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of whom was called Gineura the Handsome, and the other 
‘Yeseult the Pair. 

Nevertheless the Italians have produced no original 

rose work of any Jength or reputation in the romantic 

pea of one deficiency sod be partly attri- 
buted to national manners and circumstances. Since the 
transference of the seat: of the Roman empire to Constan- 
tinople, the Italians had never been conquerors, but had 
always been vanquished by barbarous nations, who were 
ABPisS softened and dat the same time that 
they became enervated. The inhabitants possessed neither 
that extravagant courage nor refined gallantry, the delinea- 
tion of which forms the sou] of romantic composition, At 
a time when, in other countries, national exile, and the 
progress of feudal institutions, were laying the foundation 
for this species of fiction, Italy was overrun by the incur- 
sions of enemies, or only successfully defended by susngere. 
Hence it was difficult to choose any set of heroos, by 
celebration of whose deeds the whole nation would 
been interested or flattered, as England must have been aa 
the relation of the achievements of Arthur, or France by 
the history of Charlemagne. The fame of Belisarius was 
indeed illustrious, but as an enemy he was hated by the 
desvendants of the northern invaders; and, as a foreigner, 
his deeds could tify the national vanity of those he 
came to succour, euiiccssors exploits were liable to 
the same objections, and were besides performed by a 
being of all others the worst calenlated to become a hero 
ina romance of chivalry. 

‘The early division, too, of Italy into a number of small 
and independent states, was a check on national pride. A 
theme could hardly have been chosen which would have 
met with general applause, and the exploits of the chiefs of 
one district would o! a have been a mortifying taie to the 
inhabitants of another, 

Besides, the mercantile habits so early introduced into 
Italy repressed a romantic spirit, It is evident from the 
Italian novelists, that the manners of the people had not 
caught one spark of the fire of chivalry, which kindled the 
surrounding nations. In the principal states of Italy, 
particularly Florence, the military profession was rather 
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entertained, and may be iustructed, by the relation of in- 
cidents imaginary or real. Hence, in almost every country, 
tales have been the amusement and learning of its rude 
and carly ages. 

ee eee ue ones ee ae 
works of the-Italian novelists, some were undoubtedly 
deduced from the writings of the Greek romancers and 


and Juliet, and many of the apologues in Josaphat and 
Barlaam correspond with chapters in the Gesta Roma- 
norum,and through that performance with stories in the De- 
cameron. The epistles of Aristenetus contain several tules 
much in the spirit of those of Boccaccio. Thus, alady, 
while engaged with a gallant, suddenly hears her hus- 
band approaching; she instantly ties the hands of her 
lover, and delivers him thus bound to her spouse as a thief 
she had just seized, The husband proposes putting him 
to death; to which the lady objects, suggesting that it will 
be better to detain him till daybreak, and then deliver 
him into the hands of the magistrate, offering at the same 
time to watch him during night, By this means, while 
her husband is asleep, abs enjoys a little more of the 
society of her lover, and permits him to escape towards 
morning. Inthe Ass of Apuleius, resemblances may. be 
traced still more numerous and complete, But though it 
be true that these works had an influence on the tales 
which appeared in Burope at the first dawn of literature, the 
ultimate origin of this species of composition must unqnes- 
tionably be roferred to a source more ancient and oriental. 
‘The earliest work of this nature that can be mentioned, 


is the tales or fables attributed to Bidpai, or Pilpay, a com- 
position otherwise known by the name of 


Karman ve Drwwan. 


This production, which, in its original form, is supposed 
to be upwards of two thousand years old, was first written 
in an Indian language, in which the work was called 
‘Hitopadesa (wholesome instruction), and the sage who 
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century, under the title, Directorium Humans Vite, vel 
Parabole Antiquorum Thence it passed into 
daa Sensis Tak Tatts fiatinatenaaleiin wes 
the work of the novelist Firenzuoln, and wascalled Discorsi 
Degli Animali, and published 1548. A version in the 
same tongue, by Doni, was translated into English, under 
the name of the Moral Philosophy of Doni, out of Italian, 
by Sir Thomas North, 4to, 1570 and 1601. From the 
Latin of John of Capua, there also peared a French edi- 
tion in 1698. It was from a Turkish model, however, 
written in the time of Solyman the Magnificent, that the 
well-known French work, Contes et Fables Indiennes de 
Bidpai et Lockman, 1724, was commenced by M. Galland, 
and continued by M. de Gardonne. If we may judge, how- 
ever, from the title, it was not completed according to the 
intention of the authors, as there are no fables given 
which are attributed to Lockman. This work was trans- 
lated into English 1747, and an English version, by 
J, G. N. Keith Falconer, from the Syriac text, has been 
published at Cambridge, 1885. 

In all the versions the tales are enclosed in a frame, a 
mode of composition subsequently adopted in many 
writings of a similar description. We are told that a 
powerful king, after heing tired one day with the chase, 
came, accompanied by his vizier, to a place of retreat, and 
refreshment, Here the prince and his minister enter into 
a discourse on human life and government, a conversation 
which seems to have been suggested by a swarm of bees, 
which were at labour in the trunk of a neighbouring oak. 
During this discussion, the vizier mentions tho story of 
Bidpai, and the Indian king ‘who ruled according to his 
counsels, ‘This frame is nob believed to be more ancient, 
than the Turkish version; but the story of Bidpai, which 
the ing scares & curiosity to hear, is supposed to be as 
old as the earliest Persian translation, and is of the follow- 
ing tenor:—“ Dabchelim, the Indian king, after a feast in 
which his liberality had been much commended by all his 
guests, made a distribution of gold among his friends 
and the poor, In the course of the following night, an old 
‘man appeared to him ina dream, and, as a reward of his 
generosity, informed him where he would find a treasure, 
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the medium of the version of John of Ca 

these oriental fables exercised their influence on European 
fiction. Some of those stories agree with the Clericalis 
Disciplina of Petrus Alphonsus, and many of them have 
heen adopted into the Gesia Romanorum, a great store- 
house of the Italian novelists. ‘The tale of the thief who 
breaks his neck by catching at a ray of the moon,' occurs 
in the Gesta and the French Fabliaux, But I remomber 
only ove Italian novel, the incidents of which have been 
derived from this work, and it is but in a very few stories 
of the Kalilah ve Dimnab, that any resemblance can be 
traced. They are mostly fables in the style of Hsop, and 
have but few traces of the ingenious gallantry, savage 
atrocity, or lively repartee, which are the characteristics of 
Italian tales, Bosides, as the work was not very widely 
diffused, nor genorally known in Burope in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries, I vannot believe thabit bad much effect, 
either directly or indirectly, on this species of composition. 

‘The collection of tales, iamiliarly known in this country 
under name of the 


Seven Wise Masrzes, 


is certainly. one of those works which may be considered as 
had considerable eee on the writings of the 
perhaps be regarded as the re- 

Peace ane Pesca sieneala they Bayo employer, 

Of this romance the prototype is Delieved to have been 
the book of the Seven counsellors, or Parables of Sandabar. 
‘This Sandabar is said, by an Arabian writer, to have been 
an Indian philosopher, who lived about an hundred years 
before the Christian era; butit has been disputed whether 
he was the author, or only the chief character, of the work, 
which wus inscribed with his name, He might have been 
both a character and an author,* but it would appear from 


' No. fe i tate Stories from MSS, of Thirteenth and Fourteenth 


Peles 
P. 186, ete. 5 Doni, Pailosop eMetiet tao. 
‘See Loiseleur des Longvhamp's * Kssai sur los’ Fubles indiennes,’* 
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In the same library there is red. another French 
MS., by an anonymous author, which was written soon after 
that of Hebers, but differs from it essentially, both in the 
frame and in the stories introduced. This work gave rise 
to many subsequent imitations in French prose, and to the 
English metrical romance, entitled the Process of the Seven 
Sages, which is preserved among the MSS. of the Cotton 
library, and of which an account has been given by Mr. 
aaa who supposes it to have been written about the year 


Not long after the invention of printing, the Latin 
Historia Septem Sapientum, a different version from 
that on which the Dolopatos of Hobers is founded, 
was printed at Cologne, and translations of it soon ap- 
peared in almost all the languages of Burope. Tt was 
published in English prose, under the title of the Seven 
‘Wise Masters, about the middle of the sixteonth century, 
and in Scotch metre by John Rolland, of Dalkeith, about 
the same period. 

‘The last European translation belongs to the Ttalians, 
and was first printed at Mantua, in 1546, under the title of 
Erastus, It is very different from the Greek original, and 
was translated, with the alterations it had received, into 
French, under the title Histoire Pitoyable du Prince 
Erastus, 1565, and the of Prince Erastus, ete., was 
also printed in English in 1674, 

"This romance, through most of its transmigrations, ex- 
hibits the story of a king who places his son under the 
charge of one or more philosophers, After the period of 
tuition is completed, the wise men, when about to ro-con- 
duct their pupil to his father, discover by their skill, that 
his life will be endangered unless he preserve a strict silence 
for a certain time, The prince being eautioned on this 
subject, the monarch is enraged at the obstinate taciturnity 
of his son. At length one of his queens undertakes to dis- 
cover the cause of this silence, but, during an interview 
with the prince, seizes the opportunity of attempting to 


thirtoenth century, and was subsequently yersified by Hebert, Usher 
die Quelle des alfransésischen Dolopathos, Wien, 1865 ; Beitriige aiir Lit- 
teratur der Sieben Weisen Meister, Wien, 1878. ‘The Latin text edited 
by Oesterley, Strasburg, 1873. 
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country to another.! a} ‘he leading incident « disappointed 
woman, accusing the ol ion of attempti 

Muerte sha bad sealteyat Wek dione 
of Joveph, nd may thonco be traced through the fablos of 
mythology to the Italian novelists. In the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, the Husband and Peacock is the same 
with the Magpie of the Wise Masters. The story of the 
Father murdered by his son was originally ‘old. "of Hise: 
Gotta fa 1817 of the afchitect and his non who broke foto 
the treasury of the King of Baypt, and has been imitated in 
muny Italian tales. [See infra, Ser Giovanni, ix. 1.] ‘The 
Widow who was comforted, is the Ephesian matron of 
Petronius Arbiter, and the Two dreams corresponds exactly 
with the plot of the Miles Gloriosus ‘of Plautns, the Fublian 
Te Chevalier i la Trappe, (Le Grand, 3, 156,) a tale in the 
fourth part of Massuccio (No. 40) ; and the story Du Vieux 
Calender in Gueulette's “ Contes Tartares.”* Finally, the 
Knight and his Greyhound resembles the celebrated Welsh 
tradition concerning Llewellyn the Great and his greyhound 
Gellert: the only difference is that in the former produc- 
tion the dog preserves his master's child by killing serpent, 
while, according to the Welsh tradition, it is a wolf he 
destroys. In both, the parents seeing the faithful animal 

1 Landau suggests the following genealogy of the work :— 
Sanskrit 
origenal, 


SH 
pers 


Bearbeitung. 


Synth 

2 Which, ints turn, is derived from a Ureek Comedy entitled ANétur, 
(en hc Soi. v 8) —Lta, 

4 Quart Wheure, 101, ete. See alao Keller, Romans des 7 sazes, 

P-ccxxvii,,ete,, and Diokl. Leben. p. 61, ete. Sereambi, nov. 13, Dio 

Patos, Loiselour Dealougchampe’ “Basal our ies Fables Indi. 144, ete 
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the Fabliaux published by Legrand d’Aussy. Many other 
aes cova Poeun’ Alphonsa wiiAh Ahiveta tot merely 
a resemblance in manner, but in which the particular inei- 
dents, as shall be afterwards shown, are the same with 
those in the Cento Novelle Anticho, and the Decameron of 
Boccaccio. 

Perhaps neither the author of the Cento Novelle Antiche, 
nor the subsequent Italian novelists, derived stories directly 
from the Seven Wise Mastors, or the tales of Alphonsus; 
but these works suggested many things to the writers of 
the French Fabliaux, and a still greater number have been 
transferred into the 


Gusta Rowaxonum, 


which is believed to be a principal storehouse of the Ttalian 
novelists. 

This composition, in the disguise of romantic fiction, 
presents us with classical stories, Arabian apologues, and 
monkish legends. 

Mr. Douce has shown that there are two works entitled 
Gesta Romanorum, and which, strictly speaking, should be 
considered as separate performances, ‘The first and original 
Gesta was written in Latin, on the continent. Tt was not 
translated into English till 1703, but has been repeatedly 
printed, though no MS, of it has yet been brought to 


‘The second work, in its earliest shape, is also in the 
Latin langnage, but was written in England, in imitation 
of the continental Gesta above mentioned. "It was never 
published in its original form, but an English translation 
was printed by Wynkyn de Words,’ and a subsequent 
edition appeared in 1595, ‘There are extant, however, a 
number of MS. copies in Latin, which Mr. Dowes says led 
‘Warton to imagine that the two Gestas were the same, and 
to remark, that there is a great variation in the printed 
and MS. copies of the Gesta Romanorum. The work 


2 Between 1610 and 1515. ‘The unique copy is in the library of St. 
sa thichfal rersion 


John's College, Cambridge. Thisis a of the MS. Harl. 


(6369. 
# In fact, however, the two Gestas may just as well be considered the 
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SE isa iterk er apa eta a 
corresponds with ihe 170th chapter of most editions of the 
Gesta Romanorum; so that we have at least the authority 
of Salmeron, that Berchorius was the author, Mr, Douce, 
however, is of opinion, that the Gesta Romanorum is not 
the production of Berchorius, but of a German, as a num- 
her of German names of dogs occur in one of the chapters,’ 
and many of the stories are extracted from German authors, 
as Cesarius, Albert of Stade, ete., which Mr. Warton, on 
the other hand, supposes to have been interpolated by some 
German editor, or printer. 


*b is given in the original. See Warton, Ed, 
however, is really quite unknown. In none of 
investigated by Cesterley is there any reference 


ym) had done Sane bis ae in rr 
bat on ee which Madden has shown to be wholly insufficient. 
The Gesta Romanorum occupies such an important place in me- 
dival alliserstare that it is worth while here to give the views of Oester- 
;,one of tho most recent investigators, upon the origin and growth of 
‘this work, ‘“ It would seem, and the oldest titles of the Gesta go to con- 
firm the supposition, that at a time when the most unsuitable und incon. 
gruous material was moralized, that is, used to point a spiritual or 
Christian moral, narratives taken from Roman history, or rasher 
lage Ota ci lbsstn oobi, cs Uy had ready long Voor 
eter Sr boiletio neo, mre ssn collected merely to be morsliond, fe 
earlier or later desi ee as Historia, or Gesta Romanoram Moralizata, 
Satay ot such tit ‘Whether the work in its first form consisted ex- 
of such excerpts from classic authors, or already included 
‘of more recent narratives and parables (quardam alia) which bad 
sinned previously found their way into the collection, can now, of 
course, not be determined. It is, however, certain thut at an early date 
extracts chiefly from the later Roman writers as well as collections of 
extracts received the naneof Historis or Gesta, Romana or Romanarum, 
and that the medisval compilation is merely such a collection moralised, 
its essential feature is the moralization, and it is accordingly charne- 
teristically designed ‘as Historia mystive designata, moralizate, or a6 
Moralitates ex Romanorum. 


Bia tyes cite proumdwork bt sbsoet totale Hani which the manu- 


scripts of the fourteenth and fifteonth centuries exhibit was developed, 
‘may be best learned from examination of the manuscripts themselves. 
‘At fat parables wore intrested or mppended which easily len them: 

selves to « spiritual exposition; then matter was incorporated as inclina- 

ed OF (ccasion served, and modified to suit the moralization, 

lly stories were invented, often very clumsily, simply to embudy 
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tionibus eorundem,” A subsequent edition con 
Hasdrel and fighty-one ckaplors, was published-in 1475, 
Reid cad Sl nee dy aay Weacdlat ig aad abet Ul 
Latin editions, most of which preserved the number of a 
hundred and eighty-one chapters, ‘That printed in 1488 is 
the most approved. 

The Gesta, as is well known, presenis us with the 
manneré of chivalry, with spiritual legends, and eastern 
apologues, in the garb of Roman story. It appears 
been compiled in the first place from Arabian fables, found 
in the tales of Aphonsus ; and an old Latin translation of 
the Kalilah ve Damnah, to which Alphonsus was indebted. 
Indood, not less than a third of the tales of Alphonsus 
have been transferred to the Gesta Romanorum. In the 
next place, the author seems chiefly to have had recourse 
to obsolete Latin chronicles, which he embellished with 

nds of the saints, the apologues in tho history of Josa- 
and Barlaam, and the romantic inventions of his age, 
Inter classics also, as Valerius Maximus, Macrobius, 
ete., are frequently quoted as authorities. Sometimes, too, 
the author cites the Gesta Romanorum, the title of his 
own work, by which he is not understood to mean any pre- 
ceding compilation of that name, but the Roman, or rather 
ancient history in general. 

‘The contents of this collection are not such as might be 
expected, from its name or the authorities adduced, It 
comprehends a multitude of stories altogether fictitious, 
and which are total misrepresentations of Roman history : 
the incidents are described as happening to Roman knights 
or under the reign of Roman emperors, who, generally, 
svar exiated, and who seldom, ever: whet! Toa! charactary, 
had any connection with the circumstances of the narrative. 
To each tale or chapter, a moral is added, in which some 
precept is deduced from the incidents, an example which 
has heen followed by Boccaccio, and many of his imitators. 
‘The time in which the Gesta appeared was an age of mys- 

, and eve was supposed to contain a double or 
veh ey Aves ius istory of former paates 


secondary 

and the fictions of the classics, were attempted to be ex- 
lained in an allegorical manner. Acteon, torn to pieces 

auvoes aang eae symbol of the persocution of our 
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The Gesta Romanorum, too, bad a powerful influence on 
English and has afforded a variety of adventures 
not merely to Gower, and Lydgate, and Chaucer, but to 
their most recent. successors. Parnell, in his Hermit, has 
only embellished the eightieth chapter by poetical colouring, 
Rag pier acrka jen ui inadente 

It is chiofly, however, as having furnished materials to 
the Italian novelists, that the Gesia has been here so par- 
ticularly mentioned. In the 5éth chapter we find the 
rudiments of those stories of savage revenge, of which 
there are some examples in Boccaccio, and which is carried 
to such extravagance by Cinthio, and subsequent Italian 
novelists. A merchant is magnificently entertained in a 
nobleman’s castle. During supper the guest is placed next 
the hostess, and is much struck with her beauty, ‘The 
table is covered with the richest dainties, served in golden 
dishes, while a pittance of meat is placed before the lady 
in a human At night the merchant is conducted to 
asumptnous chamber. When left alone, he observes a 
glimmering lamp in a corner of the room, by which he dis- 
overs two dead bodies hung up by the arms. In the 
morning he is informed by the nobleman, that the skull 
which hnd been placed before the lady, was that of a duke 
he had detected in her embraces, and whose head he had 
cut off with his own sword. As a memorial of her crime, 
and to teach his wife modest behaviour, her adulterer’s 
skull had been converted into a trencher.' ‘The corses in 
the chamber, continued he, are those of my kinsmen, 
murdered by the sons of the duke. ‘To keep up my sense 
of revenge tor their blood, I visit their dead bodies daily. 
It is not explained, however, why this dismal spartment 
was assigned to the stranger. “Tie story occurs in more 
heirs Giikia Sorsapihe poana chTialy’. 36 14 alent 
plot of an old Ttalian tragedy, written by Rooollai and has 
imitated by many subsequent writers,—in the 32nd 

tale of the Queen of Navarre, in Gower's “Confessio 
Amantis," and in the German ballad of Count Stolberg. 
Such atrocious fictions, however, were not peculiar to the 
1 Ma foi (says the queen nf Navarre) si toutes celles a qui pareille 
chose est arrivée buvoient a de semblables yaisseaux, Je crains fort qu'il 
y auroit bien des coupes de vermeil qui deviendroient tetes de morts, 
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At length a certain subtle clork, who came to see this 
famous image, observed, while the sun shone against it at 
mid-day, the shadow of the inscribed finger on the ground 
ai some distance. He immediately took a spade, began to 
ig on let bot: wodl at last reachodla Bight ot abepe wicks 
descended far under ground, and led him to a stately 
Tn a hall of this edifice he beheld a kingand queen 
sitting at table, surrounded by their nobles and a multi- 
fade of people ll clothed im rich guemente—hut no person 
spoke. looked towards one corner, where he saw 
Lo immense ey which illuminated the whole 
posite corner he pereeived the figure 
Shes re raeyeet jee ar egal S 
Pespattati ko pbc srt hia] Rachie wea writen, aes 
Sas Tam; nothing can escape my dart, not, even yonder 
carbuncle which shines so bright.” The clerk viewed all 
with amazement. Entering another chamber, ho beheld the 
most beautiful women working at the loom: but all was 
silence. He then went intoa stable full of the most excel- 
Jent horses, richly eaparisoned + but those he touched were 
instantly turned into stone. Next he surveyed all the 
apartments of the palace, which apparently abounded with 
everything he could desire; but on returning to the hall 
he had first entered, he began to reflect how to retrace his 
stops, ‘Then ho very justly eonjectured that his report of 
all these wonders would hardly be believed unless he 
carried something back with him as evidence. He there- 


and them in his bosom. On this the 
ook te the corner with the bow and arrow, 


} Inmay not be here uninteresting to remark how many of the an- 
cient names for this stone (earbuncle), referred to its fiery gleam, thus 
, = lamp-atone, dpa = live coal, Props flery eye. ° The 
fpeed oe late icarbancl eos xk 1) te arabe 
ashing, nad Kadkod — the glow of fir, is the Hebrew term for the 
Wearbunele” of Isaiah liv, 19; while the Latin earbuncalus is desived 
from carbo, coal. ‘The stone was in high asthantion tno tim oocluleg 
and is described by Pliny as very precions, us seeming to be of fire yet 
resistin Bridie 2." Probitas ext carbuneulus.” Sentenes of Publius 
Syras ( supra, note, vol, i. p. 408, and vol. i, supp. mote, 
paz. 
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‘ing the principal ingredient 
Al Baia cai century these dialects 

supersede Latin as a colloquial tongue, in the different 
districts of France in which they were spoken. One spe. 
cies of Romance was used in those French provinces which 
lie to the south of the river Loire, and from the cireum- 
stance of the inhabitants of that country using the word 
oc as their affirmative, it was called Langue d'oc. The 
sister dialect, which Te pee to the north of the river 
Loire, received the name of Langue d'oil, from the term oil 
being the affirmative of the northern provinces. It is 
from this latter idiom that the modern French language 
has been chiefly formed. The southern romance was 
something between French and Italian, or rather French 
and Spanish. 

It is not: my intention, nor indeed is it connected with 
my subject, to enter into the dispute concerning the dia- 
leet to which the French nation has been indebted for the 
earliest specimens of metrical composition, and whether the 
northern Trouyeurs, or the Troubadours * of the south, are 
best entitled to be regarded as the fathers of its poetry. 
This question, which is involved in much obscurity, has 
never been very profoundly agitated, and its full discus- 
sion would require, from the innumerable MSS. that must 
be perused, a time and attention which few have inclina- 
tion to bestow. 

Versifiers, however, seem to have made an early appear- 
ance both in the northern and southern regions of France. 
A large proportion of the latter district was possessed by 
Raimend 1 . count of Provence. All his dominions, in 
‘consequence, received the name of Provence; the southern 
Romance, or Langue d’oc, was called the Provencal lan. 
guage, and the versifiers who composed in it the Provengal 
poets, They also distinguished themselves by the name of 
‘Troubadours, or Inventors, an appellution, corresponding 
to the title of poet, which was assigned to all those who 
wrote in Provencal rhyme, whether of the southern pro- 
‘yinces of France, of the north of Italy, or Catalonia. 

‘'Trouvenr, or more commonly trouvére, und troubadour, mean 
exactly the same—finder, inventor, poet (trovatore). 
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castle, in hopes that the lady might escape to her lover in 
the confusion which would result: from the conflagration, 
This project the it executes in person, by means of 
some wildfire which he carris in his claws?’ "AB waa ex- 


? This recalls an incident in the Roman de Brot, v. 14005, ete., where 

a bosiuged city is set on fire by the enemy through the medium of 

—Lirbrecht. After various acts of yengeunce wreaked mpon 
the Drevilanl for the murder of ber husband Izur, the. Russian prinsess 
‘Og (tenth century accnding to the tain prssrved inthe Chronicle 
‘of Nestor, protenda to desire peace and tribute. What dost thou dosire 
from us?” the Drevliani ask, “we will gladly pay tribute in honey and 
fars.” Olga answered, “Ye have now neither honey nor furs, where- 
fore I will exact but little—give me then from each of your houses three 
pigeuns and three Twillnot burden yon with an onerous tax 
Ee'did may huabend, 1 ask but little from you leoauge ye hava been 
beso f by the siege.” ‘Tho Drevliani ajo, wed collected three 
pigeons from each household and sent them to Olga with greeting. Oi 
Sent them back word, “* Ye have already submitted to mie and my child, 
39 go into your town, and Ewill leave it to-morrow and go to my home,” 
‘The Drevliani gladly went into the town, and all the inhabitants were 
much rejoiced upon learning Olga’s intention, Meanwhile Olga gave 
one of the pigeons to each of her fighting men, and to the others she gave 
sparrow a-pioce, and bade them wrap up brimstone and fire in a little 
rag and tie the same to each bird, und to set them free at dusk. ‘The 
birds thus released flew to their nests, the pigeons to their houses, the 
sparrows to the eaves, and on a sudden firo broke out wherever there 
‘were pigecn-honses, wr storehouses, or dwellings, or coltages, and not © 
ingle house eseaped fire,and it eould not be quenched, forall the houses 
were kindled at once. Nestorova Lyvtopis’ 6454 (4.0. 943). Solovief, 
Istoria, Rossii, 1854, tom. i. pp. 129, 130, 

Livy xxii. 16, 17, relates that Hannibal selected from the booty 
.aptured of the enemy abuut two thousand oxen, and ordered bandles of 
chips and twigs to be attached to their horns, Atnightdown they drove 
‘out the oxen in front of the army and lighted the inflammable bundles; 
frantic with the heat and pain the animals rushed from one side to 
another and set fire to the bushes. ‘The sight of these numerous fires 
a their rapid myemont drew the Romen army into bells conser. 
nation, Ina way exactly similar to Olga’s device the indinavian 
Harald, brother of Olaf the saint, captured a town in Sicily. According 
to the Saga, Harald ordered his people to catch the birds which bad 
nests against the bouses, ur which flew into the town for food, nnd 
attach to them chips, sulphur, end piteh, aud kindle the same, The 
birds flew to their nests constructed about ‘the roofs of the houses which 
were covered with straw and reeds. ‘There is no tradition, as far as 
know, says M. Soukhomlinof, among the Shivonic peoples, similar 1 
the stratagem connected with the names of Olga and Harald, but the 
ame Olgas found ang the ancient Slavoinns (from zhe tenth to the 
thirteenth century), and there are indications that the stury of « town 
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corterponling to the tonsne ofthe Troubadoi oa whether 
one would parton dead or married to 
another. nestions vin fn often decided by. the post 
contrary to 

the Court of ftoe st ft teibunal which which certainly existed in 
the north of France, though it never acquired the same 
celebrity a8 in the southern provinces. 

It is believed, however, that no professed work of fiction 
appeared in the Romance language previous to the middle 
of the twelfth century, I shall not here resume what has 
been formerly said on the origin of romances of chivalry, 
of which, it has already been shown, we must seek for the 
Seer erick ta ie Lacares AGAL aa opcode ent 
of France and in the court of England. Nor shall I enter 
into the dispute whether the earliest, work of fiction was in 
the form of a metrical romance, or of those celebrated tales 
Town by the name of Fabliaux. 

These stories are almost the exclusive property of the 
provinces which lie north from the Loire; they are the 
chief boast of the literature of France during this remote 
Regt eiUhcceillt dibcering ot eviantioa, whotherwe 
onsider their intrinsic merit, or their general influence on 

OF these tales, some have been called Lais, and others 
Fabliaux; torms which are often used so indis ely 
that it is not easy to give any definition to distinguis 
them. The Lai appears, in general, to have heen the sal 
of an action, with more or less janie, but, according to 
Legrand, differed from the Fabliau by being interspersed 
Sessa bestia) Oe llia? maxpecta’ Han what 
were called lays, were translations from the Breton dialect, 
Laoi being a Welsh and Armorican word. Others have 
supposed that lays were always of a melancholy nature. 
Thisis denied by Mr. Tyrwhitt who defines the lay, I think 

accurately, to be a light narrative poern of moderate 
Keg simple style, and easy measure, neither extended in 
cidents, as the romance, nor Indicrous, as is usually the 
ase si the Babine, ‘Taiiterold Leanclation of (Lat To 
Fraine, the author of which must have been better in- 


+ Metrical Rom, i. p. 121, ete. 
# Introductory Discourse to Canterbary Tales, n, 24, 
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from each other; they more probably borrowed from the 
same sources of fable, Like tho stories in tho Gesta, a 
great number of the Fabliaux seem to have been of eastern 
origin. Many of them are evidently taken from Petrus 
Alphonsus, who was merely a collector of Arabian tales of 
instruction; and others are apparently derived from the 
sae nation, as they correspond with stories in the Arabian 
Nights, and with the Bahar Danush, or Garden of Know- 
ledge, » work which, though of recent compilation, is 
founded on the most ancient Brahmin traditions, which 
had gradually spread through Persia and Arabia, For a 
long period a constant devotional, as well as commercial, 
intercourse had subsisted between urope and the Saracen 
dominions. In Christendom, indeod, the Mahometans were 
ever detested, but it was not always the same in Asia. 
During intervals of peace in time of the crusades, the 
enemies were frequently united by alliances, the cclebra- 
tion of festivals, and all the appearances of cordial friend- 
ship. ‘The tales which were of such antiquity in the Bast, 
and were there held in so high estimation, were eagerly 
seized by the ‘Trouveurs who had wandered to the Holy 
Tand, and were communicated to those who remained be- 
hind by report of the Jews, or the hordes who had visited 
Palestine as pilgrims or soldiers, Even in his own country 
the Trouveur passed an idle and a wandering life. He 
was froely admitted to the castle of the baron, yet asso- 
cinted with the lowest Villains, Hence he was placed in 
circumstances of all others most favourable for collecting 
the aneedotes and scandal of the day. ‘These he combined, 
arranged, and embellished according to his own fancy, and 
dressed up in the form which he supposed would be most 
acceptable to his andience. At this period the nobility 
lived rotired in their own fortresses, and only met ut cer- 
tain times, and on solemn festivals : on these occasions part 
of the amusement of the company had been to listen to the 
recital of metrical romances. But these poems being gene- 
rally too long to be heard out at once, the Fabliaux, which 
were short and lively, wore substituted in their room, and 
were frequently recited by the itinerant 'Trouveurs, as we 
learn from oné of their number, in return for the lodging 
and entertainnent they received :-— 
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pop spular at the time, and however much they sence aay 
the entertainment of an audience, were fo: 
after their composition, and have but lately become a a 
ject of attention. While the Troubadours obtained a last. 
ing reputation by the gratitude of the early Italian poets, 
and were believed great geniuses because celebrated by 
Dante and Petrarch, aie metrical compositions of the 
‘Trouveurs were forgotten, as Boccaccio and his followers 
did not acknowledge their obligations. Owing to the early 
neglect of their works, little can be known concerning the 
personal history of the innumerable authors of these 
rhymes, for no one, of course, thought of collecting notices 
of their lives at the only time when it could have been 
effected. The names, however of a great number of them 
have been mentioned in their tales, and the appellation at 
the same time frequently points out the country of the 
poet. Jean de Boyes, Gaurin or Guerin, and Rutebeuf,' 
seem to be those who haye written the test number of 
stories, and those, at the same time, whose compositions 
bear the closest resemblance to the Italian novels. 
Fauchet,’in his history of French poetry, was the first to 
renew a recollection of the Trouyeurs and their writings, 
Jvut his notices and extracts were not calculated to awaken 
curiosity. About the middle of last century, the Count de 
Caylus wrote a memoir on the Fabliaux, accompanied by 
some specimens and prose translations, which is inserted 
in the twentieth volume of the Memoirs of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. M. Barbazan * 
ciblished number of Fabliaux in their original form 
(a fe oblection rooently enlarged by M. Moon’), but as they 


were followed by a very imperfect glossary, they could not 
be read but with the tutmost difficulty. “About the same 
time M. Imbert’ imitated some of the most entertaining in 
modern French verse. At length M. Legrand,’ with inde. 
fatigable assiduity, published neither a free nor literal 
translation, but what he terms a copie reduite in French 
prose, of a large, and I have no doubt, a judicious selec- 


* To these must certainly be added the names of Taillefer, who fought 
in the bile of Hastings of Gaimar, and of the earlier Ielinan, the 
favourite poet of Philip Augus 

See Bibl ibliographical lator fie. 
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(one beewed, ‘Hence their delineations 
File reoaniblanee to each other, and: 
there are Hone of Uioee enildee repetitions, nor relation of 
intidents, accessory to the principal subject, which are so 
tiresome imtominices of chivalry, Tho Fabliaux are also 
free from’the ridiculous ostentation of aasene and those 
atiachronismsand blunders in so frequent in 
the fabulous Histories of Arthur and eh dca rlemagne. Add 
Hh a ae a ious mode of narrative, represen- 
vf wonderfully just, and, above 
ans the honest aati eA tis reliiarjeaks ‘Appears con. 
vinced of what be recounts, the effect of which is persua- 
sion, because in the midst of improbabilities he seems in- 
able of deceit.” 
beauties are, however, counterbalanced by nume- 
rdus defects, The fictions of the Trouveurs are sometimes 
extravagant, and their moral tly scandalous; not 
merely that the expressions are blamable, which may be 
attributed to the rudeness of the age, or imperfection of 
Innguage, but some stories are ini their substance reprehen- 
sible. A few of these also are put into the mouth of women, 
‘aud even the lips of a father in instructions to his daughters, 
With such excellencies and defects, it is not surprising 
that the Fabliaux were often imitated in their own country, 
Some of them have been frequently modernised in French 
yerse, and have formed subjects for the drama, as Molitre's 
“Médecin Malgre Lui,” which is from the Fabliau Le 
Medicin de Brai, ou le Villain devenu Medicin,' a story 
which is also told by Grotius; several scenes of the Malade 
Imaginaire are from the Fabliau of the Bourse pleine de 
sens [Legrand iii. 402; Montaiglon, iii. 88; Barbay. iti, 
38). The Hultro of Boileau is from Les troié damos qui 
trouverent un anel div. L Ss} an and Rabelais appears 
to have been indebted for his Ti on fraps ec mem- 
brer remembrer, etc., to the Fablianx of Sainte Leocade 
and Charlot le Juif.* 


* Legrand, ed. 1899, fii,.1. Barbazan, iii 1. Cf. Poggii, Favetixe 
Zenodochium and Pfui Amis, vy. 803-932. 
Se te Acad. des Insc, vol. xx. p. 374 and 
Yoh i, p. xwxilis ete, and iii, 87, Legrand, iii, 90, 1, 
Moonigica, i iii, 22a, 
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concluded this jovial day by retiring to rest, Next morn- 
ing the host made outa bill. “ Get us change for a besant,” 
exclaim the blind. The landlord holds out his hand to re- 
ceive it, and bene gives it, he asks who of the three 
is paymaster? Everyone says, “It is not L.” From a 
corner of the room the ecclesiastic enjoys the rage of the 
landlord, and mutual reproaches of the blind, who accuse 
each other of purloining the money, proceed from words to 
blows, and throw the house into confusion and uproar, 
"They at length are pacified, and suffered to depart on the 
churchman undertaking to pay their bill, of which he 
afterwards ingeniously finds means to defraud the land- 
lord.’ 

In the Italian novels there are frequently related strata- 

8 to procure provisions, and pork seems always to haye 

been held in the highest estimation, In like manner, in 
the Fabliau Des 


Tors Lannoxs* 
by Jehan de Boves, there is detailed the endless ee of 


two robbers to deprive their brother Travers, who 
rated himself from them, and Dennis sock Once maa of a 
pig he had just killed, and also the address with which it is 
repeatedly recovered by the owner. The thieves had seen 
the pig one day when on a visit to their brother, and Travers, 
suspecting their intentions, hid it under a bread oven at the 
end of the room. At night, when the rogues, with the view 
ee Joining the pig, eame to the place where they had seen 
ging, they found nothing but the string by which it 
vers, hi @ noise, goes out to 
Baie We iabienallet ceonssees Cent a aa 
who takes this opportunity to pick the lock of the door, 
approaches the bed where his brother's wife lay, and 
counterfeiting the voice of her husband, asks if she remem- 
ered where he had hung the pig. ‘Don’t you recollect,’ 
said she instantly, ‘that we put it below the oven?’ 
Having got this information, tho thief immediately runs 
off with the pig on his shoulders; and Travers returning 
! Of, Struparola, N, 13, Far. 2, Soazini, Nov. 1, Scaccuzzone.—Pfutt 

Aris, vv, 2049-2472, 

¥ Legrand, od. 139, iii, 269, Barbazan, iv. 933, Montaiglon, iv.98, 
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‘ry, and deceptions practised on husbands, 
style of the Italian novelists, as La Femme 


the walls of the church, in order to have children: see also 
La Robbe d’Eecarlate, (Legrand, vol. ii. p. 328,) and La 
Culotte des Cordeliers (vol. i. p, 343), In the Lai du 
Prisonnier (iv, 162), where twelve ladies partake of the 
heart of a Lover who had deceived them all, we have an 
exaggerated instance of that mixture of horror and gal- 
lantry which prevails, in some degree, in the Decameron, 
and more strongly in the imitations of the work of Boe: 
caccio The monastic orders are not so severely treated as 


* ‘The episode of u lover's heart served up at table, is one of not in 
froguent recurrence. ‘The following. is the title of a pamphlet in the 
British Museum: Arrest de la cour de parlement de Bordeaux Prononeé 
contre tne jeune Damoiselle, laquelle fit manger le fuye de son enfant i 
‘ym jeune Gentilhomme qni avoit violé sa pudicité ‘sous vmbre d’yn 
mariage pretendu, Engemble comme elle le fit eruellement mourir, & 
sg remit entre les mana dela iutie, pour gstrw pani exgplarement le 


Samedy 20. iour d'Avril, 1614. a Paris, Par George L’Anglvis, 1814. 
At the end of the account follows: “ Extrait des Registres du Parle- 
ment de Bordeanx. ACB ad la Cour, le pr.cex criminal, pendant 
entre Damoiselle Cecile Pulliet, accusée de cruauté matricide, & autre 
homicide du sieur de la Chambre la recognoissance du mentre fait por 
jcolle, les conclusions du sicur Procureur zencral, byen que ladite Pulliet 
moritasse vne plus cruelle mort ponr satisfaire ausdits meurtres La Cour 
ayant esgard aux incitatids qui lont prouinée A ces eruels actes par cy 
deuant faites @ elle par ledit de Is habe? luy ayant Jené son honeur 
sous ya nuatiage clandestin, « woderé la punition, & a eoncamné & con- 
domne ladite Cecile Pallist, & avoir In teste tranchée par Vexecuteur de 
a haute Justice, en la place du marché, & ses biens ownfisquez & mis 
sous Ia main du Roy, en payant les fra de Justice & ee concernant, 
Fait A Bordeaux en Parlement, le 20. 'Auril, 1614. Ce dit iour Sumedy 
20 d'Aaril, elle fut executée, ete, Cf. Titus Andronicus, Act y. Se. 2 
and 35 alto Sir W. Darenant’s tragedy of Alboyine (1629), and the 
Story of Atrous and Thyestes, 

Chételain de Couey, a noble who in 1148 had joined the third 
erusude, is the author of virions love-songs, which have been inserted in 
& romantic poem on the subject ofhis amours with the Indy of Faiel, the 
wife of a neighbouring seignour. De Concy was wounded in the Holy 

‘andl expiring on his way home, commissioned « rotainer to take 
his heart and deliver it with a letter lie had already written to the lady 
of Faiel. Her consurt, however, detected and intercepted the messonger, 
ud caused the heart (o be served ur ut table wo his wife, who, upun 
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the nuptials he was as much to pity as she, for, being 
devoured by jealousy, he had no tranquillity night nor ao, 
bub went prying and rambling everywhere, and 

stranger to enter the castle. 

One day, during the Christmas festival, while standing 
sentinel at his gate, he was accosted by three humpbacked 
minstrels. They saluted him as a brother, as such asked 
him for refreshments, and at the same time, to establish 
tho fraternity, they ostentatiously displayed their humps. 
Contrary to expectation, he conducted them to his kitchen, 
gave them a capon with some peas, and to each a piece of 
money over and above. Before their departure, however, 
he warned them never to return, on pain of being thrown 
into the river. 

At this threat of the Chatelain, the minstrels laughed 
heartily, and took the road to the town, singing in full 
chorus, and dancing in a grotesque manner, in derision, 
He, on his part, without paying farther attention to them, 
went to walk in the fields. 

‘The lady, who saw her husband cross the bridge, and had 
heard the minstrels, called them back to amuse her. They 
had not been long returned to the castle when her husband 
knocked at the gate, by which she and the minstrels were 
equally alarmed. Fortunately the lady perceived on a bed- 
stead, in a neighbouring room, three empty coffers. Into 

each of these she stuffed a minstrel, shut the covers, and 
= opened the gate to her husband. He had only come 
back to spy the conduct of his wife as usual, and after a 
short stay went out anew, at which you may believe his 
wife was not dissatisfied, She instantly ran to the coffers 
to release the prisoners, for night was approaching, and her 
husband would not probably be long absent. But what 
was her dismay when she found them all three suffocated ! 
Lamentation, however, was useless. The main object now 
was to get rid of the dead bodies, and she had not a moment 
to lose, 

She ran then to the gate, and seeing it go by, she 
offered him a roward cd thirty Livres, and leadling hiss into 
the castle, she took him to one of the coffers, and showing 
him its contents, told him he must throw the dead body 
into the river; he asked for a sack, put the carcase into it, 
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“that money ‘can do hing. It is in vain that a 
yoman is fait—God in vain exhaust all his power 
in forming her—if you have money she-may be yours— 
wines the humphécked chatolain in thi fabian.” “The 
‘Trouveur concludes with imprecations on the precious 
metals, and those who first used them, which was probably 
meant as an indirect hint to his audience. ‘This story is 
in the Nights of Straparola, and the Tartar Tales, by 
Gueulette, under the title, Les Trois Bossus de Damas." 
‘Thus, even by attending to the general spirit of the 
Fablianx, independent of examples of direct plagian 
there can, I think, be no doubt. that they were the pi 
cipal models of the Italian tales. In writing, as in con- 
versation, a story seldom passes from one to another, 
without receiving some embellishment or alteration: ‘The 


| 1 ‘The story of the little Hunchback, in the Arabian Nights, is pro- 
bably the first source of this tale; but the immediate original i 
oceurs in some yersiins of the Seven Wise Masters — 


to certain classes of modern readers, 

good story will be seen from the following 
enumeration of collections in whieh jt is contained in more or less varyi 
form Ancien Thédtre Hvanguis, La Farco des ‘Trois Bocsts; Biblio: 
thqne Bleue, Les trois Bossus de Besangon ; Divertissements curienx de 
ce temps, p. 153: La Fontaine, Contes: Les Remois; Buceaccio, Dec. 
‘iii 85 Habich, Taugend und eing Nacht, Breslau, 1891-40, Night 490; 

Notti ii, § and v, 3; Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, 

Jes Fubles Indiennes, p. 157; Courrier facitienx, p. 397; Gueulette, 
Mille et un quart d’heures, contes tartares (Cabinet des Fées, t. xxi. p. 
181); Cesari, Novelle, No. 13; Mulespini, Dugento Novelle, Parte 1° 80, 
Parte 2" No. 953 Le Grand Parangon des nouvelles nouvelles, No. 133 
Coelho, Contos populares Purinyuezes, No, 673 Ceut Nouvelles Nouvelles, 
No, 14} Robbe de Benuveset, Ganvres badiner; 1801, No. 56; Caillava de 
PEestentioux, Le Soupé des petite maitres, Bruxelles, J. 1. Briar], 18 
1. il-eap.26; Bernard de la Monnove, CEuvres, Vexillarius et Merca 


Hpousse Fashesin 
}. BF. Ortoli 5 
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There are many imitations of the tales of the Trouveurs 
in the 
Cuxro Novexte Awricns, 


commonly called in Italy Il Novellino (and sometimes il 
Novellino antico in contradistinction to Massuccio's Novel- 
lino), the first regular work of the class with which we are 
now engaged thut appeared in Europe; its composition 
boing unquestionably prior to that of the Decameron of 


0, 
It is evident, from the title of the Cento Novelle Antiche, 
that it was nota new and original produetion, but a com- 
{isto of stories already current in the world. The col- 
ion was made towards the end of the thirteenth century,! 
and was formed from episodes in romances of chivalry’; 
the Fabliaux of the French Trouveurs; the ancient chro- 
nicles of Italy; recent incidents ; or jests and repartees 
current by oral tradition, That the stories derived from 
these sources were compiled by different authors, is ap- 
parent from the variety of style; but who these 
authors were is still a problem in the literary annals of 
Italy. A number of them were long supposed to haye 
een the work of Dante and Brunetto Latini, but this be- 
lief seems to rest on no very solid foundation. Quadrio, 
however, considers these tales as the production of a single 
writer, whom he hails as the unknown father of the Italian 
age:—"L! autor di quest’ opera @ incerto; pero 
wutore di ‘a 
At first the Cento Novelle Antiche amounted only to 
ninety-six, but four were afterwards added to make up the 
hundred. The original number remained in MS. upwards 
‘of two centuries from the date of their composition. They 
wore at length edited by Gualteruzsi, at Bologna, 1528, 
and were entitled Le Ciento Novelle Antike, on the frontis- 
piece; und within— Fiori di parlare, di belle cortesie, a 
di belle valentie e doni, secondo ke per lo tempo 
anno fatto molti yalenti uomini,” ‘is edition was pub- 


* Or rather about 1325 or 1390, at all events after 1911. See Lami 
Novel, Letter, vol, xv. No, 34. See also Nott at p. 274 of his ed, of 
Busone da Gubbio's “ Fortunatus Sicalus.” 
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that he isprimg from a baker; a piece of unexpected in. 


telligence, which is confirmed by the queen-mother on her 
being sent, for, and compelled’ by threats to confess the 
truth. Being finally asked how he came to know all these 
things, the wise man replies, that the length of the horse's 
ears, and the heat of the gem, had suggested his two first 
from the nature of the rewards he had repeat 
him. This tale has a striking resemblance to that of the 
‘Three Sharpers and the Sultan, which is the second story 
of the recent addition to the Arabian Tales published by 
Mr, Scott.’ Three sharpers introduce themselves to a 
sultan, the first as a skilful lapidary, the second as. expert 
in She ptioree of horses, and the third as a genealogist. 
The ‘wishinig to try their-veracity, detains them in 
confinement, and after a while sends for the first to de- 
mand his opinion of a precious stone, which had been 
lately presented to him; when the sharper, having exa- 
mined it, declares there is a flaw in its centre, and the 
jewel being cut in two, the blemish is discovered, He then 
informs the sultan that he had discerned the defect by the 
acuteness of his sight; and as a reward receives a mess of 
pottage and two cakes of bread.. Some time after a beau- 
tiful black colt arrives, as a tribute from one of the 
provinces. The genealogist of horses being thereon sum- 
moned, affirms that the colt’s dam was of a buffalo species, 
which is found to be correct on examining the person who 
had brought him. Having received the same recompense 
as his. fellow-prisoner, the third sharper is now interro- 
gated as.to the parentage of the sultan himself, whom he 
pronounces to be the offspring of a cook, as his gratuities 
consisted in provisions‘ from his kitchen, instead of the 
honours which it.is customary for princes to bestow. ‘This 
i the confession of the sultan's mother, 
he ites the throne in favour of the genealogist, and 
conscientiously wanders through the world in disguise of 
a dervise. The first story in Mr. Scott's publication, the 
Sultan of Yemen and his Three Sons, has also a consider- 


} "Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters, transl, from the Arabic and Persian 
by Jonathan Scott, Shrewsbury, 1800. 
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uumber of jealous women, by bidding her strike first whohad 
Joved him most. There is a similar story adopted in one of 
the romantic poems of Italy, I think the Orlando Innamo- 
rato, where a knight escapes from a like situation, by inviting 
her to the attack who has the least regard to her own and 
husband's honour. A like expedient is resorted to by the 
hero of the Italian comic romanee, Vita di Bertoldo, All 
these stories probably had their origin in the expression 
by which our Saviour protected the woman taken in 
adultery. 

Many of the Cento Novelle are merely classical fictions. 

43, Is the fable of Narcissus, We have also erent 
Diogenes, requesting Alexander to stand from betwixt 
and the sun; and [No. 70] of the friends of Seneca, who, 
while lamenting that he should die innocent, are asked by 
the philosopher if they would have him die guilty; an 
aneedote usually related of Socrates. 

50. Is from chapter 157 of the Gesta Romanorum. A 
porter at a gate of Rome taxes all deformed persons enter- 
ing the city. The 5th of Alphonsus is also a story of this 
nature, where a porter, as a reward, has liberty to demand 


& penny from every person one-eyed, umpbacked, or other. 


wise deformed, A blind man refusing to pay, is found on 
farther examination to be humpbacked, and, beginning to 
defend himself, displays two crooked arms; he next tries 
we by flight ; his hat falls off, and he is discovered 
to be leprous. When overtaken and knocked down, he 
appears moreover to be afllicted with hernia, and is amerced 
in fivepence.* 

51. Saladin's Installation to the Order of Knighthood : 
An abridgment of a Fabliau, called L’Ordre de Chovalerie 
(Barbazan, i. 59)? 

56. The Story of the Matron of Ephesus, which was 
originally written by Petronius Arbiter, but probably came 
to the author of the Cento Novelle Antiche through the 
medium of the Seven Wise Masters, or the Fabliau De la 


©. 13, of which 
have narrated it as 
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81, Is the of the Lady of the Scalot, who died for 
love of Lancelot du Lac; and another (No. 60] is the story 
of King Meliadus and the Knight without Fear. 

82. Outline of the Pardonere’s Tale in Chaucer (Morlini, 
Novellae, No, 42), 

A few of the Cento Novelle are fables. Thus in 

91. The mule pretends that his name is written on the 
hoof of his hind-foot. The wolf attempts to read it, and 
the mule gives him a kick on the forehead, which kills him 
on the spot. On this the fox, who was present, observes, 
+ Ogni huomo che ga lettera non é savio.”? 

‘The last of the original number of the Cento Novelle is 
from the 124th chapter of the Gesta Romanorum, of the 
knights who intercede for their friend with a king, by each 
coming to court in a singular attitude. * 

Tt has already been mentioned, that four tales were 
added to Penne ‘the number ofa hundred. One of these 
is the story of Grasso Legnajuolo, which has been fre- 
quently imitated ; in this tale Grasso is persuaded to doubt 
of his own identity, Different persons are posted on the 
street to accost him as be passes, by the name of another ; 
he at length allows himself to be taken to prison for that 
person’s debts, and the mental confusion in which he is 
involved during his confinement is well described, Do- 
menico Manni asserts, that this wasa real incident, and he 
tells where and when it happened. Filippo di Ser Brunel- 
lesco, he says, contrived the trick, and the sculptor Dona- 
tello had a hand in its execution. 

A great proportion of the tales of the Cento Novelle are 
altogether uninteresting, but in their moral tendency ne 
are much less ex: mable than the Fabliaux, by whicl 
they were preceded, or the Italian Novelettes, by which 
SR were followed. In general, it may be remarked, that 


are derived from the Gesta Romanorum and the Fabliaux, 
This, from the examples given, the reader will have diffi- 


2 Sco F, W. V. Schmidt, Beitraoge sur Geschichte der Romantischen 
Possie, p. 181, ete. ; Grimm, Reineke Fuchs, p, colxiiiy Ad, Kuhn, 

Mis “Der Durme Wolf.” 

* See F. W. V. Schmiilt’s notes to Straparcla, p. 299 ; Loiseleur Des 
Jongehamps, Fab, Ind, P. ii, p. 125. 
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the capital of Franco, During those excursions he must 
have become intimately acquainted with the manners of 
his native country; and at Paris he would acquire the 
French language, and, perhaps, study the French authors. 
‘Tired with his mercantile employments, Boccaccio next 
applied himself to canon. lam, and, in the proseention of 
this study, he had occasion to peruse many works, from 
which, a8 shall be afterwards shown, he has extracted 
materials for the Decameron, Disgusted with law, he 
finally devoted himself to literature, and was instructed by 
various masters in all the learning of the age. The greater 
art of the Decameron, it is true, was written before he 
made proficiency in the Greck language; but it can- 
not be doubted, that, previous to its public appearance, be 
embellished this work by interweaving fables, which he 
met with among Gresk authors, or which were imparted 
to him by his master Leontius Pilatus, whom he styles, in 
the Genealogy of the Gods, a repository of Grecian history 
and fable. 

‘An investigation of the sources whence the stories in 
the Decameron have been derived, has long exercised the 
learning of Hialian critics, and has formed the subject of a 
keen and lasting controversy. The light hitherto thrown 
on the dispute is such as might be expected, where erudi- 
tion has been omployed for the establishment of a theory, 
instead of the discovery of truth. Many of the commen: 
tators on Boecaccio have been anxious to prove, that his 
stories are for the most part borrowed from the earlier tales 
of his own country, and those of the French Trouveurs ; 
others have argued, that the great proportion is of his own 
invention; while Domenico Manni, in his History of the 
‘Decameron, has attem, to establish that they have been 
mostly derived from the ancient chronicles end annals of 
Ttaly, or have bad their foundation on incidents that 


1 © He collected in every direction the materials for his Decamoron,” 
‘writes Daunou, in his discourse on the state of letters in France in the 


have the means to avail himself of is 
‘Phomand caused thems to bs Forgotten isnot a matter whi 
‘Hist. Litt. de In France, xvi. 230, 
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To the sources whence they have flowed may be partly 
ascribed the i of the tales of Boccaccio, and the 
introduetion of numerous stories where our disapprobation 
of the crime is overlooked, in the delight we experience 
from the description of the ingenuity, by which it was 
accomplished. ‘This may also be in some degree accounted 
for by the character of the author, and manners of the 
time, But that the relation of such stories should be 
assigned to ladies, or represented as told in their presence,' 
and that the work, immediately on its appearance, should 
have become avowedly popular among all classes of readers, 
is not so much to be imputed to popular rudeness, as to 
a particular event, of the author's age. Just before Boc- 
eaecio wrote, the customs and manners of his fellow-citizens 
underwent a total alteration, owing to the plague which 


Antiche.—1, See Novelle letterarie, 1755.—2. Historia de Praeliis, 


tx Day, Ne i Tuoositae a pentay Greek souree-—Lai du 
Laustic of Marie de France.—7. The Ancis,—8, Helinandus.—10, 


epee as = Acme ‘Wise Masters—Oriental tale of Nussereddin 
Hatseha. 

tru Dax. No, 2. Baier 6. saver Fablieu,—4. Seven Wise 

-Discipl. = asl Sst on 

fe 


en Pair, fabli 

‘Gubbio Bariaam 

«, Jomphat —3. Oriental, source 8 Seren Whe Maca eee 
Romanorum—Discipl. Clerie.—9. Busone da Gubbio. 

' a ‘Booeaccio afterwards became ashamed of the licen- 
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his Roman de la Rose, introduces Faux Somblant habited as 

monk, In England,about 1850, the corruptions and abuses 
of religion, and the absurdities of superstition, couched, it 
is true, under a thick veil of allegorical invention, were 
ridiculed with much spirit and humour in Langland’s 
“Visions of Piers Plowman,” while the Sompnour's tale in 
Chaucer openly exposed the tricks and extortions of the 
mendicant friars. At first sight it may appear, that the 
freedom of Boccaccio was more extraordinary than that of 
the Trouveurs, of Chaucer, or Longland, as he wrote so near 
the usual seat of church authority; but it must be recol- 
lected, that when Boccaccio attacks the abuses of Rome, it 
ig not properly the church that he vilifies, as the pontifical 
throne had been transferred from Italy to Avignon, half a 
century previous to the composition of the Decameron. The 
former capital is spoken of in similar terms by the gravest 
writers who were contemporary with Boccaccio, Thus 
Petrarch [sonnett 107] terms it, 


* Gia Roma, or Bubilonia fulsa ¢ ria,” 


‘The whole city was excommunicated in 1327, and, according 
to all the authors of the period, presented a terrible scene 
of vice and confusion. Hence the frequent attacks by 
Boccaccio on Rome, so far from being considered as marks 
of disrespect, may be considered as proofs of his zeal for 
ror at Pteaat for the church to which he belonged. 

Besides, at that period no inquisition existed in Italy, and 
authors were not accused of heresy for defaming the monks. 
Much of Boceaceio’s satire, too, is directed against the 
friars, who wandered about as preachers and confessors, 
and were no favourites of the regular clergy, whom they 
deprived of profits and inheritances. The church was also 
aware that the novelists wrote merely for the sake of 
pleasantry, and without any desire of reformation:—\ Ce 
n’est point,” says Mad, de Staél [De la Litterature, ch. 10), 
* sous un point de vue philosophique, qu’ils attaquent les 
abus de la : ils nont pas comme quelques-uns de 
nos écrivuins, le bitt de réformer los défauts dont ils plai- 
santent; cequ'ils veulent seulement c'est s'ammuser d’autant 
plus que le sujet est plus scrienx, C'est la ruse des enfans 
leur ; ils leur obéissent & condition qu'il 
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Villa Palinieri, and the valley 80 beautifully painted near 
the conclusion of the sixth, is that on ie the traveller 
yet gazes with rapture from the summit of Fiesole. In 
these delicious abodes the manner of passing the time 
seems in general to have been this:—Before the sun was 
high, a repast was served up, which appears to have cor- 
responded to our breakfast, only it consisted chiefly of 
confections and wine. After this, some went to sleep, while 
others amused themselves in various pastimes. About 
mid-day they all assembled round a delightful fountain, 
where a sovereign being elected to preside over this enter. 
tainment, each related a tale, ‘The party consisting of ten, 
and ten days of the fortnight during which this mode of 
life continued, being partly occupied with story-telling, the 
number of tales amounts to a hundred; and the work 
itself has received the name of the Decameron. A short 
while after the novels of the day were related, the company 
partook of a supper, or late dinner, and the evening con- 
eluded with songs and music. 

Boceaccio was the first of the Italians who gave a dra. 
matic form to this species of eomy ee In this respect 
the Decameron has a manifest advantage over the Cento 
Novelle Antiche, and, in the simplicity of the frame, is 
superior to the eastern fables, which, in this respect, Boe- 
caceio appears to have imitated. Compared with those 
compositions which want this dramatic embellishment, it 
has something of the advantage which a regular comedy 

over unconnected scenes. Hence, the more na- 

tural and defined the plan—the more the characters are 
diversified, and the more the tales are suited to the cha- 
racters, the more conspicuous will be the skill of the writer, 
and his work will approach the nearer to perfection, It 
has been objected to the plan of Boccaccio, that it 1s not 
natural that his company should be devoted to merriment, 
when they had just interred their nearest relations, or 
abandoned them in the jaws of the pestilence, and when 
themselves were not secure from the distemper, since 

it is represented as raging in the country with almost 
equal violence as in the city. But, in fact, it is in such 
cireumstances that mankind are most: oy for amuse- 
mn; amid general calamities every thing is lost but 
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is generally accounted the most pathetic in the work, is 
put into the mouth of Dionco, On this point, however, it 
may be remarked, that although, as in the case of Chaucer, 
it may not be dificult to assign one distinctive story to a 
strongly-marked character, yet it was scarcely in the power 
of human genius to have invented ten discriminative tales, 
each of which was to be expressive of the manners and 
modes of thinking of one individual. Besides, where the 
characters were so few, this would have given a monotony 
to the whole work, and the introduction of a greater num~ 
ber would have been inconsistent with the basis of the 
author's plan. 

If the frame in which Boceaccio has set his Decameron 
‘be compared with that in which the Canterbury Tales have 
been enclosed by Chaucer, who certainly imitated the 
Ttalian novelist, it will be found that the time chosen by 
Boceaceio is infinitely preferable to that adopted by the 
English poet. The pilgrims of the latter relate their stories 
on a journey, though they are on horseback, andare twenty 
nine in number ; and it was intended, had the author com- 
pleted his plan, thut this rabble should haye told the 
remainder of their tales inan abominable tavern in Canter- 
Dury.’ On the other hand, the Florentine assem ea 
course in tranquillity and retirement, surrounded 
the delights of rural scenery, and all the Dagniipete of 
architecture, But then the frame of Chaucer afforded a 
much greater opportunity of displaying a variety of striking 
and dramatic peers and thence of introducing charac- 
teristic tales, His assemblage is mixed and fortuitous, and 
his travellers are distinguished from each other both in 
tahoe and character, Even his serious pilgrims are marked 

their several sorts of gravity, s and the ribaldry of his low 
ahasractees 18 dittexonts Laon says Dryden, in the pre- 
face to his Fables, “ every one of the pilgrims in the Canter- 


. arb Nl Sh eee und cites Chaucer's 
_ 


her two, 
Uf ventures that whilom han befulle.” 
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had frequented his house in Paris, with the charge of col- 
lecting, in his absence, some debts that were due to him. 
To this choice he was led by the malevolent disposition and 
profligate character of wea teeneg! which he thought would 
render him fit to deal with his debtors, who, for the most 
rt, were persons of indifferent credit and bad faith. 
iappelletto, in the course of exacting the sums that were 
owing to his employer, proceeded to Burgundy, and, during 
his stay in that province, he lodged with two brothers, who 
were usurers. Persons of this description are common 
characters in the Fabliaux and Italian novels: they came 
to France from Italy, and established themselves chiefly at 
‘Nismes and Montpellier,and received the name of Lombards. 
‘They lent on pledge at twenty per cent,, and if the loan was 
not repaid at the end of six months the pledge was for- 
feited. While residing in the house of the usurers, Ciap- 
pele is abe ey ee ill. During his sickness he one 
.y overhears his hosts deliberate on turning him out, lest, 
being unable to obtain absolution, on account of the multi- 
tude and enormity of his crimes, his body should be refused 
church sepulture, and their house be, in consequence, as- 
saulted and plundered f-complimenta which it seems the 
mob were predisposed to pay # ia) i 
them to send for a priest, =f give themed 
uneasiness, as he make a satisfactory confession. The 
holy man having arrived, inquires, among other things, if 
Nateiarecacied tagleibong, Sia penitent, with many 
groans, answers, that after long fasts he had often eat, 
bread and water with too much relish and pleasing appetite, 
especially when he had previously rosaet great fatigue in 
prayer or in pilgrimage. The priest again asks if he had 
ever been transported with anger? to which Ciappelletto 
replies, that he had often felt emotions of resentment when 
he heard young men swear, or saw them haunt taverns, 
follow vanities, and affect the follies of the world. Similar 
answers are received by the confessor to all the questions he 
to his penitent, who, when now about to receive abso- 
lution, spontaneously acknowledges, with many groans and 
cher sedehiniiberon ntance, that he bad once in his 
life in the house of God, and had on one occasion de- 
i maid to sweep his house on a holiday. All this 
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Giannotto, who dreaded the consequence of the Jew be- 
holding the depraved conduct of the leaders of the church. 
His resolution, however, was not to be shaken, and, on 
arriving at Rome, he found the pope, cardinal, and prelates 
tameaniite gluttony, drunkenness, and every detestable 
vice, On ret aoe he declared to Giannotto his 
determinstion to tized, being convinced that that 
religion must paler the Holy Spirit, 
which had flourished and erat ores ned cortsstmapioeat 
the enormities of its ministers. 

This story ia related as having really happened, by Ben- 
venuto da Imola, in his commentary on Dante, which was 
written in 1376, but none of which was ever printed, except 
a few passages quoted by Muratori in his Italian Antiquie 
ties of the middle ages, 

(Of assousitok tha’ Worere constates obtained sxuinat the 
church in this and the preceding tale, they both received 
considerable corrections by order of the council of Trent,” 

8, The sultan Saladin wishing to borrow a large sum 
from a rich but niggardly Jew of Alexandria, called him 
into his presence. Saladin was aware he would not lend 
the money willingly, and he was not disposed to force a 
compliance: he therefore resolved to ensnare him by ask- 

ing whether he judged tho Mahometan, Christian, or Jewish 
Pai. to he “rus ones dn easncr to this the Jew re- 
lated the story of a man who bad a ring, which in his 
family had always carried the inheritance along with it to 
whomisoever it was bequeathed, The possessor having three 
sons, and being importuned by each to bestow it on him, 
secretly ordered two rings to be made, precisely similar to 
the first, and privately gave one of the three to each of his 
children, At his death it was impossible to ascertain who 
was the heir, ‘Neither,’ says the Jew, ‘ can it bediscovered 
which is the true religion of the three faiths given hy the 


" This to be found, however, says Liebrecht, in du Gubbio’s “ Avene 
turoso Ciciliana, also briefly in Lather's Table’ talk, Colloquia Mensalin, 
cup, 4; of also Schimpe tnd Lene, p. 61, and Bobeli, Fecetie, 1870, 
P21, Madame de Sevigné alludes to im lector, Jal 36, 1691, 

+ Bottari, j. pp. 35-49 defends Boceaceio from the «! ge af iseligion, 
and indeed 'the story may be interpreted ns a defence of Christianity, 
though ab the expense of its ministers, 
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passed to the Cento Novelle Antiche, of which the 72nd 
tale is probably the immediate original of the story in the 
Decameron.’ 


‘We are told in the Menagiana, that some persons be- 
lieved that Boccaccio’s story of the rings gave rise to the 
report concerning the existence of the book De Tribus Tm- 

‘ibus,* about which there has been so much contro- 

ersy, Mad. de Staél says, in her “Germany,” that Boc- 

caccio’s novel formed the foundation of the plot of Nathan 

the Wise, which is the masterpiece of Lessing, the great 
founder of the German drama,’ 

4. A young monk, belonging to a monastery in the 
neighbour] of Florence, prevails on a peasant girl, 
whom he meets on his walks, to accompany him to his 
cell. While there he is overheard by the abbot, who ap- 
proaches the door to listen with more advantage, The 
monk, hearing the sound of feet, peeps through a erevice 
in the wall, and perceives his superior at the entrance, Tn 
order to save himself from chastisement, he resolves to 
lead the abbot into temptation, Pretending that he was 

abroad, he leaves with him, as was customary, the 
eys of the cell. It is soon unlocked by the abbot, and the 
monk, who, instead of going out, had concealed himself in 
the dormitory, is supplied with ample materials for reeri- 
mination. Iam surprised that this story has not been 
versified by Dentainey asitkts precisely in the style of those 
he delighted to ee : 
test their virtues, when it becomes manifest that the ring of the you 
Tabi chester sd hess Bf che sa Lewebors rs mo seertlloe 
wer, ‘The tale is thus moralized (sce note, ii, p. 16). ‘The knight is 

SS De iy Land, which the Jews 
possessed ; the second son's treasure typifies the temporal dominion 
Tenens bax tia aeny oft pores the Christian faith, which 
alone ean bea! ailments and remove mountains. 

* This, however, is doubifl, the tale there difers considerably. 
Besides ‘ios mentioned, a similar story is also contained in 
the Fabliau Dis dou vral anlel, in the Sma peadicentunm of Bromyers, 
i444, and in the Acreentaran Gieiano of da Gubbio. Compare alse 
sexy it by Swi of a Tub, 

arriba “Lehrb, Th, 2 Abth, Bp 82, ete 
sot letiar io hia brother, Aug. 11, 1778, and ip enctber to 
Her Jan. 1g, 1779, acknowledges Boceaccio's story as supplying the 
foundation of ever. 
* See Landau, Beitrage, p. 175; Cento Nov, 54; Bouuri, i. p. 224, 
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A widow, who was now the mistress of Azzo, marquis of 
Ferrara, possessed a house near the ramparts, She had 
heen sitting up expecting her lover, for whom she had pre- 
ee the bath, and provided an elegant repast : but as she 

received intelligence that he could not come, she 
calle in Rinaldo, whom she hears at the porch. He is hos- 
pitably entertained by her at supper, and, for that night, 
makes up to his hostess for the absence of the marquis. 
Phe robbers, on the other hand, are apprehended and 
thrown into prison that very evening, and executed on the 
following morning. 

St. Julian was eminent for providing his votaries with 
good lodging: inthe Wnglish title of his legend he is called 
the gode Herbejour ; and Chaucer, in his Canterbury ‘Tales, 
bestows on the Frankelein, on account of his luxurious hos- 
pitality, the title of SeintJulien.? When the child Anceaume, 
in the romance of Milles and Amys, is carried on shore by 
the swan, and hospitably received by the woodman, it is 
said, “qu'il avoit trouvé Sainct Julien a son commande- 
ment, sans dire patenostre,” ‘This saint was originally a 
knight, and, as was prophesied to him by a stag, he had 
the singular hap to lall both his father and mother by mis- 
take? As an atonement for his carelessness, he afterwards 
founded a sumptuous hospital for the accommodation of 
travellers, who, in return for their entertainment, were re- 

2 Sint Julian he was in his eontree 5 
His table dormant in his hall alway 
Stode redy covered all the longe da 
Canterbury Teles, prol, ¥. 358, 

St. Julian was also the patron of many callings which necessitated 
wayfuring from place to place, possibly because he fled himself from his 
Dative place, on account of a chargeof parricide, according to the Jegend, 
which moreuver relates that having ferried a poor man almost tro: 

‘Pith cold across a Fiver, and cared for him ft wes revealed fo him next 
day that his passenger had been the Saviour. 

‘The legend of St, Julian Hospitator, suys Prof, Vesselovsky, is a 
branch of the Tndo-Europenn myth which in Greece was represented by 
the story of CEdipus, Christendom, in the Weat hy the legend vf 
Pope -y, in the East by m series of ecclesiastical logonds of incest, 
Tn the account of St. Julian, the parricide and other circumstances 
ercapt the ineet are found. A. Veuslonoky, on the “Comparative 

ly of the Medieval E; Zhoornal Ministerstva_ Nurodnayo 

in, Chast exh p, 345. Cf. Kostomarof, Istoricheskia 
Monografii iysledovania, tom 3, pp. 829-958, 
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suaded Andreuceio, by an artful story, that she is a sister 
whom he had lost, he to remain that night at hor 
lodgings. After he had thrown off his clothes, he falls, by 
means of a trap-board, which was prepared by her con- 
trivance, into the inmost recess of a place seldom resorted 
to from choice, on which his sister takes possossion of his 
purse and garments. Being at length extricated from his 
uncoiafortable situation by assistance of some of the neigh- 
bours, he judiciously Zevesss tomer tha sea-shore; but 
on his way he mects with certain persons who were pro- 

ceeding to violate the sepulchre of su archbilop ee Nie 
who had been interred that day, with many ornaments, 
particularly a valuable ring, on the body.’ Andrenecio 


‘towns, and they were compelled to return to them at a fixed hour, and 
obliged to dress in a certain way, or to Wear certain recognizable marks, 
En un mot ce n’étoit pas une profession insolente, qu’on laissdt insulter 
aux bonnes meurs par son impudence et son faste; c'etoit une classe 
particuliére, dévoué & Ja brutalité d'un certain nombre d’hommes, mais 
tenue dans Pavilissement ot elle doit toujours rester, et absolument isolée 
de toutes les autres par Is honte et par Yopprobre.” ‘The 
of Provins were notorious in the thirteenth century. notiee 
on the ‘in Bourquelot’s “ Histury of Provins,” i. 278. Notwith- 
standing the remarks in the text, prostitutes were in Italy the object 
pt ty aide and it seems clear that they were outside the pale of 
citizenship, and had little redress for any Th j|-treatment from the Inws 
enacted trom time to time to protect them from extremities of violence, 
‘At Florence Milan, and Bologna they were restricted to bir special quar 
ters under pun of whipping; at Padua, Bergnmo, and Milan they were 
forbidden themselves in the markets and publie places nt Mantua 
they were rtebanthesoeinpe Sundays and holidays. ‘They were com. 
belled by law to buy the bread or fruits which they had touched inthe 
marketplace, gier: ieth ionic! she els ‘The Statutes 
Er Aven (isisjen! regulations, The Neoy ‘consti« 
t Monde thems Tittle ek Corte, or Gaile dale “Mere- 
which sat at Naples, took cognizance of ‘all matters: seeee 
them. Huving, however, exceeded its powers, it was in the sixt 
cent lo deel with tooo worsen only “le qual poe 
t cotidianamente yendono il corpo loro per danari diso 
nem ala” Lathe Ringlom of Neple, to, ou ta othe pertarbeteae 
tutes were nominally restricted to certain quarters; but the law was ill- 
observed, and they had invaded some of the finest streets of the 
—Rabutaux, De a Prostitution en Europe, etc., Paris, 1881, 38, ete. 
2 Pratl Filippo Capece Minatolo, archp, 1288-1301, 
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Pericone—the prince of Morea—the duke of Athens— 
Constantius, son of the emperor of Constantinople—Osbech, 
King of the Turks—one of Osbech’s officers, and a mer- 
chant, who was a friond of this officer. Her first lovers 
obtain her by murdering their predecessors ; she afterwards 
plage winters ait peaclenth iamaterrol by 
legacy or purchase. While residing with her last and least 
distinguished , sho meets with Antigonus, an old 
servant of her father, by whose means she is restored to 
him, As the princess, by an artful tale, persuades the 
sultan that she had austerely spent the period of her ab- 
sence in a. convent, he scruples not to send her, according 
to her original destination, to the king of Algarva, 

does not discover that he is the ninth proprietor.— 
Basciata non perde ventura, anzi rimnuova come fala luna,” 

This story is taken from tho romance of Xenophon 
Ephesius,' and has furnished La Fontaine with his tale La 
Fianeée du Roi de Garbe. 

8. Does not possess much merit or originality of in- 
vention, ‘The revenge taken by a queen of France for a 
slighted passion, is as old as the story of Bellerophon, 
though it has been directly imitated by Boccaccio from 
that of Pier della Broceia and the Lady of Brabant in 
Dante? Another part ofthe tale has cortainly beer taken 
from the story of Antiochus and Stratonico.? 


1 See supra, i. p. 61. ‘The chaste character of the original Anthia 
setiesbesdataraed br tose foe fae ances typowrey ts 
sor ” lissolute of the 

Beo sles Brealie, Hommes Gslansee, Dis’ Da Mor 

‘yesie Scant. p. $46, denies this parentage; Cappelletti, p.822, follows 

him, and with Lami (Novelle Letterarie di Firenze, 1754, columns 209, 

225, 297, and 273), considers is to have, notwithstanding some contra 

Gictons snd snuchionisms, » historical frandation somewhere between 
‘1515 and 1320, 


for Stratonice is recognized by the} 
vehemence of the lover's pulse at . y 
nished Lionardo of Arezzo with the theme of ane of his novels. 


twenith chapter of the Gasta'Komanorum, as alleged, asconding 
‘Maerobins, who, however (see Grnesse, Gestu, ii. p. 261, note), says 
nothing of the surt, a knight, who suspects his wife's fidelity, summons 
a clergyman to advise with.” While the household were at table the 
Clergyman feels the wife's pulse : when the conversation was about the 
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a stock of goods, and who relates to her, in confidence, the 
manner in which the trinkets had been obtained. The fair 
being over, she persuades him to accompany her to Alex- 
andria. She also sends to Italy, and induces her husband, 
Bernabo, to come to settle in the same place, Then, in 
presence of her husband and the sultan, she makes Am- 
brogivolo confess his treachery, and discovers herself to be 
the unfortunate Zinevra. The traitor is ordered to be 
fastened to a stake, and, being smeared with honey, is ex- 
posed naked to the gluttony of all the locusts of Egypt, 
while Barnabo, loaded with presents from the sultan, re- 
turns with his wife to Genoa," 
1 This tale is, according to Simrock (Shakespeare's Quellen IIL, 
P: 210), derived from a Latin original, which he, however, does not 
‘ify. It has considerable reseml to the French Roman de lu 
‘iolette ou de Gerard de Nevers of Gibers de Montreuil, ‘This has 
een edited (1854) by Francisque Michel, who considers it to have been 
composed subsequently to 1225. A prose romance of the same name 
and subject was printed at Paris in 1526, Gerard de Nevers is a fic- 
titinus personage, A bet similar to that in the text is made by Count 
Gerard, on the virtue of his wife Kuryanthe, with Count Lisiard of 
Forez, who, by means of a hole made in the wall, is enabled to behold 
Herycuthe at her bath, and netice-a violet appeat on her right breast 
el baing, 
Et tantost « coisi le suing, 
Et voit sor sa destre mamicle 
The violette nouvicle 
Inde (i.e. violet coloured) paroir sor la car blanche.” 
Another French romance of the thirteenth century, 
CS ee vi acto 
was ? in sal, ies were print 
"Michel's introdnction tothe 


n in his i. 
Here the same wager is Iuid by Bertram, J, and taken uj 
Hogior, who commences rl len with gifts which aro nage 
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of Boceaccio's novel. But it seems more probable that the 
plot of Cymbeline was drawn directly from the original, or 
some translation of it, as the circumstances in the drama 
dear a much stronger resemblance to the Italian novel than 
to the English imitation, Thus Shakespeare's Jachimo, 
who is the Ambrogivolo of the Decameron, hides himself 
in a chest, but the villain in Westward for Smelts conceals 
himeelf below the lady’s bed; nor doos he impress on his 
the appearance of the chamber and the pictures, 
as Ambrogivolo and Jachimo do, in order to give a stronger 
air of probability to their false relation. Lastly, in Cym- 
beline and the Decameron the imposition is aided by a 
circumstance that does not at all occur in Westward for 
Smelts. Both Ambrogivolo and Jachimo report to the 
husband that they have discovered a certain mark on the 
breast of the lady. “ Ma niuno segnale,” says the former, 
“da potere rapportare Ie vide, fuori che uno che ella 
ee Tay EA pe gg ie a 
alquale erano alquanti peluzzi’ biondi come oro;" and 
isso exibel best eenetaad rors the trank, ands, 
the course of his examination, 
On her left breast 


A mole cingne spotted, like the crimson drops 
F the Metts combine ct ii, seene ii, 


And again, when addressing Posthumus, 


If you seck 
For further satisfying, under her breast 
(Worthy the pressing) lies a mole, &c,—Act ii, soone ti, 


The incidents of the novel have been very closely adhered 
to by Shakespeare, but, as has been remarked by an acute 
and elegant critic, the scenes and characters have been 
most injudiciously altered, and the manners of a trades- 
man’s wife, and two intoxicated Italian merchants, have 
been bestowed on a great princess, a British hero, and a 
noble Roman. Those slight alterations that have been 
made do not. seem to be improvements. In the Decameron 
the villain effects everything stratagem and bribery, 
but Jachimo is recommended by Posthumus to the princess. 
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hood, where suitable preparations had been made for their 
reception. 

Dax IIL. commences with a description of thenew abode 
to which the party bad betaken themselves. Tt was a 
sum seated on an eminence which rose in the 

EA ahead AB acta us halls 
and bass) ecpplisd wit ih all things that 
could administer to So aaligkt they noted the plea- 
sant court, the cellars stored with the choicest wines, and 
the cool abundant springs of water which everywhere 
flowed. Thence they went to repose in a fair gallery which 
overlooked the court, and was decked with all the flowers 
and shrubs of the season. They next opened a garden 
which communicated with the ates! Around and Rees 5 
the midst of this paradise there were spacious walks, en- 
vironed with vines, which promised a plenteous vintaye, 
and, being then in blossom, spread so delicious an odour, 
that, joined with the other flowers then blowing in the 
garden, the fragrance rivalled the fresh spiceries of the 
east. The sides of the alleys were closed with jessamine 
and roses, forming an odoriferous shade that fedeonpin 
only the rays of the morning, but the mid-day beam. In 
the middle of this a was a verdant meadow, spangled 
with a thousand flowers, and circled with orange trees, 
whose branches, stored at once with blossoms and fruit, 
presented a refreshing object, and yielded grateful odour. 
A fountain of white marble, of wondrous workmanship, 
adorned the centre of this meadow, and from an image, 
standing on a column placed in the fountain, a jet of water 

‘up, and again fell into the basin with a pleasing 

. Those waters, which overflowed, were conveyed 
through the meadow by an unseen channel to irrigate all 
parts of the garden, and, again uniting, rushed in a full 
and clear current to the pa This extraordinary garden 
viel ee rtte full of all sorts of animals—the deer and goats 
pass at their pleasure, or reposed on the velvet grass— 
the birds vied with each other in the various melody of 
their notes, and seemed to warble in response or emulation. 

One of the sides of this fountain was selected as the 
most agreeable spot for relating the tales. It had been 
agreed that the subject should still be the mutability of 
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2. An equerry of Queen Theudelinga, the consort of Agi- 
lulf, King of the Lombards, falls ove with his pte 
Aware that he had nothing to hope from an open declara- 
tion of love, he resolves to personate the king, and thus 
gain access to the apartment of her majesty. King Agilulf 
resorted only during a certain part of the night to the 
chamber of the queen, The amorous groom procures a 
mantle similar to that in which Agilulf wrapt himself on 
these occasions; takes a torch and rod in his hand, as was 
his majesty’s custom, and being farther aided by a strong 
personal resemblance, is readily admitted into the queen's 
apartment, where he represents his master. He had no 
sooner stolen back to his own bed, than he is sueceeded 
the king, who discovers what had happened, from his wife 
expressing her admiration at such a speedy return, His 
majesty instantly proceeds to the gallery where all his 
household slept, with the view of discovering the person 
who bad usurped his place, from the palpitation of his 
leart.! Fear and agitation betray the offender, and his 
master, that he might distinguish him in the morning, euts 
off a lock of his hair above the ear. The groom, who knew 
the intent of this, escapes punishment by clipping, as soon 
as the king had departed, a corresponding lock from the 
heads of all his companions. 

In the 40th chapter of the Gesta Romanorum, said to be 
from Macrobius, in whom, however, it is not to be found, 
a wife's infidelity is discovered by feeling her pulse in 
conversation ; but a story much nearer to that of Boceaccio 
occurs in Hebers’ French metrical romance of the Seven 
Sages, though, I belicve, it is not in the original Syntipas, 
The tale, however, has been taken immediately from the 
98th af the Cento Novelle Antiche; and it has been 
imitated in turn im the Muletier of Lafontaine.* Gian- 
none, in his History of Naples, has cénsured, not without 

1 See above, note, p. 72. 

* The for the detection of the perpetrator and the counter- 
stratagem of the Jatter form, in various guises, furma the thame of 
mmumberless tales in both Eastern and Western literature. In Herodotus 
Gi. 1) the story of the Egyptian king, Rbampsinitus, and the robbers of 
his treasury, may be looked upon as an early form of ij 
The t to secure the discovery of the 
dark, the obscurity being due to natural causes, or purposely brou; 
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Lastly, she complained to her confessor, that her busband 
having gone to Genoa, his friend had enterel the garden, 
and attempted to break in at the window, by ascending one 

of the tress, He was,as usual, rebuked by the priest, and 
having now fully learned his love-lesson, he climbed one of 
the trees in the garden, and thus entered the casement, 
which was open to receive him. 

‘This story is related in Stephons’ [Estienne’s] In- 
troduction to the Apology of Herodotus (ch. xv. 80). Tt is 
told of a lady of Orleans, who, in like manner, employed the 
intervention of her confessor to lure to her arms a scholar of 
whom she was enamoured. The tale of Boccaccio has eu 
gested to Molitre his play L’Boole des Maris, where Isal 
enters into correspondence, and at length effects a mar- 
riage, with her lover, by complaining to her guardian 
Sgunarelle in the same manner as the clothier’s wife to her 
confessor. Otway’s comedy of the Soldier's Fortune, in 
‘which Lady Dunce employs her husband to deliver the ring 
and letter to her admirer Captain Belguard, also derives its 
origin from the above tale in the Decameron,’ 


1 In the old German story, V. d. Hagen’s “ Gesammtabonteuer,” I, 
No. au ish stadeck ot gentie BE pee to Paris to study a: the 


A Banghers danghtor falls In lore with him, Sega 


Franciscan to confess her, and transmits 1 the friar 
to the student a trinket which she alleges he had sent her. He, 
entering into the stratagem, likewise requests the duped friar to restore 
necklace, which was ornamented with a 


way his master’s corpse, At the obsequies sweetheart throws a 
wreath on the bier, in token that she was consecrate to the deceased, 
and finally precipitates herself into the grave and dies. Hor father 
Uuilds a ounpery where his daughtee is interred, and then he roams the 
world as a pilgrim, 

#86 lange biz daz Got af sia 

ve ‘dag sin allin drin 

Ze himel riche kamen: 

‘Als émuezen wir ouch, Amen!” 


50: ‘lle, No, 30 Bonaventure des Periers, 
a J, Aico “Parasitaster.® These 
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Edo not think this story occurs either in the selection 
of Pabkiaux published by Barbazan or Le Grand, but I 
have little doubt that, i exists among those which have 
not been brought to light. The incident has been a 
favourite one with subsequent novelists. For example, 
it corresponds with the fourth tale of the Fourth Decade 
of Cinthio. Tt has also been versified by La Fontaine, in his 
Richard Minutolo, and, like the preceding story, furnished 
Houdart de la Motte with the name and subject of a 


comedy. 

7 & 8. Are but indifferent stories. ‘The last is the 
Feronde ou le Purgatoire of La Fontaine, and has given rise 
to a comic scene in the Fatal Marriage of Southern, in 





1 tia met probably of Easier origin,” semarke Landaa 

‘and is found, in porhups its earliest form, in Nachschobi, 8th night, 

<outi Nameb, Ath story, where a merchant retamed from travel i 

missions a pricuress, ‘She brings him bis own ie why hal become 
and who eee, 





ural Wis Masters the Esa of fests ae 
ear ing of snd and wie only forms 

of Le Meunier @ Arion, by nguerrand i Oisy, y aici one 
tary (Montaiglon, fi. $1; Legrand W’Aussy, ii, 256), much resembles the 
story. In the fabliaw 








a Attracts “both the miller, Jucquemars, and his sorvant, Muset, 
her to wait until al his other customers are served, 

and iepre lot abe oo hen Meme amroooes tae te sol ipod as has 
un dry, so the corn cannot be ground till next morning. illery, 
Dohler hi design, offers her the hoapitality of a little room anda 
‘that occupied by Temaelf ‘and his wife. ring the miller’s brief absence 
the girl unbosoms herself to the wife, who agrees to oceupy the bed 
destined for her guest, Jacquemars’ alleged cousin. Meanwhile Muset en- 
gages to give his master a pig in return for ission tocenter the little 
room after the termination of Jucq visit. ‘Tho result is that 
both the men are ontwitted. Muset refuses to pay ep the pig on the 
groand that the contract has not been fulfilled. is referred 
to the bail, who decides that Muset hes lost, but that Jucquemars has 
not gained, and adjudzes it to himself, ‘The story has been imitated in 
‘of Poggio, Sacchetti, and the Queen of Navarre ; also in Joco- 





the 
Guicciardini, p. 103, and Facéticuses Journéss, p, 213, Of, La Fon- 
taine's = Quiproquo’” Bee dAussy, Fablianx, 1828, ti. p. 256, 
ote, There is 2 German I version of ‘the story of the thirteenth 
century (y. 4. Hagen, Gesammtab., No, 9, bd. i.). 
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Giletta set out for Florence. On her arrival she learned 
that the count had fallen in love with a young woman of 
reduced circumstances in that town. Having 
arrangement with the mother of the girl, the count was 
given to understand that he would that night be received 
at the house of his mistress, if he previously sent her his 
ring as # proof of affection. This essential token having 
heen obtained, Giletta next represented the young woman 
of whom the count was enamoured, Beltram soon after 
returned to his own states, and Giletta, in due time, re- 
paired to Roussillon, where she arrived during a great fos- 
tival, and having presented her husband with his ring,and 
two sons to whom she had given birth, was acknowledged 
as countess of Roussillon, 

In this tale Boccaccio has displayed considerable genius 
and invention, but it is difficult for the reader to reconcile 
himself to the character, or approve the feelings, of its 
heroine, Considering the disparity of rank and fortune, 
it was, perhaps, indelicate to demand as her husband, a 
man from whom she had received no declaration nor proof 
of attachment ; but she certainly overstepped all the bounds 
of femalo decorum, in pertinaciously insisting on the cele- 
Lration of a marriage to which he expressed such invincible 
repugnance. His submission was as mean as her obstinacy 
was ungenerons, especially as he had pre-determined to re- 
nounce and forsake her, After this forced and imperfect 
union, she thought herself entitled to take possession of the 

ternal inheritance of her husband, while she knew that 
Fis pig wandering in a foreign Taod. and that abe wae the 
cause of his exile, The absurd conditions proposed by 
Beltram, are too evidently contrived for the sake of their 
completion, When Giletta arrives at Florence, in order to 

them, she finds not only that the indifference of the 
count continues, but that his affections are fixed on another 
cbject yet neither her pride nor jeslousy are alarmed ; 
she ingratiates herself with the family of a rival, and con- 
trives a stratagem, the success of which could have bound 
Beltram neither in law nor in honour. ‘The triumph and 
coronet it procured must have been but a poor gratification, 
nor could she in any way have atoned for her i 
salt-détdeement; uiileas by renouncing ‘all claim to her 
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that Ends Well. Tt probably came to the dramatist through 
the medium of Painter's ‘*(tiletta of Narbon,” published in 
the Palace of Pleasure, 1566 (vol, i, p, 90). ‘The preliminary 
circumstances are the seme in the English comedy and 
Ttalian novel; but in the former the catastrophe has been 
much protracted. There Helena, who is the Giletta of the 
novel, after she had obtained one of her credentials, and 
Dit hereelé in the way of procuring the other, spreads, for 

0 purpose, a report of her deatih; it is in’ consequence 
ea ere tsat ai Neal open acter Ben se 
ho is thrown into prison, We have also the useless addi- 
tions of the newly-projected marriage of the count with the 
daughter of a French nobleman, and the appearance of 
Diana, his Florentine flame, at court, in order to claim him 
as her hushand, Shakespeare has also added, from his own 
imagination his usunl characters of a clown and a boasting 
coward. “The story,” says Johnson, “of Bertram 
Diana, had been told’ before of Mariana and Angelo, and, to 
confess the truth, scarcely merited to be heard a second 
time,” This tale of Boccaccio has also formed the subject. 
of one of the oldest Italian comedies, entitled Virgi 


gina, 

which was written by B. Accolti, and printed in 1513. 

‘The plot of this drama has been taken, with little varia 

tion, from Boccaccio, as appears from the argument pre- 
ixed— 


Qual constrecto a sposotla, & poi partito 
ieenoe ge) 


ly with him in King 


vuleva Bhatta aus 
Dr. Hermann Seckinass Berichte der K. 
lschaft der Wissensehatten 2x Leip, 1860, bd. xii. p. 125, 
ae tc by Laan, Quellen, ed, 1884, 
‘Pentamerone, and ee {Bogenteceing iv, ive Ba, 
lg who points to the Romance Du Com dArtois et de 
ioe ra Janet Paris, 1897), as derived from an original a a 
the source whence Boccaccio drew. ‘The leading idea of 
the slg Coco ton sn tobe foal in thn Pein drome Sukuntala 
=~ the Heeyra of Terence;—Landau. The same idea is treated in 
the Spanish * Romance del engaio que us6 la reina dota, Maria de 
Aragon, para qué el rey don Pedro su marido durmiese cun ella.” Cf, 
Flies pene 1 Blatter, 1850, p. 53, ‘Nhe story too has been imitated by 
suspen (Notte vil, Pav. 1). 
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the palaces, and all the sights he beheld in that splendid 
city; but at length perceiving a troop of beautiful women, 
Ra what they were. “His father ade him cast down his 
eyes and not look at them, and, being unwilling to term 
them by their proper name, added, that they were called 
pales (Papere). ‘The Fides aerere. farther attention to 
the other ornaments of Florence, but insists that he should 
be allowed to take a gosling with him to the hermitage. 

This story is nearly the same with the thirteenth of the 
Cento Novelle Antiche, where a king’s son having been 
confined from his infancy for ten years, without sesing the 
sun, on account of an astrological prediction, at the end of 
that period has all the splendid and beautiful objects of 
the universe placed before him, and among others a num- 
ber of ladies, who were termed demons in the showman’s 
nomenclature. Being asked which of all chiefly pleased 
him, he answers, that to him the demons were 
most agreeable. This tale may be traced hi 
the Cento Novelle Antiche. In one of the parables of 
the spiritual romance of Josaphat and Barlaam, we are 
told that a king had an only son, and it was declared 
by the physicians, as soon as he was born, that if 

lowed to see the sun or any fire, before he attained the 
age of twelve, he would become blind. ‘Tho king com- 
manded an aj ent to be hewn within a rock, into which 
no light could enter. ‘There he shut up the boy totally in 
the dark, but with proper attendants, for twelve years, at 
the end of which period he brought him forth from his 
gloomy chamber, and placed in his view women, gold, 
precious stones, rich garments, chariots of exquisite work- 
manship drawn by horses with golden bridles, heaps of 
ponplo tapestry, end armed knights on horseback. | ‘These 
were all distinctly pointed out to the youth, but being 
most pleased with the damsels, he desired to know by what 
name they were called, An attendant of the king jocosely 
told him, that they were devils who caught men. Being 
afterwards brought before his majesty, and asked which of 
all the fine things he had seen he liked best, he replied,— 
“ Devils who catch men,” * 

1 In Adolph Holtzmann’s “Indische Segen,” the king’s daughter; Sante, 
lures the youth Rischjasringa, who knew not what a maiden is, from 
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otiara rims by Annibale Guaeco de Alessandris, Tt forma 
the subject of not fewer than five Italian tragedies; one of 
which, La Gismonda, obtained a momentary fame, from 
boing falsely attributed by its real author to Torquato 
Tasso. An English drama by Robert Wilmot, which is 
also founded on this story, was acted before Queen Dliza- 
Uthat the Taner Timp in 1568, "(Dodsloys Collection 
RON Pa voli) eared in French verse 
in the octave stanza by Wil- 
by son Tose to of Henry VIL' In this 
country it is best known through the Lidemunde and 
Guiscardo of den, Mr. Scott has remarked in his late 
‘that “the English poet has 
gross fault on his original, by representing the 
‘of Sigismunda as that of temperament, not of affec- 


\eron. 
English ballad of Sir Cauline and the daughter of the king 
of Ireland,” has a strong resemblanee to this novel of Boc- 
caceio, in the secret meeting of the lovers, and discovery of 
their ; the catastrophe, however, is entirely 


transgression ; 
different. ‘The fine arts have also added lustre and cele 


coe eevee re It was this picture 
tried vo copy and rival, an attempt for which he was 

ai ridi “The Sigismunda of Hogarth,” saya 
Horne Walpole, “is the representation of a maudlin 
atrumpet, just turned out of keeping, with eyes red with 
rage, off the ornaments her keeper had given her.” 
—See also Churchill's Epistle to Hogarth. 

2. The bad character of Alberto da Imola had become 
too notorious to allow him to remain in his native city. 

* A similar subject is introduced in Palmerin of En, igh ante 
the however, throws herself from a tower. Licbrocht, 
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ied destined to bave a son by Ammon, and afterwards enjoys 
jueen under the appearance of that divinity. But 
ra ea more probably been derived from the story related 
by Josephus (Ant. Jud. lib. 18, ¢. 8) of Mundus, a Roman 
night, in the reign of iboriue, who, having fallen in love 
Paulina, wife of Saturninus, bribed a priestess of Isis, 
owl tn wership Pauls ak ued, ts etarin ae Aa 
the god Anubis, being enamoured of her charms, had de- 
sired her to come to him. In tho evening she accordingly 
proceeded to the temple, where sho was met by Mundus, 
‘who personated the Egyptian divinity, Next morning she 
boasted of her interview with Anubis, to all her acquaint- 
ance, who suspected some trick of priestoraft; and the 
deceit having come to the Icbowbode GP AUinerina Ko are 
dered the temple of Isis to be demolished, and her priests 
Mat bod trot!” Bimllas’ decoytions arn’ nlao comninon td 
eastern stories. Thus, in the History of Malek, in the 
Persian Tales, the adventurer of that name, under the 
resemblance of Mahomet, seduces the princess of Gazna, 
A fraud of the nature employed by Alberto da Tmola is 
frequent in the French novels and romances, as in L’ Amant 
Salamandro, and the Sylph Husband of Marmontel. It is 
also suid to have been oftener than once practised in France 
in real life, as trom the well-known case of Father 
Girard and Mademoiselle Cadiore.’ 
‘The six following tales* arc of « melancholy description. 
‘They seem for the most part to have had some foundation 
in real incidents, which occurred a short while previous to 


Eno hn ence etn ce of Aenea ven in 
the and by the érowvere ‘Thomas of Kent, On tho other 
Nod Se hao th Spe a Be 

caceis, while inthe Pseudo Callisthene te fad goos undetected, and 
its author unpunished Tris clea fram a pssage (i. 12) in Bowness 
work, De Casibus illustrium Sirorum, that he was acyuninted with the 


and came before varios tribunals, 

with the sonal of Gisee qittl. His fant sera to have bran no 

ter than judicious advice to nt and encouragement 

be Heian casey weed ntoed ber lool Bee 
phi Univerele 

of Basil, The reader will, of eourse, 

story, with a short profutory account, 

Wille Rana nM, Honkiog’ Stross fxn Hida Sousa? 1872 
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the story of the Proveugal poet Cabestan, which is told by 
Nostradamus in his es of the Troubadours. Besides, 


meron, except 
in the circumstance that the lady stabs herself instead of 
leaping from the window. The incident is also told by 
Vellutello, in his commentary on Petrarch, who mentions 
Cabestan in the 4th part of his Triumph of Love [v. 53], 
Crescimbeni, too, in his annotations on Nostradamus,’ in- 
forms us that he has seen a MS. life of Cabestan in the 
Vatican, which corresponds in every particular, except the 
names, with the tale of Boccaccio. Rolland, in hisRecherches 
surles prérogatives des dames chez les Gaulois [p. 131], 
reports, that Cabestan having gained a cause ‘before the 
court of love, by the eloquence of his advocate, the lady 
of Raymond of Rossilione, he was allowed to kiss his 
beautiful counsel by decree of the court, His insisting on 


this privilege is assigned by the authors, whom Rolland 
cites, as the principal cause of the atrocious deed that 
followed* The story, as related in Nostradamus, occurs 
in the French tales of Jeanne Flore, where there is this 
epitaph on the lovers:— 


0 toi, qui passes sur ces bords, 
Apprends quo ee tombeau rocéle 

Un couple amourenx et fidéle, 

Br deux coeurs dans un méme corps, 


The novels of this day, it has been seen, principally eon- 
sist of the relation of violent attachments, which terminated 
fatally. In those of 

Dax V. There are chiofly recounted love adventures, 
which, after unfortunate vicissitudes, come to a happy 
conclusion? 

1. In the island of Cyprus lived a rich man, called Aris- 
tippus, to whom fortune had been in every respect favour- 


1 Istor, de In Volzar Poes., vol. ii p, 9, etc, 

4 Cf Bibliothéque des Romans, 1782, Sept. p. 88, eto. 

® Di cio che ad alcuno amante, dopo aleuni eri o sventurati accidenti, 
felicimente avenisso, 
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returned to Rhoder with Cassandra, and Cimon carried 
Iphigenia to 

Ha this novel weich 49 ap. GE. thowo ‘at haya ade 
most to the reputation of the Decameron, the author's 
object seems to have been to exhibit an example of the 
power of the gentler affections, in refining the human 
mind. Such a picture would have been more 
though perhaps less natural, than the representation 
actually given of the transition from an idiot to a ruffian : 
For it cannot be denied, that the expedients by which 
Cimon gets possession of a woman, who felt for him no 
reciprocal attachment, are merely rape and murder, It, 
has also been well remarked,’ that the continuation of the 
narrative hears no reference to the sudden reformation of 
Cimon, the original incident with which the 
ae ee might have carried off Iphigenia, 
and ull the changes of fortune which afterwards take place 
might have happened, though his love had commenced in 
an ordinary manner: nor is there anything in his cha- 
racter, or mode of conduct, that reminds us be is such a 
miraculous instance of the power of love, In short, in the 
progress of the tale, we entirely lose sight of ita striking 
commencement, nor do we reesive much compensation by 
the introduction of the new actor, Lisimachus, with whose 


Te has boon supposed that the original iden of Cimon's 
conrersion is to be found in an Idyllium of Theocritus, 
entitled Bovsod/oxoe; but it is hardly possible that the 
novelist could have seen Theocritus at the date of the 
composition of the Decameron, Boccaccio himself affirms, 
that he had read the account in the ancient histories of 
Cyprus; and Beroaldus, who translated this novel into 
Latin, also aequaints us that it is taken from the annals of 
the Kingdom of Cyprus,—a fact which that writer might 

robably have ascertained from his intimacy with Hugo IV., 
Fg of tint fala 

Besides this version by Beroaldus, the above story was 

translated into stanzas of English verse about the year 


* Scott's Dryden,” vol. xi. 
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entitled Lai du Lavstic, which, in the Breton language, 
signified a nightingule. There a lady, during the warm 
nighte of wimomer, uid) $5 leersyher Voshents tidy and 
repair to a balcony, where sho remained till dawn of day, 
on pretence of being allured by the sweet voice of the 
nightingale ; but, in reality, to enjoy the society of a lover, 
who resided in the neighbourhood. 

know of no version or imitation of this tale of Boc- 
caccio, except Le Rossignol, usually published in the Contes 
et Nouvelles of Lafontaine, and written in his manner, 
but of which I believe he was not the author.* 

5. This story is related by Tonducci, in his History of 
Faenza,? and it had been formerly told in an old Latin 
chronicle. ‘The Italian writers think that it would form 
a fine subject for the plot of a comedy, and it no doubt 
bears a considerable resemblance to the incidents in the 
plays of Terence,’ as also to the Incognita of Goldoni. 

6. Seems parily an historical tale; it is uninteresting in 
itself, but contains an incident which *Py to have 
pongentealte ‘Tabes the ‘puniehcacdb ct 0d)! adi 
phronia, who are tied back to back to a stake, and are 


about to be burned in this pera when rescued by the 


arrival and intercession of Clorinda. In the Decameron, 
Gianni di Procida being detected in an intrigue with a young 
lady, of whomhe had been formerly enamoured, but who was 
then the mistress of Frederic, king of Sicily, the criminals are 
sentenced to be consumed, while tied to a stake, ina similar 
position with the lovers inthe Jerusalem, But when they 
were already bound, and when the faggots were about to 
be lighted, they were delivered by the unexpected coming 
of Ruggieri dell Oria, the high who intercedes for 
them with the king. The desire, too, expressed by the 
lover in the Decameron, of a change of position, has been 
beautifully imitated by the Italian poet. Gianni di Pro- 
cida exclaims, when the sentence is about to be executed, 


manuscript of the fifteenth century, by Romagnoli, Bologna, 1863, 
‘This per is, however, probably Inter teal oe 

1 tis generally ascribed to Vergier. 

* Parte i. p. 152. Faenaa. 1675. 

* Jt bears, however, remarks Tondau, a greater resemblance to the 
Fpidicus of Plautus, and Cuppelletti (p. 407) fails to find much resem- 
blanco to the Incognits, 
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should espouse the lady whom he had seduced. Her 
lover then hastens to the country seat, and fortunately 
arrives before his mistress had been compelled to make 
choice of dying by the poison or dagger. Such marvellous 
recognitions as that in the above novel were frequent in 
old stories. The tale is in itself indifferent, and is chiefly 
curious as being the foundation of the plot of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's “Triumph of Love,” the second and best of 
their Four Pla: . in One, The drama, however, only com- 
mences when the lady is on the verge of her accouchement. 
esta aaa baits up to the lover Girard, in the 

person of his brother, and both at length prove to be 
Shildren of the duke of Milan. 

8, Nastagio, a young man of great wealth in the city- of 
Ravenna, was deeply enamoured of a lady of the family of 
‘Traversari, who rejected his proposals of marriage, and 
treated him with much harshness and disdain. As he was 

in danger of consuming his fortune in fruitless attempts to 
Gene comity hay ateiast by his friends to travel to 
some distant country, with a view of « his 

ion, After making preparations, as for a long journey, 
eae Bavenna, but proceeds no further than his cou- 
try seat at Chiassi, which was about three miles distant 
from the city. One day during his residence there, while 
wandering through a wood, lost in deep meditation, he is 
surprised by the uncouth spectacle of a lady in total des. 
habille, flying through the thickets with dreadful screams, 
pataned by fo hounds and a grisly knight, who rode on & 
'd, and bores drawn sword in hishand. Nastagio 

attempts = oppose this unhandsome procedure, but is 
warned by the huntsman not to impede the course of 
divine justice. ‘The knight then reveals to Nustagio, that, 
in despair at that Iady’s cruelty whom he was now pursuing, 
Beier ite hianselt wrth aba yord bs oold. ta Wa Rand 
sod that his mistress dying soon after, she was condemned 
to be hunted down in this manner every Friday, for a long 
course of years, by her rejected lover. By this time the 
visionary ‘victim is overtaken by the mastiffs, She is 
pierced with the rapier by the knight, her heart is torn 
out, and is immediately devoured by the dogs. As soon 
Pepiaieadupletsly Cimasrabarchs abe etaria ep a8 it ata 
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the tale directly from the work, A Mirror of True Penitence, 
of his contemporary Jacobo Passavanti (ob. 1357) ; Firenze, 
1856 (Dist. iti. cap. ii, pp. 46-48). Vincent of Beauvais 
reproduces the same story in his Speculum Historiale, lib. 
29, c, 120. 








tinguished by a particular brightnoss, being interred in @ separate 
crutch to tb yur 940 Dis boty wep ttalated tothe ohttch it 
‘a chapel was built in honour of the Blessed 






a 
eatin, which fn thus described by Eovy, ion is distin. 
iished from all others in fells (eer sufficiently worthy of notice, 
The two beudlee of the parish, in the oddest accoutrement, run uhew? on 
elie side heeping re the ae nurmous clubs which, they 
in their hand, are si to represent two savages. ‘Their 
dress, which is tight-fitting, is covered from the feet to the neck with 
ivy leaves, attached to the material in the manner of slates to a roof. 
‘thei "all cones! lat, like that of sorcerers, is begreened in the same 
way. Their appearance and demeanour elicit the boisterous laughter 
of the peasants, In this extraordinary habiliment they perform their 
fanetions even about the al‘ar. 

“The canopy is followed by seven men, also woaring the strangest of 
costumes: they represent St. Evermaras and his following, ‘The Saint 
is cad in » tani of cones brown acu pided at the wast by leathers. 

ty which depend w long rosary and a gourd. ‘The upper part 
oF the figure is covered with & camall or short mantle of leather, to 
which sholls are attached, On his head is a round hat ; he holds in hix 
hand 2 white staff. ‘The others have only the manile and stuff, xu 
underneath black coats and breeches and white waistroats and stockings, 
They are escorted by filty-two youths on horseback headed by a man 
with a gallows look’... . The procession has completed half its route, 
it arrives at the chapel; there high mass is sung, after which the pions 

traverses the other half of the commune, then returns to the 
church, ‘The last benediction having been given, men and women, 
young and old, betake themselves in a throng to the meadow. ‘The 
Pilgrims procede and take up positon in a etclo round ce fountain, 
Mhey intone @ canticle, which, thongh somewhat rustic, is not unmelo- 
dious. During this time the horsemen representing Hnoco and his 
band thrice outside the meadow, then, clearing the fence, they 
also three times round it on the inside. ‘Then the pilgrims o)- 
proach the chapel and sing a %égende commencing: ‘ Je suis un pauvre 
élerin qui volontiers fait un pélerinage,’ 

“This last chaunt ended, Haceo comes up, he brandishes his sword ; his 
aspect is terrible, his thundering noice annotinces to the strangers that Chey 
must die, A dialogue begins berween him and Evermarus. ‘The latter 
entreats him for life. He bas not, he pleads, yet uocomplished the work 

This is the pathetic moment in the ceremony ; 
assistants break 
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pleasaunt.” He has chosen the psalm measure which he 
used in paraphrasing the Acts of, the Apostles — 
He sawe approche with swiftie foot 
‘The place where be did staye, 
A dame with scattered heares untrassed, 
Bereft of her araye. 
Besides all this two mastiffs grest, ete, 
Tt is not impossible that such old translations, now obso- 
Jete and forgotten, may have suggested to Dryden’s notice 
those stories of Boceaccio which he has chosen. Sigismunda, 
or Ghismonda and Guiscard,’as well asCimon and Iphigenia, 
tea epieene in old English rhyme before they received em- 
nent from his genius, In his Theodore and Honoria 
he has adorned the above story with all the charms of ver- 
sification, and converted what he found an idle tale, into a 
‘beautiful The supernatural agency, as well as the 
feelings of those present at Nastagio’s entertainment, are 
managed with wonderful skill, and it seems on the whole 
the best executed of the three novels which he has selected 
from the Decameron. 
9. Is the Faucon of Lafontaine. Of this story it has been 


remarked, that “as a picture of the habitual workings of 
some one powerful fooling, where the heart reposes almost 
entirely on itself, without the violent excitement of oppos- 
ing duties or untoward circumstances, nothing ever came 
up to the Tan Cate aed and his Faleon. The perseve- 


rance in at it, the spirit of gallantry and generosity 
epaeas it, has no parallel in the history of heroical 
sacrifices. The feeling is so unconscious too and involun- 
tary, is bronght out in such small, unlooked-for, and unos. 
tentatious circumstances, as to show it to have been woven 
into the very nature and soul of the author.”* 
2 Contain Worthy Pooms of great Antiquitic Reserved 
im the Studie of a sXe Geb . Bow first published 
.S.—. The tragedy of Guista Sismond, ete, London, 
ta, 
eRe Nipatoa doe upon this tale for his HI Halon de Fede- 
been imitated in German by Hegerdon, ii. p. 203. 
Capote in his interesting osny on this tale in ihe work before cited, 
tas Franco Sechettfa Novell 195, us showing the great sfocticn 
fe seignors of the middle ages had for their hawks. Lasbrecht sur 
saies that the Fablina of Guillaume ou. Fanevm may have suggested 
the story Jo Bocesccio. Seo Barbasan, ii. 407 ; Legrand, ii, 41, ‘The 
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done to these, or questionless, it would have put down its 
other leg like its fellows.” 

10, Is the only tale of this day which does not consistin 
a mere expression, Friar Cipolla, of the order of St, An- 
thony, was accustomed to go once a year to Certaldo, to 
gather contributions. In this he was usually very suc- 
cessful, owing to the wealth and credulity of the people of 
that district. While there, as usual, in the month of 
August, he took an opportunity one Sunday morning, when 
all the inhabitants were assembled to hear mass, to solicit 
their attendance on the following day at the church-door, 
to contribute their mite to the poor brethren of St. Anthony. 
He also informed them he would preach a sermon, and ex- 
hibit a most precious relic—a feather of the angel Gabriel, 
which he had in the chamber of the Virgin, when 
he came to her at the annunciation in Nazareth, ‘The friar 
being of a jovial disposition, had two bottle companions in 
Certaldo, who happened to be present and resolved to play 
him some As he went abroad to dinner that day, 
they easily got access to his room, where they found a wal- 
let, and in it a casket wrapped up in silk, which contained 
the feather of a parrot, a bird at that time scarcely known 
in Italy. They carried off this feather, which was intended 
to pass for that of the angel, and, substituting some coals 
in its place, left all things apparently as they had found 
aateP Next Gey realtmmpescose ti tls being sastraitad) 
the friar sent for his wallet: having commenced his ser: 
mon, he discoursed at great length on the wonders of the 
relic he possessed, but when he came to the exhibition, he 
was somewhat disconcerted at finding the coals in place of 
the feather; yet, without changing countenance, he shut 


stor} legged « 

Hotochs, but as this wetter fouriahed in the frat half of the fourtcents 
Pee es laper hardi pin deny been the source of Boceaccio’s tale, 
Landau, 'rench edition «f Hodscha by A. Decourde- 
tance} Faris; 1h76._ The 76th Talla of the one-legged goose, ‘Seo 
Landau, Quellen, p. 334. 
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satire on ludicrous relics. The Pardonere, who had just 
arrived from Rome, carried in his wallet, along with other 
treasures of a like description, part of the sail of St. Peter's 
ship, and the veil of the Virgin Mary :'— 

ae with these relikes, whanne that he fond 

fn dae at dwelling up on lond, 
Syma a ‘he gat him more moneie 
‘the persone gat in monethes tweie, 


A catalogue of relics rivaling in absurdity those of 
Chaucer's Pardonere, or Boceaccio’s Cipolla, is presented 
in Sir David Lindsay’s “ Satyre of os ‘Thrie Estait In 
the thirty-cighth chapter of “ Apology for Hero- 
dotus,” we are told that a priest of Gaui returning from 
the Levant, boasted that he had brought from Bethlehem 
the breath of our Saviour in a vial, and from Sinai the 
horns which Moses wore when he descended from that 
mountain. If we may believe the Colloquia Mensalia? of 
Luther, the bishop of Menta pretended to possess the 
flames of the bush which Moses behold burning! 

The sixth day concludes with a description of a valley, 


in which the ladies pass some part of the day. Tt was of 
a cireular form, encompassed by six hills, on each of which 
stood a palace built in form a castle. ‘Those sidos that 
sloped to the south were covered with vines, olives, and 

species of fruit-tree; those that looked towards the 

were planted with oaks and ashes. The vale itself 
vas foll of eyprose trees and lourels, through which no 


sunbeara dart on the flower-spangled ground. But 
what was chiefly delightful, a stream issued through a 
valley which divided two of the hills, and, rushing over a 
rock, made an agrecable murmur, while the drops that 
were sprinkled shone to the eye like silver; it thence 
flowed in a clear and tranquil channel, till it was at length 
received into a pebbly basin in the midst of the plain. 
Dax VIL. Is appropriated to stories of tricks or etrata- 
gems, which women from love, or for their own security, 
1 See the Truth of Legends, in Essays on Religion and 
‘1865, pp. 271-280. 
of bonsted he had a gleam of the 


Ik of M. Luther, od. W. Hazlitt, 
Lond., 1857, p, 199. 
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while he is thus intoxicated she goes ont toa gallant. At 
length the husband, distrusting her motives in thus en- 
couraging his evil propensity, pretends on one occasion to 
be drunk when perfectly sober. His wife went abroad 
according to custom ; but when she returns she finds the 
door locked, and on her husband refusing to it, 
throws a stone into a well, ‘The man thinking she had 
drowned herself, and fearing that he might be accused of 
the murder, runs to her assistance, Meanwhile she gets 
into the house, and shuts him outin turn. She loads him 
‘with abuse, anda crowd being gathered, he is exposed as a 
dissipated wretch to all his neighbours, and among others 
to the relations of his wife, This tale is the origin of the 
‘Calandra’ of the CardinalBibbiena, the best comedy that 
appeared in Italy previous to the time of Goldoni: it also 
forms the ground-work of one of Dancourt’s plays, and 
probably suggested to Molitre the plot of his celebrated 
comedy, Georges Dandin.' The story, however, had been 
frequently told before the time of Boccaccio, being one of 
the Fabliaux of the Trouveurs, published by Legrand 
(vol. iii. p. 143). Tt appears in the still more ancient tales 
of Petrus Alphonsus es 15], which have been so frequently. 
mentioned, and in one of the French versions of Dolopatos, 
or the Seven Wise Masters. It does not occur, however, 
in Syntipas, the Greek form of that romance, nor in the 
French version (Dolopatos) of Hebers, but only in that of 
the anonymous Trouveur.* 

5, A merchant in Rimini being immoderately jealous 
of his wife, confines her closely at home in the most 
grievous restraint, She contrives, nevertheless, to enter 
into correspondence with a young man, called Philip, who 
lived in the adjoining building, by means of a chink in the 

n between a retired part of her own house and 
chamber. On the day before the Christmas fes- 
tival, the lady informs the merchant that she means to go 
on the folowing morning to church, to confess her sins to 


+ See ly act ili, sc. 8, Hans Sachs has drawn from zhe same 
source for his farce Das Weib in Brunnen, 

+ See Du Meril, Histoire de la Poesie Seandinave, p. 352. G, Keller, 
Rom, des Sept Sages, p. elxxxix, Bandello, Pt. III, No, 47, Ser- 
cambi, Nov, 8. itsche Blatter, i, 154. 











night while her husband is asleep, and that he possesses a 
which neither locks nor bolts can resist. ‘That 


alia by sorcing hic that 

. i it she had discovered his 
and that he was the priest to whom she alluded 
in her confession. 


hears 
w, who lived in the house. He immediately turns his 
out of doors, and on her recovery reproaches his 
‘wife with her conduct. She replies, laughing, that she had 
detected his trick, and had taken that mode of at once 
oe Bae such injurious suspicions, and of get- 
ting of his nephew, who was burdensome to the 
i Tt is not easy to understand, from the abridg- 


of whether this explanation was an inge- 
device on the part of the lady to conceal her gallan- 


original source both of the fabliau 
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tries, or whether she had really acted from the motives she 
avowed. The modern imitations correspond more closely 
with the Decameron than with the original Fablian, Tn 
the 78th of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, entitled ‘Le 
Mari Confesseur,’ a lady who is confessed by her husband 
in the disguise of a priest, acknowledges a criminal inter- 
course with a squire, a knight, and a priest. On hearing 
this the husband bursts out into an indignant exclamation. 
“Were you not,” says she, with some presence of mind, 
“a squire when I married you, were you not afterwards a 
Imight, and are you not now a priest?” This is copied by 
Lafontaine in ‘Le Mari Confesseur.’ In Bandello (Nov. 9, 
par. 1)! the husband suborns the priest to hear the con- 
fession of his wife, and stabs her on its being reported to 
him, which cuts out the ingenuity and readiness of the 
wife's reply. “Compare,” says Legrand, in a tone of 
trallation, this TA story of assassination with the 
French Fabliau, and see with what truth nations uninten- 
tionally paint their manners.” Malespini, however, though 
an I novelist, has adhered in his 92nd tale to the 
incidents of the Fabliau, In the tales of Doni, the wife 
has an intrigue with a page during her husband’s absence. 
Being detected by a neighbouring baron, she bribes him to 
silence by granting him the same favours; she again 
permits herself to be discovered by a priest, and purchases 
secrecy by a similar compliance: she is confessed by her 
husband on his return, and having inadvertently acknow- 
ledged her triple transgression, she gets off by remindi: 

he wateed aah though now aes ke had been 
formerly the king’s page, and was at that moment a 

‘est. 

79 The wife of a Florentine gentleman had two lovers. 
‘To the one, called Leonetto, she was much attached; but 
the other, Lambertuccio, only procured her goodwill by the 
power which he possessed, in consequence of his high rank 
ded dufuanbaok dots: bee injury. While residing at a 
country seat, the husband of this lady left her for a few 
days, and on his departure she sent for Leonetto to bear 
her company. Tambertuccio also hearing of the absence 


' Sco infin, ii. p. 215. 
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160), Bandello (N, 11), and Parabosco (N. 16). One or 
other of these tales suggested a part of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's comedy of Women Pleased (act ii. scene 6), 
bere Taabella in « similar manner conveys tmo lovers out 
of her chamber, when surprised by the coming of her 
husband. 
7..A young man of fortune in France, of the name of 
“ewis, repaired to Bologna, from a desire to see a lady, 
alled Beatrice, whom he had heard mentioned as the 
‘inest woman it the world. He found that her beanty ex- 
-geded even his high expectations, and he became so deeply 
gnasnouted, thet, with the view of being constantly near 
fier person, he engaged himself as an attendant to her 
ausband. In a short while he proved so acceptable to his 
‘aster, that he was looked on more as a friend than do- 
iestie. One day, on which the husband was abroad hawk- 
ing, Lewis, while Playing at chess with his mistress, re- 
vealed his n, acquainted her with his rank in life, 
he had done for her sake. ‘The lady took the 
bold stop of desiring him to come at midnight ta the apetts 


ment in which she slept with her husband. ‘Thither Lewis 
repaired at the appointed hour, quite uncertain by what 


neron (Dosa. can 
iv, 85, 


(Barbaran, 
jand rete het is daped 


Rae ‘paramoursand herself contrives (o deceive her 
Legrand (i, 290) refers this story to the Dolopathos, which 

he confounds with the Sevon Wise Masters, in neither of which however, is 
it tobe found. According to F, W. V. Schnidt (Beitrage, p. 137), the tale 
is mi jin all Western versions of the Seven Wise Masters; however, 
Baeenoton wary Meter that ia Syelyns than that of the Diaipas 
spisenueaaybe taken from the tale of “a noble man at Rome,” in 
tho stove mentioned old German manuscript of Gesta Rom. As this is 
vot found in the Latin versions of the Gesta, and cun hardly have been 
known to eae ret fer that his story is derived directly from 
the Greek Syntipas or Latin or French translation, now lost, of 
thal work” Uso te aiterest Unenm) essian of thle say, of 

(pata) ‘They all, a8 wel as the, western com 
mg OR A tn son, or master and servant, while in the 
‘Decameron no ee pend subsists. See Landan, Uber die Quellen des 
Decamerons, pp. 27 and 105, cf. also Poggio’s No, celxvii., Callida con- 
ails forentine femine in facinore deprehonsee. 
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means the lady intended to ‘ify his passion. 
Beoatssety cach Hecate ti maple preaching the side 
the bed where the lady was, she a1 her husband, 
informed him that his servant Lewis hai made offer 
of his love, and that if he wished to be satisfied of 
of her assertion, he might dress himeelf in her 
go to the pine-tree in the garden, where, in 
ure his conviction, she had agreed to meet him. 
husband set out on this errand ; Lewis re- 
some time with the lady, and then, at her sugges- 
down to the garden with a cudgel in his hand, 
ised on the husband, feigning to believe that 
punishing the wife, and reviling her all the while for 
infidelity, After this the sufferer returned to bed, and 
deemed the drubbing he had received amply compensated 


TEAGLGEEESES 
te 





Dy the assurance now obtained of the fidelity of his servant 
and chastity of his sponse. 

‘The incidents in this novel are amusing enough, but it 

| does not that there was any necessity for the lovers 


to have had recourse to such intricate and perilous expe- 

dients. ‘This tale has been copied by Ser Giovanni in the 

| Sad of the Grd dey of his Pecorone, und haw given rise to 

part of an old English comedy of the seventeenth cen- 

| tury called the City Night-cap, by John. Davenport, whieh 

relates to Francisco's intrigue with Dorothea, the wife of 

| Lndovico,* It is the « Mari cocu, battu, et content,’ of Lafon- 
taine:— 


Messire Bon ent voula que le zele 
De son Valot nveut ét8 jusques la, 
Mais le voyant si sage, et oi Adele, 
Le bon ‘des coups s0 consol, 





© See Letoux de Lincy upon the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, No. 88, 
‘and the Conti du Ridere, i, 139. «1 
‘eontento.” Cf. also Timoneda’s “ Alivio de C 
‘and the Romancero, Muilri 
u alla i ren in Mone's r fur Ki 
4, 454, Der Horr und der Schrieber.—Lienrnont. Cf. also 
d’Aussy, ifi, 411. Roger Hontemps en Belle humeur, 
Bracclalin, i. 20, as well as the Colombier in the 
fi, 293, edn. 1735. Compare also a fabliau in 
Christi College, Oxford, edited and commented on bj 
Pan! Meyer in Romania, i. 69, and Montuiglon, ii, 215, It 
de un chevalier ¢ de sa dame e de un clerk.” 
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8. Sismonda, wife of Ariguccio Berlinghieri, a Floren- 
tine merchant, fell on a singular stratagem to obtain inter- 
views with her gallant, She procured a string, one end of 
which she tied to her great toe, while the other went out at 
the window and reached the street. The lover used to pull 
the cord as a signal of his approach, and if the lady let it 

go to him, it was understood that he might come in, as this 
expressed that her husband vine asleep. Ariguecio observ- 
ing this string, suspected there was some mystery at- 
ted to it, and while his wife was gehts it 
from her toe, and fastened it to his own, It was shortly 
after tugged by the gallant, on which Ariguecio ran to the 
entrance, and ued his rival to a considerable distance, 
The lady, awakening, conjectured what had happened. She 
accordingly put out the light, went into another apartment, 
and bribed one of her waiting-maids to take her place, in 
order to meet the resentment of her husband, who on his 
return eut off the hair of the substitute, and disfigured her 
face with blows, He next went to the house of his wife's 
brothers, informed them of her conduct, and how he had 

d her. They accompanied him home, resolved to 
take a still more complete vengeance on thoir guilty sister; 
but on their arrival they found her sitting at work with 
perfect composure, neatly appatelled her face umblemished, 
and her hair properly ordered. As this differed wholly 
from the account of her husband, they refused to give 
credit to the other part of their brother-in-law’s story, and 
reviled him bitterly on account of the enormities of which 
their sister now introduced a plausible detail. 

In the 4th novel of this day, we have seen a woman in- 
geniously justify herself in the sight of her relations, and 
Uring her husband into disgrace; but the incident of the 
substitution and cutting off the hair, is more ancient 
than the time of Boceaccio, and seems to have been 
suggested by the Fablian of ‘Les Cheveux coupés? ou 
la qui fit accroire A son mari qu'il avait révé 
eat ¥. ii, p. 99, Des Tresces,‘ Barbazan, ii, 393), 


* Tie altimace youre ofthe story it, however, Eastern and probably 
Baddhistic, Bat the oldest form in which it is known to us, 
in the 10th story nf tho Mongolian Collection, Siddhi ir (oe ae 
P51), ia considerably different trom Boceaccic’s tale. ‘The elements of 
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Robbers, at least as it ay appears in the version of Galland, a 
shoemaker’s wife being detected in an intrigue, and tied to 
a pillar, persuades another woman to take her place. The 
Tasbacid cise during night, and cuts off the nose of the 
substitute. After this catastrophe the wife instantly re- 
sumes her position, and addresses a 
oanifort her innocence, by curing her of 
of edo ya of Maley pana ae 
* it also occurs in the Cent Nouve 
ae 
of 
Severino panateer of Galicia nose, ee her in the 
dark for his wife Tolante. 

9. Lidia, wife of Nicostrato, one of the richest inhabi- 
tants of Argos, became enamoured of an attendant of her 
husband, named Pyrrhus. By the intervention of a female 
confidant, she disclosed to him her passion, and solicited a 
return. Pyrrhus, suspecting that this message was a 
stratagem ‘to try his fidelity to his master, demanded, 
before requiting her affection, that she should kill her 
husband's favourite hawk, and send him a tuft of his 
master’s beard, as also one of his grinders,’ in token of her 
sincerity. All this the lady promised to porform, and 
added spontaneously, that she would offer her husband in 
his own presence the most grievous insult he could receive. 
The two first articles of her engagement she easily fulfilled. 
She also obtained a tooth, by instructing her husband’s 
pages to turn aside their heads while serving him, and then 
persuading him that they did so on account of his bad 
breath, occasioned by a spoiled tooth, which he readily 
permitted her to draw. In order to perform the voluntary 
part of her agreement, she went one day into the garden, 
accompanied by her husband and Pyrrhus. By her direc 
tion the latter climbed a pear-tree, whence, to the great 
surprise of the former, he exclaimed against tho immodesty 
of bis conduct with his wife. The husband ascribes this 


deceptio visus to some magical property in the pear-tree, 

and, ascending to investigate its nature, he attibntes to 

1 OF, Panschatantra (bk. i, tale 4, Benfey, ii, 385 paras 
‘Capua, . 


Max: Mille, Laipsig, 1844 ip. 875 Zohn 
* CF, Hon of Bourdeauk, supra, i, 295, 
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enchantment the intercourse that takes place between his 
wife and servant. 

‘All that relates to the pear-tree in this tale corresponds 
precisely with the 4th lesson in chapter 12th of the collec- 
tion of oriental Se a ne ee Peres 
Dannsh, or Garden of Knowledge—“The fourth Ceeenrnd 

bestowed her attention on the Pilgrim Bramin, de- 

ed him to an orchard, and having gone home, said 

to her husbund, I have heard that in a certain orchard 

is. date tree, the fruit of which is of remarkable 

fine flavour; but what is yet stranger, whoever ascends it 

sees many wonderful objects. If to-day, going to visit 
this orchard, we gather dates from this tree, and also see 

not be unproductive of amusement. In 

short, she so worked upon her husband with flattering 

and caresses, that he went to the orchard, and at 

instigation of his wife ascended the tree. At this 


not the least answer, the flames of anger seized the mind 
of the man, and he began to descend from the tree; when 
the Bramin, with activity and having hurried over 
section of the Tirrea Bede, went his way. The 

when he saw no person near, was astonished, and 

said to himself, Certainly this vision must have been 
tmiraculous. From the hesitation of her husband, the 
artful wife guessed the canse, and impudently began to 
buse him. Then instantly tying her vest round her waist, 
she ascended the tree. When she had reached the topmost, 
branch, she suddenly cried out, O! thou shameless man, 
what abominable action is this? The husband replied. 
Woman, be silent; for such is the property of the tree, 
that whoever ascends it sees man or woman below in such 
+ ie hed wife now came down, and said to 
Mipecanning garden and amusing «pot is 

one can gather fruit, and at the same time 

the wonders of the world! The husband replied, 

seize the wonders which falsely accuse man of 
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wickedness ! Late “Bahar-Danush,” vol. ii.) It is 
true, that the Bahar-Danush was not written till long 
after the age of Boccaccio, but the author Inatulla pro- 
fesses to have borrowed it from the traditions of the 
Bramins, from whom it may have been translated into the 
languages of Persia or Arabia, and imy from these 
regions to Europe by some crusader, like’ other Asiatic 
romances, which have served as the ground-work of so 
many of our old stories and poems. Indeed, I have been 
informed by an eminent oriental scholar, that the above 
story of the Bahar-Danush exists in a Hindu work, which 
he believes prior to the age of Boccaccio. That part of the 
tale in the Decameron, which relates to the stratagem by 
which the lady obtains a tooth from her husband, seems to 
have been suggested either hy the Conte Dévot d’un roi qui 
voulut faire briler le fils de son seneschal, or the 68th story 
of the Cento Novelle Antiche, which is copied from the 
French tale (see infra, vol. ii. ch. ix.). The incidents in 
the novel of Boceaccio concerning the pear-tree form the 
second story in Lafontaine’s “La Gageure des trois Com- 
mires.” They haye also some resemblance to the Merchant’s 


Tale i hes and by consequence to Pope's “ January 


* Seo Schmidt, Deities p. 815 Du Mev p, 254 4 Kalle, Rom, des 
Sept Sages, p. chexvii, and ceil, and p, 52, 56, Wieland’s Oberon, 
‘stanza 80, ete. Thomas Wright, Latin Stories from MSS. of the 'Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Centuries, No. 91. The Fablian, Legrand, ii. 

5 Montaiglon, ili, p, 64; D Orville, Contes, 1782, ji. p. 1835 

ini, Novelle, i, 131 and 290; Geeta Romanorum, cap. Ixxxiv. 5 
Weiborlist, v. d. Hagen, Gesammtab,, ii, No, 38, p, 261; Poosies of 
Marie de France, ii. 206, 

Cf. w story in’ the Codex Paneiutichi of the Cento Noyelle Antiche 
(Papanti, Catal, No, 22, Biagi, No. 155), where the interoouree between, 
the Tovers takes place in » tree beneath which the blind husband is 
standing. St. Peter is witness to the scene, and asks that sight may 
be miraculeusly granted to the man for the confusion of the woman, 
This is accorded, but upon his reproaching his wife, she immediaely 
retorts: “If Thad not done s0, you would never hare seen the light 
In the your 1702, Count Lamberg, Imperial ambassador, writes from 
Rome a story of the Spanish Viewroy at Naplos, the Duke of Medinn- 
cell, ifs coos fone i esti oer conversa wich the 

Giorgina, reproached him bisterly, and sic chagrin 
Jealousy, ‘The duke bewok himself to his confessor, who restored 
domestic peace by convincing the duchess that the devil had assumed 
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money; he arrived, accompanied by a friend, in whose pre- 
sence he gave her the two hundred florins, desiring her to 
deliver them to her husband when he should come home. 
He thus obtained the caresses of his venal mistress, and on 
the husband’s return, informed him that having no farther 
oceasion for the sum he had lately borrowed, he had repaid 
it to his wife. As she had received it in presence of a wit- 
ness, she was obliged to refund the money pers soshume- 
fully acquired. ‘This is Chaucer's “ Shipmanne’s Tale, or 
Story of Dan John:” it is Lafontaine’s “ A Femme avare 
Galant escroc.” The above is attributed to Cap- 
tain Philip Stafford, in Johnson's “ Lives of Pirates and 
Highwaymen.” Indeed, that work is full of tricks recorded 
‘by Boccaccio, Sabadino, and Saechetti; which shows that 
it is a mere invention, unless Johnson's worthies resorted 
to the Italian novelists for instruction. 

2. A priest having fallen in love with the wife of a 
sant, ‘to the cottage one day in absence of the husband, 
and obtains whatever he desires from the wife, on deposit- 
ing his cloak in her hands, as a pledge for payment of a 
certain sum. The priest afterwards finding that it would 
be impossible for him to spare the money, but feeling that 
it was requisite to redeem so essential a part of his dress, 
sends to his mistress for the loan of her mortar, He re- 
turns it with many thanks, at a time he knew her husband 
would be with her, and desires his messenger to ask for the 
cloak which had been left as a pledge when the mortar was 
borrowed. ‘The woman is thus obliged to deliver it up, as 
she could not assert her right to retain it in presence of her 
husband. 

This tale was probably suggested to the Italian novelist 
by the first purt of the Fabliau du Prestre et de la Dame, 
though the imitation be not nearly so close as in most of 
the other tales in which Boccaccio has followed the produc- 
tions of the Trouveurs. In the Fabliau, a priest, while on 
an amatory visit to the wife of a burgess, is nearly sur- 
prised by ‘the unexpected coming of the husband. His 
mistress has just time to conceal him in a great basket, 
which stood in an adjacent apartment; but in the hurry 
he left his cloak behind him. He had not long remained 
in the basket, before it occurred to him that it might be 
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ied to better than concealment ; taking it in 
ey tesa Be voto boldly to ta vaca here the Wargest 
was sitting with his wife, and requested, as he had now 
brought back the basket, of which he had the loan, that 
Ppa isk reset bo te en shonla boron to him. 

bliaux ‘bazan ct Moon, t, ii, p. 181; Legrand, 
iii 417; Montaiglon, 1235.) 

4. Me prebendary of Fiesole became ennmoured of a 
widow in his neighbourhood. As he was old, and of dis- 
agreeable porson, the lady was much distressed by his im- 

te solicitations. In order to get rid of them, she 


‘The whole family then burst into the room with lights, and 
the priest is at the same moment gratified with a view of 
his superior, and the mistress for whom he had thus sacri- 
ficed his reputation. 

* Bocenoci ly derived the story from some other faba 
te whi ie adhered mow deny Horas rien he teewie 
aes ro phtec uanibctoos into Lau leone ven oper whshera 
t condensed form, furnish the material of differont Fabliaus, and among 
‘them the following :-— 

“Versus de mola piperie. 
Militis uxorem clamidis mercede subegit 
Clericus, et piperis clam tui inde niolam, 


Singe 
Laer 
age 
Decameron, 
greed is a chief motive, the restitution being, how- 
‘not by further playing on the passion of avarice, as 
‘upon the fear of detection, as it is also in the ruse of Dan 
‘Chaucer's “ Shipmanne’s Tale,” of which ono is also reminded 
‘coming into the samo essential class of story. 
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This story is taken, with little variation, from the Pab- 
Tian Le et Alison, of the Trouveur Guillaume le 
Normand It is also the 47th of the 2nd part of Bandello. 

7. A man of letters, who had studied at Paris, becomes 
enamoured, on his return to Florence, of @ young widow of 
that city. She is soon made acquainted with his passion, 
‘but resolves, as she had another gallant, to turn it into 
ridicule, One night when she expected her favoured lover, 
she sends a waiting-maid to direct the scholar to come that 
evening to the court behind her house, and wait till he be 
admitted. Here he remains for a long while amid the snow, 
which had fallen the day before, Sr every moment 
to he invited in, the widow and her laughing all the 


time at his credulity, An excuse is first sent to him, that 
the lady's brother is arrived at her house, but that he 
would not stay long, At length, towards morning, he is 
informed that he may depart, as the brother had remained 
all night, The scholar goes home almost dead with cold, 
resolving to be revenged for the trick which he now per- 
eeives had been played on him. In the course of a few 


months the lady is deserted by her lover, and applies to 
the scholar, to recall his affections by magical operations, 
in which she believes him to be skilful, Pretending to 
accede to her wishes, the clerk informs her that he will 
send an image of tin, with which she must bathe herself 
three times in a river, then ascend naked to the top of some 
unoccupied building, and remain there till two damsels 
appear, Br ehh Wall bie WEA ANA Wintel @ Tkve dons, As 
cordingly the lady retires to a farm which she possessed in 
the country, and having three times immersed herself at 
midnight in the Arno, she next ascends an uninhabited 
tower in the vieinity. The scholar, who lay in wait, re- 
moves the ladder by which she got up. A long dialogue 
then follows between them; he reproaches her with the 


Barbasan, Fabliaux, ed, augm, par M. Méon, 1808, vol. ii, 427, 
Leg ‘ij, 420, and Mestaighn,i 8. Landau (uae pa 181) com 


Tos of Plautas and Ovid, Fast iii, 677-694, 
Bosamenonee (ed. Burmann, Leyden, 1720, No, 363, p. Ee seats 
‘erehunt so importunes & poor man to give up his wife to kim for a 
sum of money, 1 mepts the amount, and sends bi his 
wierd abived i her iste 
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huving informed her of the conduct of her husband, per- 
suades her to a mutual revenge, corresponding to the 
uature of the offence. Spinelloccio was then drawn from 
his concealment, “after swhich,” says the novelist, “ all par- 
ties concerned dined very amicably together, and the same 
Good understanding continued amongst them for the time to 
come.” 


‘This story was probably suggested to Boccaccio by the 
latter part of the Fablinu Constant du Hamel (uesanal 
iii, 356; Barbazan, i. 296),' There a priest, a provost, and 
a forester, attempt to seduce a peasant’s wife. The hus- 
‘band has thus a triple vengeance to execute: But in the 
Fabliau this revenge was an ungrateful return to the wife, 
who had not yielded to the solicitations of her lovers, but 
had contrived ‘to coop them up successively in a tun which 
held feathers. This Fabliau again probably derived its 
origin from somo oriental tale, In the story of Arouya, 
in the Persian Tales, a lady, solicited by a cadi, a doctor, 
and governor, exposes them to each other. 

‘To Persia the story had probably come from the Bramins, 
as there is a similar incident in the Bahar-Danush, which 
is founded on their traditions ;—“ Gohera saw her husband, 
Houssum, conducted to the Cutwal for examination. She 
followed, and requested that magistrate to release him ; 
but he refused, unless she would submit to his embraces, 
She then went to the Cauzi, and requested his interference; 
but the judge offered her relief only on the same conditions 
ag the Cutwal. She seemingly consented, and appointed a 
time for his visit at her lodgings, She then went to the 
Cutwal, and made also an assignation with that officer. 
At night the Cauzi comes, bringing with him provisions for 
a treat, and while feasting is interrupted by a knocking at 
the door. Fearful of being discovered, he entreats Gohera 
to conceal him, and she shows him a large jar, into which 
he creeps, and the lid is fastened upon him, The Cutwal 
now enters, when, after some time, the door sounds again, 


151, remarks a resemblance botween this fubliau and the 
ies yor tp Upakosa (Somaiora, cap, 4). For various allied tales, see von der 
Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer, pp. xxxv-Ixi; Keller, Li romans des 

Segesy Tubingen, 1836, von HL A. Keller, p. coxxili ; Bundello, p. iti 
‘Nor. 43; Casti Novelle galanti, No. 7; Cent, Nouv, Nouvelles, No, 3, 
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‘without receiving it, he saw he had been duped ; but as he 
had no proof of the debt, and was afraid to return to Flo- 
rence, he sailed for Naples. There his friend Ca 
treasurer of the empress of Constantinople, at that time 
resided. Having acquainted him with the loss sustained, 
at the suggestion of Camigiano he re-embarked for 
Palermo with t number of casks, which, on his 
arrival, he ent in the warehouse as being filled with 
oil; be then satel his acquaintance with his former 
mistress, and appeared to be satisfied with her apologies. 
Jancofiore, who understood that the late importation was 
valued at two thousand florins, and that her lover expected 
still more precious commodities, thought herself in the way 
of a richer prize than she had yet obtained, and repaid the 
five hundred florins, that the Florentine might entertain 
no suspicions of her honosty. ‘Then, on pretence that; one 
of his ships had been taken by corsairs, he procured from 
her a loan of a thousand florins, on the security of the 
merchandise which she believed to be in the warehouse, 
and with this sum he departed to Florence, without the 
knowledge of his mistress, When she had despaired of his 
return, she broke open the casks he had left behind, which 
were now discovered to be filled with salt water, and a little 
oil on the surface. 

The origin of this story may be found in the tales of 
Petrus Alphonsus.’ There’a certain person lends a sum of 


J Diseiping eleicalia,c. 16. The ioiient of eneneing betta oe tae 


filled with rubbish seems to have come from the East through Spain, 
Even that para of honour, the Cid, employed the stratage of the 
coffer filled with sand to procure means for his journey inte e: 
“Then two Jews of woll-known substance 
To hi board inveth hey 
And of them s thousand florins 
‘Asketh with all courtesy. 
+ To!? aaith ho, ‘ these two large coffe 
Tadlen all with plate they be Kei a 
‘Take them for the thousand florins— 
Pil ee 
In one year, if I redeem 
‘That ye cll them T ogroe? 
“Trusting to the Cid’s great honor, 
‘Twice the sum he sought they lend 5 
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gence of the new dupe, This like most other stories of 
borrowed from the east, as a 


(Legrand, Fabliaux, ii. 
403, Barbazan, iv. 109,) to the author of the Gesta Ro- 
manorum * (¢. 118), and of the Cento Novelle Antiche. 
Boceaccio probably obtained it from the 74th tale of this 
last work, where the story, as related by Petrus Alphonsus, 
is given as the third example of those, who, trying to be 
Vetter, lost the whole. “Qui conta de certi che per cereare 
del meglio perderono il tutto.” The novel of Boccaccio 
has some resemblance to the under-plot of Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife, where Estifania, a courtezan, insnares 
Michael Perez by personating a lady of quality, but is 
herself afterwards cozened with par’ to the contents of 
his caskets. 

Day IX. During this day the narrators are allowed to 
recount stories on any subject they please,’ but they seem 
for the most part to have followed the topics of the 

preeeding one. 

1. A widow lady in Pistoia had two lovers, the one 
called Rinuceio, the other Alexander, of whom neither was 
acceptable to her. At a time when she was harassed by 
their importunities, a person uamed Scannadio, of repro- 
ate life and hideous aspect, died and was buried. His 
death suggested to the lady a mode of getting rid of her 
lovers, asking them to perform a service which she 
thought herself certain they would not undertake. She 
acquainted Alexander, that the body of Scannadio, for a 
purpose she would afterwards explain, was to be brought 
to dwelling by one of eet kkinsmen, and feeling a 
horror at such an inmate, she would grant him her love, 

in the corpse clothes of Scannadio, he would 
coceupy his in the coffin, and allow himself to be con- 
veyed to her house in the place of the deceased. To 
Rinuccio ai sent to request that he would bring the 
corpse of Seannadio at midnight to her habitation. Both 
lovers, contrary to expectation, agree to fulfil her desires. 


* In Dec. viii, 5, where a somewhat similar situation is brought 
wnat 
3 Di quello cho piu gli aggrada, 
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| During night she watches the event, and soon pereeives 
eels sdgnring Alexander, who was 
rc tticaivt sendin, On Oo coal 
“some of the watchmen with a light, Rinuccio throws 
his burden and runs off, while Alerander returns 

in the dena clothes. Next day each demands the 
oe of his ston, which she refuses, protending to 
elieve that no attempt had been made’ wo execute her 


commands. 

Tm an old English ballad a similar expedient is devised 
ies pricrees, to got rid of hor three lovers, a knight, a 
eee burgher. She promises her affections to the 

ithe will Toe tightee chapel as a dead body, and 

‘wrapped in a winding-shest, Next she requires the parson 

as mass over the corpse, which she pretends is that of 

“# cousin who had not been properly interred. She then 

tells the merchant to bring the body to her house, as the 

Sea owed her money, and must not be buried till his 

i: the debt; and, in order to torrify the 

aa she desires that he should equip himself in disguise 

of a devil. The lovers all meet in the chapel, where 

fhe knight and priest run off, so that the merchant 

‘corpse to bring home to his mistress. Hence the 

service being accomplished by none of them, the 

Tay refuses her ore to all three. ‘This taleis entitled the 

Pryorys and her Wooyrs, and has been published in 

Jamieson’s Salas 2 Ballads (i. 249] from a MS. in the 
British Museum, attributed to Lydgate." 


* Of. also J. Wi Wolf's Niederlindische Sagen, No, 426, Tanda 

1884, p, 333) considers this tale related to “ an oriental sun, 

ike Kurkaie Uommventetors, wiih veerencs to, the Angels 

band Mavut (Surah, ii, 96), and also cecurring in the Jewish 

TAbchir (Jollindk’ Bet hueMidrasch, iv. Id7)° According. 10 

God ed the angels Shemehusai and Amel, who 

they were more virtuous than men, to earth to 

however, scarcely begun their intervourse 

Ealee az (orga the Sawish rersizo, only Shenchana} 
Jenamuredot a beautiful woman, named Isthar, and endeavoured 


wn soured ai once to heaven, 
tedbiad upon arth. ‘tho story isnot, aa 
the name Lather, of Jewish origin, bur may have 
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2, Is the Pseautier of La Fontaine.' 

6. A poor man who kept a small hut in the district of 
Mugnone, near Florence, for the entertainmentof travellers, 
had a comely daughter called Niceolosa, of whom a 
gentleman of Florence, called Pinuccio, Leteeimaenaae 
As the lover had reason to Pee the affection reciprocal, 
he set out with Adriano, one of his companions, to whom 
he imparted the secret. He took his way by the plain of 
Mugnone, and as he contrived to come to the house of 
Niccolosa’s father late in the evening, he had a pretext for 
insisting on quarters, Pinuccio and his friend were lodged 
qeoaie GP IbECH Wop -RHIAK rere ia tho ena coos VANE 
landlord and his wife lay in the second, and Niccolosa by 
herself in the remaining one, to which Pinuecio stole when 
he thought his host and hostess were asleep. Adriano 
rising soon after, accidentally removes a cradle which 

at the side of the landlord’s bed. The hostess next 
gets up, but when returning to lie down misses the cradle, 
and thinking she had nearly gone to bed to her guests, 
she falls into the very error she wished to avoid; and 
‘Adriano, whom she mistakes for her husband, has thus no 
reason to his trouble in accompanying his friend to 
Mugnone. uccio now intending to return to his own 
bed bein being also misled by the cradle, goes to that. of the 
Jandlord, to whom, as to his friend, he recounts the manner 
in which hehad passed the night. ‘The enraged father dis- 
covers himself by his threats, and the hostess hearing the 
noise, and still fancying herself with her husband, remarks 
that their guests are quarreling. As Adriano thinks 
oper to reply to this observation, she instantly discovers 
be mistake, and slips into bed to her daughter. She 
thence calls foie bed to pay. aural the matter. 
On learni intelligence whi ist ‘recaived. 
from Pinuecio, she cea must be false, FS she herself 
had Jain all night with their daughter, and had never 
been transmitied to Mohammed through Jewish channels,—Cf, Voltaire’s 
¢ .? xiii. 
1 Gf, Renard le contrefsit, Branche fii, Morlini Novellw, 40. Ste- 
pinnen; Apel. pour Herat «31, 3, Legenda Anres, cap 141 de 
eto Hi-Toniasa Oavalen, Vite di san Gicvlamo, cap, i. (See Batoire 
Littéraire de la France, xxiii. p. 83) Méon, ai, $14, Zambrini, Dudien 
‘conti morali d’Anonimo senese, Balogna, 1863, cont. 8 
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ingenious as that cither of the Fablian or tho tale in the 
Decameron. The story, as related by Boccaccio, has been 
imitated in the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, and in the Ber- 
ceau of Lafontaine. 

9. ‘Two young men repair to Jerusalem to consult Solo- 
mon. One asks how he may be well liked, the other how 
he may best manage a froward wife. Solomon advises the 
first to love others, and the second to repair to the bridge 
cf Oca, From this last counsel neither can extract any 
meaning, but itis explained on their road home ; for when 
they come to the bridge of that name, they meet a number 
of caravans and mules, and one of these animals being 
restive, its master forces it on with a stick. The advice of 
Solomon being now understood, is followed, and with 
complete success. From all the Italian novelists we hear 
of this species of discipline being exercised by husbands, 
and it is always mentioned with hast sete oe In man: 
of the Fabliaux, as De la dame qui fut corrigée (Legrand, 


iii, 204), the cudgel chiefly is employed for procuring 
domestic felicity. It may perhaps appear singular, that 
an age of which the characteristic was veneration for the 


fair sex, should have given commencement to a long series 
of jests, founded on the principle that, manual discipline 

is requisite to correct the evil disposition of some wives, 
and to support the virtue of others. “La mauyaise femme 
convient il battre, et bonne aussi, a fin qu’elle ne se 
change,” is a maxim inculcated in the romance of Milles 
et Amys, which was written in the brightest days of 


chivalry. 


+ Upon the cudgel as « wife-corrector, ef, Lezrand's observations to 
the abore fablisa, and Grimm, Rechisalterthimer, i, 480, v. d, 
Hagen's “ Gesummtabenteuer,” vol. i. p. Ixxxvii., where “ Straparcla,” 

P- 99, is erroneously printed for Facétiouses Journées, 99. 

bite the Contume de Beauvoisis is to be read :— Il lait bien & oume 
4 butre su fame, sans mort et suns mebaing, quant ele le mefet,” and 
then the eases are enuinerated in which he ‘ilvwed to beat her, and 

jong them, “quant ele ne vient obeir & ses resnables quemandemens 

ee @ prendefime doit fore!” Roquefort, gossaize, Reauntle. Th the 

ven Wise Masters, the Knight, in the ‘ial of Man’ ’s Patience, corrects 

Ais wie by blotting. Rabbi Meir bon Baruch, of Rothenburg, on 
uber, in Bavaria (ob, 1293), remarks, “i is not, usual wit 

Eat sea Goalteanr? with other peoples” — German, 

Geschichte des Ersichuigswesen .., der Juden, etc. Wien, 1880, 170, 
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‘Then having presented him with the valuable chest, he 
allows him to return to Italy. 

The rudiments of this story may be traced as far back 
as the romance of Josaphat and Barlaam (e, 6]. A king 
commanded four chests to be made, two of which were 
covered with gold, and secured by golden locks, but were 
filled with rotten bones of human carcases. The other two 
were overlaid with pitch, and bound with rugged cords, but 
were replenished with precious stones, and ointments of 
most exquisita odour. Having called his nobles together, 
the king placed these chests before them, and asked which 

deemed most valuable. They pronounced those with 
the golden coverings to ba the most. precions, and surveyed 
the other two with contempt. “I foresaw,” said the 
“what would be your determination, for you look with the 
eyes of sense; but to discern baseness or value, which ae 
hid within, we must look with the eyes of the mind :” 
then ordered the golden chests to be o] which, exhaled 
un intolerable stench, and filled the beholders with horror, 
The story next appeared in the 109th chapter of the con- 
tinental Romanoram, ‘There an innkeeper found a 
chest, which he discovered to be full of money, It was 
claimed by the ownor, and the innkeeper, in order to aacer- 
tain if it was the will of Providence that he should restore 
it, ordered three pasties to be made. One he filled with 
earth, the second with bones of dead men, and the third 
with the money: he gave his choice of those three to the 
rightful . who fixed successively on the two with 
earth and bones, whence the innkeeper drew an inference 
in his own favour. This story came to Boceaccio, with the 
farther modifications it had received in the Cento Novelle 
Antiche [No, 65]. It is related, conformably to the cir- 
cumstances in the Decameron, both in the Speculum His- 
toriale of Vineentius Bellovacensis [1, 14], and in the Con- 
fessio Amantis of Gower [l. 5], who cites a cronikil as his 
authority for the tale, ‘Thence it passed into the English 
Gesta Romanorum, where three vessels are exhibited to a 
lady for her choice, the first of gold, but filled with dead 
bones; the second of silver, containing earth and worms; 
and the last of lead, but replenished with precious stones. 
Tt was probably from this last work that Shakespeare 
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adopted the story of the caskets, which forms part of the 
Plot of his Moscbant of Venice? pare 


| 


The garden being exhibited to the lady, 
utmost distress to her husband, and in- 
i she had come under. As 
her at: all events to abide by her promise, 
on Ansaldo, and told him she had come at her 
"s desire, to fulfil the agreement, Ansaldo, touched 
affliction and the generosity of her husband, re- 
offer; and the necromancer, who happened to 
in the house at the time, declined to accept the remune- 
fion which he had stipulated for his services, 

‘Manni observes, that this novel was probably founded on 
astory current in the age of Boccaccio (and subsequently 
‘mentioned by ‘Trithemms), concerning a Jew physician, who, 
in the year 876, in the middle of winter, caused by en- 
chantment a garden, with trees and flowers in bloom, to 
appear before a numerous and splendid company.’ The 


fe tat pars of the story is found in Bowone @Agubbive " Ror 
natus Sicalus,” ii, « xvii, ‘A trace of this parable,” writes Landaw 
rt p- 78), “is found in Greek mythology.” Hesiod relates how 
ee ea taice of nyerse tha scion! sactgontj at 

the god chose the bones wrapped up in fal, and not the fesi 
with the skin, ‘This myth is also narrated by Hyyinus in his 


SeEEtE E 
He 
ee 


*, Astronomioun ” (ii, 15), which was known to Buecaccio, 
Bentey, too (i, 407, Pansshatantra, Leipzig, 1859), indicates an 
‘eastern source, Tn ul form him, however, the tale 





the Intter’s eeumen. ‘Tho stor pertories of the 
ages. See'l. Wright's “ Essays,” ii, p. 70. Luther's  Table~ 
“Talk,” cap. 38, f, 490, Letpne, 1621, “of ‘Duke ‘Frederick, Elector of 
Saxony,” where it is wld iser Sigmund. Itis Murlini’s Novella y.y 


ie 
xii, 5, and Ti Alivio de Caminantes No, 
cary aron ay ponte rapes a ie 


Al. 
iectiieem Nageta ikon 
‘Magnus, Bishop of Ratisbon in the thirteenth century, is 
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g other questions, the 
par anassvd fanart Shab bos bene aud Lovie cacaksed gt 
tha onarh of Nulos; whe tho hero at thexomance las 5h 
that country, ‘This story of Boccaccio is the origin of the 
Frankelein’s Tale of Chaucer, in which the circumstances 
are precisely the same as in the Decameron, except that 
the impossible thing required by the lady is, that her lover 
remove the rocks from the coast of Britany: a 
similar tale, however, according to Tyrwhitt, occurs in an 
old Breton lay, from which he conceives the incidents may 
have come immediately to the English poet. Boccaccio's 
See da acdianae asabiy AUSGETEN EER atts wos OsGcTOES 
the whole of the 12th canto of the Orlando Tnnamorato, and 
i Leet a lady to Rinaldo, while he escorts her on a 
Ido, ¢ Babylonian knight, had a wife, called 
Pissiear wis wen belor edly in" dung xinn of tha" uaineor 
Prasildo. This lady, in order fo get rid of her admirer's 


related to have similarly transformed a convent garden, and apparentiy 
repluced the cold of winter by a summer day, in honour of the 
Emperor of Germany, who, Hace wee specimen of the skill of 
this prelate, so renowned for power, paid him a visit during the 
logne, on the feast of the Epiphany, 1248, 
‘The operation of a similar transformation is attributed in the old ac- 
counts to Dr, Fanstus, Of, Humboldt’s “ Cosmos, 


yin Roberts, Legendary 
49, where the maid, as @ condition of her consent, asks, 
a aplam which has ripened in December. ‘The 


Foree iciags bet tho desired object without the help of « sireerer, ns 


his father has winter fruits which ripen in December. See Grimm, 
Deutsche Sagon, No, 495, Ba. ii, 170, after Trithemii, Chron, monast, 
Spanhein Lshinann, Speierer ‘hronik, v. eup. 90, ‘Three consecutive 
stories are contained in Pauli’s “Schimpf unl Ernst,” vin, Nos. 684, 
685, 686 (Ed. Onaterley, p. 380) relating to the removal of mounteis 
by faith and botanical prodigies, Of tivo Huse, Hranz yon Assisi 
Tage re 2, 28 Jellinele Bet ha Midrasch, ‘No. 8, Bd, v, 142, 

to der Juden, 2 Aufl. Leipzig, 1863, Bd. iv. 351, 
[svat 1880, p. 285. Landau, Quellen. 

' Filoeopo was written abuut ten years earlier, and in the style of the 
romances of chivalry. ‘The Coron of the tale, as it appears in 
the Decameron, and’ the omission of tedious details, shows a great ad- 
vanee in style, 
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impossible thing required in the Triumph of Honour, b; 
from her lover Mastin, ii oo 5 


the period of his education at she, in the house of 
Chremes, a friend of his father, A warm and brotherly 
affection’ arises betwixt the young Roman and Gisippus, 
the son of Chremes: They prosecute their studies toget ier, 
and have no happiness but in each other's soci noone 
, on the death of his father, being perst his 
js to marry, fixes on Sophronia, an Athenian lady of 
oe beauty, Before the day appointed for the cele. 
bration of the nuptials, he carries Titus to visit her. The 
Roman is smitten with an involuntary passion for the in- 
tended bride, and, after a long internal struggle, reb 
i discloses his love to Gistppas ‘This disinterested 
is protensions, and on the night of the mar- 
ronia, without her knowledge, receives Titus 
instead of Gisippus as her husband, The lady and her 
family are at first greatly exasperated by the deception, but 
are afterwards pacified, and Sophronia with Titus 
to Rome, whither he was now summ: on unt of the 
death of his father. Some time after this, Gisippus, being 
reduced to great poverty, repairs to Rome, with the view of 
receiving succour from his friend; but ‘Titus, not knowing 
him in the miserable plight in which he appeared, passes 
him on the street. Gisippus, thinking he had seen and 
despised him, retires to a solitary part of the city, and next 
day in despair accuses himself of a murder which he had 
there seen committed, Titus, who happens to be in court 
at the time, now recognises his friend, and, in order to save 
him from punishment, declares that he himself was guilty 
of the crime. Both, however, are set at liberty, on the 
confession of the real murderer, who, being present at this 
singular contest, is touched with pity and remorse. The 
coming to the knowledge of Octavius Cmsar, who was 
then one of the Triumvirs, the delinquent, for the sake of 
the friends, is pardoned also. Titus bestows his sister im 
marriage on Gisippus, re-establishes his fortune, and pre 
vails on him to settle in Rome, 
‘This tale is taken from the 2nd story of Petrus Alphons 
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As thus improved by Boccaccio, the story ranks high 
among the serious Ttalian novels. The internal conflict of 
‘Titus—the subsequent contest between the friends—the 
harangue of Titus to the two assembled families, and the 
beautiful eulogy on friendship, which terminates the 
tule, form, in. the opinion of critics, the most eloquent 

sages in the Decameron, or perhaps in the Italian 
Trawaege. 


The story of Titus and Gisippus was translated into 
Tatin by the novelist Bandello, and into English by Bdward 
Lewicke, 1562, whose versioa perhaps directed to this tale 
the notice of Goldsmith, who has inserted it in his miscella- 
nies, though it is there said to be taken from a Byzantine 
historian, and the friends are called Septimins and 
Aleander. Boceaccio’s story has also evidently suggested 
the concluding incidents of ‘Greene’s “ Philomela,” and is 
the subject of an old French drama, by Hardy, entitled 
Gesippe, ou Les Deux Amis. 

10. Gualtier, marquis of Sallu2zo, being solicited by his 
friends to marry, chooses Griselda, the daughter of 


peasant, who was one of his vassals, si 
ad 


trial of the temper of his wife, he habitually her, 
soon after the marriage, in the harshest language, He then 
successively deprives her of a son and daughter, to whom 
she had given birth, and persuades her that he had mur- 
dered them, because his vassals would not submit to be 
yverned by the descendants of a peasant. Next he pro- 
Meceie Chailiogae ball Oh eroroey by oritus, of wkistoho 
sends back his wife to the cottage of her father, and lastly, 
he recalls her to his palace, on pretence that she may put. 
it in order, and officiate at the celebration of his marri 
with a second consort, ‘The lady, whom Griselda at first 
mistakes for the bride, proves to be her own daughter. 
Her son is also restored to her, and she is rewarded for her 
long suffering, which she had borne with proverbial 


in the amphitheatre, ‘The story of Amis and Milles, or Amicus and 
Amelins (supra, vol. i. p. 320, etc.), where the latter promptly sacrifices 
his chiklren to cure his friend’s leprosy. For further treatment of this 
snbject, seo Keller, Li Romans, ote, p. cexxxiv, F, W. V, Schmidt, 
1, J 303, 315, and Gesta Rom, Kd, Oesterley, No. 108, p. 729. Landau, 
Quellen, pp. 264-268. 
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From whatever soures derived, Grisslde appears to have 
been the most popular of alll the stories of the Decameron, 
In the fourteenth century, the prose translations of it in 
French were very numerous; Legrand mentions that he 
had seen wy of twenty, under the different names, 
Miroir des Dames, Exemples de bonnes et mauvais femmes, 
etc. Petrarch, who had not seen the Decameron till a short 
time hefore his death, (which shows that Boccaccio was 
ashamed of the work,) read it with much admiration, as 
ay from his letters, and translated it into Latin in 
1878. Chaucer, who borrowed the story from Petrarch, 
assigns it to the Clerk of Oxenforde, in his Canterbury 
Tales, ‘The clerk declares in his prologue, that he learned 
it from Petrarch at Padua; and it we may believe Warton, 
Chaucer, when in Italy, actually heard the story related by 
Petrarch, who, before translating it into Latin, had got it 
by heart, in order to repeat to his friends, The tale be- 
came 60 popular in France, that the comedians of Paria re- 
presented, in 1393, a Mystery in French verse, entitled, Le 
Mystere de Griseldis. There is also an English drama, 
called Patient Grissel, entered in Stationers’-hall, 1599. 
One of Goldoni’s plays, in which the tyrannical husband is 
king of Thessaly, is also formed on the subject of Griseldis. 
Ina novel by Luigi Alamanni, a count of Barcelona sub- 
jects his wife to a similar trial of patience with that which 
Griselda experienced. He proceeds, however, so far as to 
force her to commit dishonourable actions at his command. 
‘The experiment, too, is not intended as a test of his wife's 
obedience, but asa revenge on account of her once having 
refused him as a husband,’ 

The story of Boccaccio seems hardly deserving of so 
much eg and imitation, “An English reader,” 
says Mr. is in his notes to Way’s “ Fabliaux,” “is natu- 

ly led to compare it with our national ballad, the Nut- 


Griselda’s words ? Compare also the story of Prince Aisab, M. Stolkes, 
Indian Fairy Tales, 1880, p. 252. Landnis, Quellen, 156-160. 
1 In Jobn Tobin's * The Honeymoon,” Toliana is taken by her brides 


1s the Duke of Aransa, who tells her that he has deceitfully won 
Ter by protcndiog to be w duke, to.» milerable coitage, and trated 
ts a peasant’s wife, as ‘a penance for her pride,” which it effectually 
cures. 
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due to an humble acquiescence in the just dispensations of 
Providence.” 


‘The budget of stories being exhausted with the tale of 
Griselda, the party of pleasure return to Florence and the 


Deeriece nnd tow wick ‘which Vare badl'si oqual lnfhnnsl 
on literature with the Decameron of Boceaccio. Even in 
England its effects were powerful. From it Chaucer 
adopted the notion of the frame in which he has enclosed 
his tales, and the general manner of his stories, while in 


‘These are the 

es made so much use, From 

’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” we learn that one of 

the great amusements of our ancestors was reading Boe- 

eaecio aloud, an entertainment of which the effects were 

visible in the literature of the country. The first 

translation, however, of the whole Decameron, did 

not ay till 1620. In France, Boccaccio found early 

and illustrious imitators, In his own country he brought 

his native language to perfection, and gave stability to a 

mode of composition, which before his time had only 

existed in a rude state in Italy; he collected the current 

tales of the age, which he decorated with new circum- 

stances, and delivered in a style which has no parallel for 

elegance, naiveté, and grace. Hence his popularity was 

unbounded, and his imitators more numerous than those 
of any author recorded in the annals of literature, 
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that time extant. This edition was printed at Naples, 
though with the date of Florence, in two vols. 8vo., and 
mak Solayel by two impressions, which are facaimilee of 
the former, and can hardly be distinguished from it, 

Crescimbeni places Sacchetti next to Boccaccio in merit 
as well as in . Warton affirms that his tales were 
composed earlier than the Decameron; but this must be a 
mistake, as, from the historical incidents mentioned, they 
could not have been written before 1376. Indeed, the 
novelist himself, in his procemium, says he was induced to 
undertake the work from the example of Boccaccio, “ Ri- 
guardando all’ excellente poeta Giovanni Boccaccio, il 

juale descrivendo il libro Cento Novelle, ete., To Franco 
chetti mi propose di serivere la presente opera.” Were 
other evidence necessary than the declaration of Sachetti 
himself, it is mentioned that he wrote at a much later 
period than Boccaccio, and in imitation of that author, by 
many of the Italian commentators, and critics, especially 
Borghini, in his Origine di Firenze? Cinelli in his catalogue 
of Florentine writers,? and the deputies employed for the 
correction of the Decameron. these authors also de- 
clare, that most of the incidents related by Sacchetti actu- 
ally occurred. The novelist, in his introduction, informs 
us that he had made a, collection of all ancientand modern 
tales; to some incidents related by him he had been wit- 
ness, and afew had happened to himself. The work, he 
says, was compiled and written for the entertainment of 
his countrymen, on account of the wretched state of their 
capital, which was afflicted by the plague, and torn by civil 
dissensions, 

At the presont day I fear the tales of Sacchotti will 
hardly amuse, in more favourable circumstances. His 
work wants that dramatieform, which isa principal charm 

in the Decameron, and which can alone bestow unity or 
“ogucioehlon artis ‘species of composition. ‘The merit of a 
pure and easy style is indeed allowed him by all the critics 
of his own country, and his tales are also regarded by the 


1 E, Sacchetti serisse intorno all’ anno 1490, ‘See Borghini, Discorsi, 
vel, isp: 303, Milano, 1808, vol. oxlvii. of the Classi: Italiani, 
‘opera scrisse Snechetti mosso dal esempiv del Bocenceio, eon 
sve pitt puro e familiare, 
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all the workman's utensils, On the blacksmith complain- 
ing of this treatment, Dante replied, “I am only doing to 
your tools what you do to my verses: I will leave you tn- 

molested, if you cease to spoil my productions” Io, 
Tig), This feoliah jest is elaewhere 0512 of Ariosto and 
other poets.! 


Some one having come unasked to a feast, and being 
for his forwardness by the other guests, said 
was not his fault that he had not been invited [No. 51). 

‘A boy of fourteen years of age astonishes a company 
with the smartness and sagacity of his conversation. One 
of the number remarks, that the folly of grown-up men is 
usually in tion to the sensé of their childhood, 
“You,” replies the boy, “ must have been a person df ex- 
traordinary wisdom in your infancy” [No. 67]. This story 
is the Puer faceto dicax in Poggio's Facetiae, and is there 
told of a cardinal and a child who delivered a barangue in 
presence of the pope? 

<i Blerentine battoon sesing » senator and a person of 

appearance quarreling at a gaming-house, and 

ihe stare sete ooking quietly on without. interfering, 

himself as umpire. ‘This being accepted, he decided 

for the rascal, without hearing the state of the game, on 

the ground that whare two persons of an exterior so dis- 

ir dispute, the lookers-on take the part of the man of 

respectable appearance, if he has the least shadow of right 

(No. 165}. 4 is a similar story recorded of a decision 
given by the Chevalier do Grammont against Louis XIV. 

Philip of Valois (1828-50) lost a favourite hawk, for which 
he aie a reward of two hundred francs. This faleon “— 
some time after found by a peasant, who, recognising the 

royal bird by the flewr eis engraved on the bells, carried 

it othe pace, ‘and was admitted to present it to his 

majesty by the usher of the chamber, on condition that he 

should give him half of whatever recompence was bestowed. 

* See, Athenaeum, Juno 17, 1854. Tt is als told of Philoxenas, who 

ive in ae of Dionysius the younger (Montaigne, “Essai.” 1802, 
. i 

7 See, aleo,‘Timoncda, Alivio de Caminsntes, p. 1, No-86._ Ursinas 

Peli, Delicine Poctar, German, Seitum Puellne responsum, Le Passe- 


tems agréable, p. 331. Poésies de Baraton, 1705. Tenfant Spirituel.— 
AE. 
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140, From the story in the Fabliaux concerning three 
Blind Beggars of Compicine (Legrand, i 49, Montaiglon 
i, 70, Barbazan, iii, 398. See above, vol. ii. p. 3). In 
the original, however, they get no money, but in Sacchetti 
one of their number extoe le 1 coin, and is told it 
is one more valuable—an alteration which is certainly 
no dmaprovanients Ths tale, as related by Sacchetti, fe the 
second novel of Sozzini.* 

152, Story of a man who gives a present of an ass, that 
had been taught some curious tricks, to a great lord, and 
receives in retum, y horee finely eaparisoned. Another 
person hearing of this sends two asses, but is disappointed 
ofhis requitul. This story waa originally in the Pabliaux, 
and has been imitated in various forms in almost every 


language. > 9 

166. Is the first of a series of tales concerning cures 
performed in an oxtraordinary or comical manner. It is 
also from one of the Fabliaux, entitled L'Arracheur de 
Dents (Le Grand, 2, 350), where a tooth-drawer fastens 
one end of an iron wire to the tusk that is to be pulled 
out, and the other to an anvil; ho then passes a red-hot 
iron before the nose of his patient, who, from the surprise, 
throws himself suddenly back, and by this jerk the tooth 


is extracted 

198. A blind beggar hides a hundred florins under a 
stone in a chapel, but, being observed by some one, his 
money is stolen. Having discovered his loss, he desires 
his son to him next morning at the entrance of the 
church, and observe if anyone going in should eye him in 
« peculiar manner, He is in consequence informed that a 
certain aes hamid ie a thief, had eee very 
particular in ‘0 e  straightway 
repairs, and tells him that he has a hundred florins con- 
éealed in the church, and a hundred more lent out, which 
are to be restored in eight days, and concludes with re- 


1 Gf. also Poncino, Pacetio; Arcadia in Brenta, p, 252; Nouveaux 
‘cont a rire} Contes da Sieur FOuril, ip. 475 Courier fucstious, 
P. 3555 Histoire Générale des Larrons, p. 

‘Ales pensnadl a Geta obs, 391; Courier faestiens, 
Pp ‘iy Bouchet, Sérées, p. 458, 20ih Sérée ; Trésor des recréations, 
p 248; Nouveaux contos & rire,p. 179; Bibliotheque de Cour, ii, p23, 
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Ie Ninn Probe # Masti e tl tale has been versi- 
fied in the Novelle Galanti of Casti, under title of Brache 
i San Griffone, Similar iusidenta are related in the 
for Herodotus, by Henry Stephens [Estionne], 

siudlies tho Jewish (ay. arbors “we are informed by the 
author in a note, that this adventure actually happened 
to a Jesuit in Franco Of all these tales the origin may, 

eps, be «story in Apuleiue, where gullant is detavted 
PP tioiuilnad fiomiioving Get bisitencala, be /lover 
attexipatda’ accounta dor, their baying, boon found tu the 
house, by accusing the husband’s slave (with whom he was 
in collusion), in presence of his master, of having stolen 
them from him at the public bath. ‘The story of Apuleius 
is versified in the Orlando Innamorato (C. 58), ‘out ‘hecba 
mantle is left by the gallant instead of sandals.” 

In chronological order, the novelist who comes next to 
Sacchetti, is 


Sex Giovann1, 
a Florentine notary,’ His tales, as he mentions in a sonnet 


' According to Liebrecht, the story is also found in Othonis Melandri, 
dJoco-seria, 1626, 298; Serces 
Heurenx, 2, 19; Detti ef Fatti del Guicciardini, p, 
Journées, p. 213 ; Passctems Agréable, 1715, 
en Belle Humeur, 15 avent; Facotioux Reveille-Matin, 
195 ; Instructions du Chevalier de la Tour & ses filles ; Nouveaux 
rire, p.166, In Grécourt, the husband finds in the pocket ot the 
inexyressibles a sum of money which the wife had placed 
furtherance of her objeet, In Vergier, Contes, the gallant je a rich 
Englishman, and has left mnch money in the garment, which com- 
sation consoles the husband. ‘The breeches woe fur adultery,” 
J Herabun,Treasares ofthe Talmud, p. 104 
fo, 4 has supplied the subject of Burger's “ Kaiser und 
ae Ai oe eee Balladen und Romanzen deutscher 


“Il Pecorone di Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, nel quale si cuatengono 
cinquanta Novelle Antiche, belle d’ invonzione e di stilo, 
"His prefixing the title Ser has led to the supposition that he was a 
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‘by Messer Stricca, her husband, to invite him to an inter- 
view during a journey of the latter to Perugia.—" Cosi 
sentendo che Messer Stricca era ito a Perugia, si 
mosse la sera a ora competente, e andd a casa colei ch’ egli 
amava assai piu che gli occhi suoi, E giunto nel cospetto 
della donna, con snolta riverenza la salut, dove la donna 
con molta feste lo prese per mano, ¢ poi I’ abbraccio, 
dicendo : ben venga il mio per cento volte; e senza, 

iu dire si donarono la pace piu e piu volte. E poi la 

lonna fe venire confetti e vini, e bevuto © confettato 
cl’ ebbero insieme, la donna lo prese per mano e disse: 
Galgano mio, egli 8 tempo d’ andare a dormire, e pero 
audianci a letto. Ri Galgano e disse: Madonna, a 
ogni piacer vostro. Entrati che furono a camera, dopo 
molti belli e piacevoli ragionamenti, la donna si spoglid et 
entrd nel letto, poi disse a Galgano: E mi pare che tu sia 
si vorgognoso e si temente; che hai tu? non ti piaccio Io? 
no sei tu contento? non hai tu cio che tu vuoi? Rispose 
Galgano: Madonna si, e non mi bbe Iddio aver fatto 
maggior grazia, che ritrovarmi nelle braccia vostre: E cosi 
ragionando sopra questa materia, si spoglid, e entrd nell 
letto allato a colei, eui egli aveva tanto tempo desiderata, 
E poi che fu entrato le disse: Madonna, io yoglio una 
grazia da voi, se vi piace. Disse Ia donna, Galgano mio, 
domanda; ma prima voglio che tu m’ abbracci, e cosi fe. 
Disse Galg Pedoene, jo mi maraviglio forte, come voi 
ayete stasera mandato per me piu che altre volte, avendovi 
jo tanto tempo desiderata e seguita, ¢ voi mai non yoleste 
me vedere né udire. Chev’ ha mosso hora? Rispose la 
Donna; Io te lo diro, Egli e vero che pochi giorni sono, 
che tu passasti con un tuo sparviere quinci oltre; di che il 
mio marito mostro che ti vedesse e che t’ invitasse a cena, 
eta non volesti venire. Allora il tuo sparviere vold dietro 
a ima Gazza; @ io veggendolo cosi bene schermire con lei, 
domandai il mio marito, di cui egli era; onde egli mi ris- 
pose ch’ egli era del piu virtuoso giavane di Siena e ch’ eyli 
aveva bene a cui somigliare; pero ch’ e’ non vide mai 
nessuno compiuto quanto eri tu in ogni cosa, E sopra 
questo mi ti lodd molto, onde io udendoti lodare a quel 
modo, e sapiendo il bene che tu mi avevi voluto, posemi in 
cuore di mandare per te,e di non t’ esser pin crudas @ 
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to Mr, Ford, under the name of Brooke, the progress of his 
suit with Mrs. Ford, and the various contrivances by which 
he escaped from the search of the jealous hus! one of 
which was being carried out-of the house concealed in a 
heap of foul linen. Shakespeare derived these incidents 
through the medium of the collection entitled The Fortu- 
nate, Deceived, and Unfortunate Lovers, of which the first 
tale is a translation of Ser Giovanni; he may also have 
looked at the story of the Two Lovers of Pisa, related in 
‘Tarleton’s “ Newes out of Purgatorie,” where the incidents 
are related according to Straparola’s version of the story. 
Our great dramatist, however, has given a different turn to 
the incidents, by the ludicrous character of Falstaff, and 
by the assignations of the lady being merely devices to ex- 
ae i ‘Molitre, too, has formed on this tale 
is comedy L'Eeole des Femmes, where the principal 
amusement arises from a gallant confiding the progress of 
his intrigue with a young lady to her guardian, who is on 
the eve of epiiiing Kiacwart It has also furnished the 
subject of another French play, called Le Maitre en Droit, 
and has been imitated by under the same title. 





ruptions he met with from the unexpected arrival of the 
husband? 

IL. 1, A son, while on his death-bed, writes to his mother 
to send him a shirt made by the most happy woman inthe 
city where she resided. ‘The mother finds that the person 
whom she selects is utterly wretched, and is thus consoled 
for her own loss, as her son intended, ‘This tale has given 
ise to the Fruitless Enquiry, or Search after Happiness, 
of Mrs. ‘ood, one of the earliest of our English 
novelists. @ young man having disappeared, his 
mother in despair consulted a fortune-teller, who said that 
to procure his return she must get a shirt made for him 
by a woman completely contented. ‘The consequent search 
introduces the relation of a number of storics, tending to 
show that no one is perfectly happy. ‘These moral fictions 


* Cf. also Massuecio, Nov. 45, and 1001 Nacht. Night. 889, 
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in marriage by 
iat ha soenat ola aibed 


he then hastens to Venice, but as the period had elapsed, 
tha Jew sefasen 0) aoconh ter: times the, suoneys) “AG ad 
crisis the new-married lady arrives, disguised as a lawyer, 
and announces, as was the custom in Italy, that she had 
come to decide difficult cases; for in that age delicate 
points were not determined by the ordinary judges of the 
provinces, but by doctors of law who werd called from 
elope, pod othee plates nt distance The yuetended 
consulted on the claim of the Jew, decides 
thal ho is entitled to-snast cn the pound of flesh, but that 
he should be beheaded if he draw one drop of blood from 
his debtor. The judge then takes from Giannotto his 
marriage-ring as @ fee, and afterwards banters him in her 
own character for having parted with it. 

This story of the bond is of eastern origin; it occurs in 
the Persian’ Moonsheo,' and innumerable nronka which wat 
written about the time of the Pecorone. prineipal 
situation has been spun out in the ecroeturer rae 
radin, related in the French story of Abdallah, the son of 
Hanif,’ and everyone will recognise in this tale a part of 
the plot of Shakespeare's “Merchant of Venice.” It was 
transferred, however, into many publications intermediate 
between the Pecorone and the Merchant of Venice, by which 
it may have been suggested to the English dramatist. 
‘There was, in the first placa, an old English play on this 
subject, entitled the Jew.’ It was also related in the 
English Gesia Romancrum, and the ballad of Gernutus, 
or the Jew of Venice’ The incidents, however, in Shake- 

bear a much ¢loser resemblance to the tale of Ser 

‘iovanni, than either to the ballad or to the Gesta Roma- 
norum, In the ballad there is nothing said of the resi- 
dence at Belmont, nor the incident of the ring, as it isa 


2 Gladwin, Persian Moonshee, No. 13, and the British Magesine fur 
1800, p. 159. 
|. Rom.. 1778, Jan., vol. I,, p. 112, ete. 
Te is mentioned in Gosson's * School of Abuse,” 1579, 
4 Bercy, ser, is b. 2, No, 11, Reliques, 
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IV. 2. Story of an old French count, who obtains a young 
bride by emy one of the king’s squires, who over- 
throws all the count's rivals in a tournament, and after- 
wards allows himself to be vanquished by the infirm and 
aged suitor. After the death of the old count the young 
squire obtains the widow, who is represented as holding a 
very curious conversation with her father, copied from the 
15th tale of Sacchetti. See also the Exousatio Sterilitatis 
in Poggio’s Facetiae, 

YV. 2. Is from the 9th of the 9th day of the Decameron, 

Vi 1. Inthe thirteenth eentury thers were two celebrated 
theologians in the university of Paris, who had frequent 
disputations, ‘The one was called Moser Alano, and the 

purposes, and ‘ial: it can be shown that 
was lig Vos of istasgente: Iokeed resets wliee 
igeby; ea well ao cuties ingeiont Tuvee'on Ramis, Tiovicave, the peed 


sistence of the superstition to ourown dag, In the ninety-fifth declama- 
tion of the work called The Orator (1996), the Jew, in enumerating the 
uses to which he could put the flesh, say: alse say that C 
have need of this flesh to cure a friend of mine of a certaine malady 
which is otherwise incurable.” In the Volksbuch Hirlan 


to the right of 
tot eee 


boady of the debtor (Miebubr' 
Re en ee 


iraude esto.” But may we not lool 
the vietory of Christian 
‘See furdhier on this su 
See also the incident of the children’s blood in 


Arimathea’s wound. In Malory’s “ Morte Arth 
ied ale Sal ot Mion yl beal'a Tay, nnd ad Hace. 
ch ii, 





rigid order of monks on the Apennine moun- 
tains, Here he eiioet w 


Peaeeetia tssuatrorteytt Paris, and at length 
led to Rome, to maintain heterodox 


Hl 


ibareoen! the 
‘Latin oration, the heretical doctrines of his former 

» This Messer Alano, I suppose, was Alain de 
us ab Insuli celebrated theologian of the 
of Paris, who lived in the thirteenth contury, 
Gistinguished by the appellation of Doctor Uni- 

Among his works, a catalogue of which is given 
by Fabricius, there exists—Commentaria sive septem libri 
mum in Divinationes Propheticas Merlini Cale- 
‘donii, a Galfredo Monemutensi Latino carmine redditas 0 
+ Pranefurti, 1608, 8vo, 

‘Vil. _ 2. Contain the ae oe most dreadful 
examples of Italian jealousy. In the first a husband in- 
‘vites the relations of his wife and of his wife’s lover to an 

it, and has them all beaten to death by his 
‘The lady is afterwards tied to the dead 

‘of her lover, and is thus left by her husband till she 
‘expires. eH some,” says the author, “this cruelty was 
losaebey ae laphas Voie septate 

hi perpetrator was a personage of importance 

‘in Rome.” 


‘VIIL. 1. Origin of thefactions of Guelphs and Ghibellines: 


2 


Ha 


i 
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two German lords of the name of Guelfe and Gibelin, 
having quarrelled about ehound in thethirteeath century, 
commenced a bloody ae was joined by his adhe- 
rents: the former o the protection of the pope, the 
latter that of the emperor. ‘Their quarrel passed into 
Italy from one of the Guelph faction having broken a 
promise of marriage to a lady, whose family in conse- 
eee leagued itself with the Hhibellines ; the dissension 

all over Italy. ‘The Guelphs ruled some 
fine a a Hlorence, but were expelled from it by their foes 
in 1260.' 

VIII. 2. A deceit: practised on the public of Florence by 
the Ghibellines, during their banishment, which leads to 
their return, and the expulsion of the Guelphs, 

IX. 1. The doge of Venice employed an architect, called 
Bindo, to erect a building which should contain all the 
treasure of the republic, and should be inaccessible to de- 
predators, ‘This ingenious artist reserved a movable 
stone in a part of the wall, in order that he might himself 
enter when he found convenient. He and his son having 
soon after fallen into great poverty, they one night ob- 
tained access by this secret opening, and abstracted a 
golden rate. he lors was some time after remarked by 
the doge, while ‘iting the treasury to a stranger. In 
order to discover the fraud, he closed the doors, ordered 
some straw to be burned in the interior of the building, 
and found out the concealed entrance by the egress of the 
smoke, Conjecturing that the robber must pass this way, 
and that he would probably return, he placed at the bot- 
tom of this part of the wall a caldron filled with pitch, 
which was constantly kept boiling. Bindo and his son 
were soon forced by Ll spied to have recourse to their 
former means eh ‘The father fell up to the neck 
in the caldron, ani Mn that death was inevitable, he 
called to his son ey cut off his head, and throw it where it 
could not be found, in order to prevent farther discovery. 
Having exocuted this command, the young man returned 
home, and informed his neighbours that father had 


{The contemporary, Dino Compan! (Storio Firent, Fis, 1818 i 
P- 3), agrees wit itter portion of the story —Li 
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Berinus,' in a very old French Romance, entitled L’Histoire 
du Chevalier Berinus. In this last work it is the treasury of 
Philip, a Roman emperor, that is broken into. In order 
to discover the robber, that monarch exposes his daughter 
to public prostitution, in expectation that sho may extract 
the secret: in the hour of dalliance. Berinus reveals the 
theft, and the lady, that she may distinguish him in the 
morning, makes an indelible black mark on his face. Beri- 
nus docs the same to the other knights, but his mark alone 
is found to be the size of the princess’s thumb, This 
romance, of which the MS. is extremely old, is the 
original of the Merchant's Second Tale, or Story of 
sometimes published with Chaucer's “ Canterbury Ty 

The first half of the story, however, concerning the tito, 
has not, been adopted by the English poet, or, at least, is 
not in that part of his tale which is preserved? 

IX, 2, The son fo cgeeecatey mantener with 
the daughter of the king of Aragon, which occasions a 
long war between these two powers.’ 

X.1. Story of the Princess Denise of France, who, to 
avoid a disagrocable marriage with an old German prince, 
escapes in disguise to England, and is there received in a 
convent. The king passing that way, fulls in love pee 
and espouses her. “Afterwards, while he was 
war in Scotland, his wife brings forth twins; but te 
queen-mother sends to acquaint her son that his spouse 
had given birth to two monsters. In place of his majesty’s 
answer, ordering them to be nevertheless brought up with 
the utmost care, she substitutes a mandate for their de- 
struction, and also for that of the queen, ‘The person to 
whom the execution of this command is entrusted, allows 
the queen to depart with her twins to Genoa, At the 
end of some years she discovers her husband at Rome, 
on his way to a crusade; she there presents him with his 


. Berinus, and supra, vol. 1. and yol. ii, 
5 embediesi 
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children, and is brought back with them in triumph to 


fessio Amantis.’ (Bk. II, Hd. Pauli, vol. i. pp. 179- 
213)."* To Gower he thinks it came from an old English 
entitled Emaré, which professes to be taken from 

a lay. But Mr, Ritson, by whom Emaré has 
een published, thinks that its primary source is the 
life of Offa, king of the West Angles, attri- 

buted to Matthew Paris.” In Emaré, the heroine who bears 
‘that name is exposed on the sea in a boat, on account of 
her refusing to comply with the incestuous proposals of her 
father. She is driven on the coast of Wales, and married 
to the king of that country. ‘The story then corresponds 
‘with the Pecorone, except, that in the conclusion, the son 
of Emaré serves the king as a cupbearer. While acting in 
this capacity, the monarch discovers him to be his child, 
and in ence finds out his queen whom he had lost, 
‘This is also the story of the knight's plot in the English 
Gesta Romanorum. Tt is the subject, too, of a very old 
French romance, published in 4to, without date, eniitled 
“Le Roman dela Helene de Constantinople.” There, 
was, however, written before 1385, while Gower’s was 


* Chaucer's tale 
about 1393, The common immediate original which both are now con- 
‘sidered to have drawn is, ‘The Life of Constance, daughter of the Ema 
‘Tiberius Constantinus, narrated i 


been printed by the 
fad Anclogues of some 
further particulars on this story, 
‘Vita Uffie primi, ed. 164, pp, 965-968, 
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as in Emaré, the heroine escapes to England to avoid a mar- 
vinge with hor fether the ling of Constantinople! 


story then proceeds as in the other versions, 

she is ordered to be burnt, but is saved by the duke of 
Gloster’s niece kindly offering to personate her on that 
oceasion. ‘The romance is spun out by long details of the 
exploits of her husband against the s, and she is 
finally discovered by him in France, on his way to the 
Holy Land. In these fictions the incidents are not very 
probable; but stories of wonderful adventure, miraculous 
interpositions, and discoveries, were less disgusting in old 
times than they have now become, not only because they 
were more likely to happen, but because the bounds of 
probability were then less Inown and ascertained, 

‘Tho greater part of the remaining tales of the Pecorone 
are historical, and were furnished to the novelist, as he 
himself informs us, by his friends and contemporaries 
Giovanni and Matteo Villani, who have transmitted the 
most authentic chronicles of these early ages, Those 
stories that recount the dissensions of Florence, are 
strikingly illustrative of its situation, of the character of 
its principal inhabitants, and of the factions by which it 
was distracted. But the Italian chroniclers, though well 
acquainted with the transactions of their native cities and 
dee in their own times, possessed but inaccurate in- 

formation con foreign countries. Acc ‘ly, those 
simgirl 
merely curious as exhibiting in some degree the nature of 
the historical opinions, propagated and believed in the four- 


teenth cent 
Thus, in the Qnd of the 19th day, it is related, that 
William of Normandy got possession of the throne of 


* Com also a Slavonic Folk-tale, one form of which bas been 
translated into English in * ‘Tales from Twelve Tongues,” London, 1883, 
under the title, The eo Day, ots become Queen, 

For similar stories, see also Roman, ii, 281, No, 8; 
kreise, pp. 277-287, 877, 392, 434, ie especially p. she pater ec R 
286 6); Straparola, No. 11, Fav. 45 ng ree ang ‘No. 22; v.d. 

ett ; Massmann zar Kaiserchronik, 
vs 11,967, tess ‘A MS, Proven; npisition (Historie del Rey de 
Ungaria) is mentioned in the Bibl, Naarine Espaioles, Madrid, 1846, 
vol, iii, p. Xie 
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both of whom lived during this interval, are totally unin- 
teresting; yet in them we may trace the origin of our most 
ordinary jests, or, at least, a coincidence with them; thus, 
the 10th of Sermini is the story of one stammerer meeting 
another, and each supposing that his neighbour intends to 
ridicule him. In the 8th novel of Fortini, a countryman is 
persuaded at market, by the repeated asseverations of the 
bystanders, that the kids he had for sule were capons, and 
he disposes of them 2s such, 

Subsoquent to Ser Giovanni, the first novelist deserving 
of notice is 


Massuccro v1 Sarenwo,! 


who flourished about 1470, ‘The date of the composition 
of his tales, at least, cannot: be placed earlier, as he men- 
tions in one of his stories the capture of Arzilla, which 
happened in that year. Of the circumstances of the life of 
this novelist, the little that may be known can only be 
eather sli fromr, hin wiskiigs. Ha-wan wi Meapolitan be 
birth, and a man of some rank and family: he seldom re. 
sided, howevor, in his own country, the greater part of his 
life having been spent: in the service of tho dukes of Milan. 
In his Prooemium he asserts the truth of his stories more 
vehemently than usual, “Invoco,” says the author, «Pal- 
tissimo Dio per testimonioche tutte son verisimile histories e 
Te paves naster oodeen! tena avonita"™ Te is pretended, 
in the same part of his work, that he had tried to imitate 
the language and idiom of Boceaccio;* an attempt, how- 
ever laudable, in which he has been extremely unsuccessful, 
as his style is corrupted by the frequent use of the Neapo- 
Titan dialect, and his sentences are often strangely inverted, 
‘The tales of Massnccio, however, are more original than 
those of most Itulian novelists, few being borrowed from 
espabicator eveteted Gin Nublisak. “Whatever viay te 


1 Novelings nel quale si coatengone cinquants Novella 
‘Defoe’s lengunge in the preface to A truo Relation of the 
ppacition ‘of one Mrs. Veal, ete.” 
Neither in the introduction or epilogue does be say anything of the 
Kind, In short Biography of Massaceo (ed. Ginovz, 1768p. x3%) 
esnct (Pandecti lx.) ie quoted a0 saying: “Bort Saleritant 
pickin Ttaliew quibus Jounnem Boceacium imitatur."—LIes, 
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‘The principal object of the second part is to prove that 
the monks of those days invented many frauds to draw 
money from the credulous, and that in return they were 
often cozened by laymen. Thus, two Neapolitan sharpers 
had stolen a purse from a Genoese merchant. Having 
despoiled the unfortunate man, they arrived at Sienna, 
where the good St, Bernardin was ing with all pos- 
sible effect and edification. One of the cheats addressed 
the holy man with a hypocritical air, “My reverend 
father,” said he, “I am poor but honest: I have a very 
timorous and delicate conscience; here is a purse which 
someone has lost and I have found, I would give a great 
deal, if I had aught, to discover the owner, in order to 
restore it to him, but my honesty is all my property. I 
pray yon to announce in your first discourse that if any- 
one has lost this purse he may reclaim it; you can restore 
it to him, for I place it in your hands.” priest, a re- 

uested, made known the matter in his next sermon. On 
this the accomplice of the knave presented himself, as had 
‘been agreed on with his comrade, and claimed the purse. 
As he detailed exactly what it contained, his right to it 
was not doubted, and the priest gave it to him with a 
strong recommendation to bestow a part on the honest 
man who had restored it; but the pretended owner de- 
clared he could not afford to part with anything, and left 
the church, carrying the purse along with him. ‘The saint 
lieving that the conscientious finder remained in want, 
solicited for him the charity of the congregation ; every- 
one was eager to recompense him, and the subscription 
was so large, that next day, when the Genoese merchant 
arrived to claim his purse, the preacher and his congrega- 
tion could bestow on him nothing but their benediction.’ 


1 Though different in important features, this story suggests com: 
patison with tho fllowing peragroph, published in the Madatd © lpooa ” 
of Jan, 15, 1884: hae ertneet | of Salamanca has been the 
victim of a well-planned swindle. A penitent told the eanon in confes- 
sion that he had on his conscience a thelt of 3,000 reales, for which he 
desired to make restitution, Ho accordingly handed a packet of coin ty 
the priest, who agreed to writeandask o certain inhabitant of Valladolid 
to come and receive the amount. ‘The latier duly presented himself with 
the priest's letier, and when about to be paid remarked that the coin wax 
counterfeit, whereupon the eution had to deliver 3,000 reales of good 
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ceived, Danita approaches without any prospect of his 
relieved from this uncomfortable and precarious 
situation, At length the whole family bursts in with 
lights, when he is informed that the husband is from 
home, ae is much tantalized on discovering that he has 
yassed the night with the unmarried sister of whom he 
was enamoured. Ihave mentioned this story as it has 
been copied it in one of the novels of Scarron—La Precau- 
tion ire It is also the second novel of Parabosco, and 
it i ae ee ps, more probable that Scarron borrowed from 
from Massuecio, because in Parabosco, as in the 
French tale, the scene is laid rye and not in Italy, 
Tt also suggested the incidents of one of the Novelas 
Exemplares of Cervantes, the story of Don Lewis de 
Castro and Rodrigo de Montalvo, in'Guzman a'Alterache, 
‘Part ii. ¢, 4,) and the plot of the Little French Lay 
umont and Fletcher, which, next to Rule a Wife aes 
Haye acWite ia’ gencedlly conesdeced. an the’ best of\tGiaa 
as A Cast ress 
45, ‘lian scholar, through Avignon to 
rd of 8 a lady a of some rank at 


distress ; and the scholar, after some hesitation, not know- 

ing who he is, informs him of his adventure at Avij 

and the name of the lady who was concerned in it. The 

husband, with much entreaty, prevails on his n acquired 

friend to return to Avignon, where he is not a 
conducted tht hone oe he 


‘of Shakespeare 
referred to the Giuletta of Luigi da Porto. 
Mr, Douce has attempted to trace as far back as 





“Othello, act iti. 80, 3, 


emer poseoved by preparations of this plat of anes. 
Res beon proved by Dr. W. cbardaen Te Sea neaan ror 
the sneimts to produce ineesitility to pain before the performance 
operations ig incision, cautery, or acupuncture. Herodotus 
Rhee writes toll na ihne Es Gay uaks coed Wc tse tame 

‘& decoction of hemp, which must have closely resombled 
hash of tho modera Orientals {nite effects, “Dicacoridas and 
‘spank of the ite stone, lithas Memphites, which was 
produce local ia. It was wigeerigte! with strong 
; into a paste, and applied to the From the descrip 
Bidet weost are been skin! of mate, or voce other 
ium carbonate, which, b) pe iried Sienna in the 

r, would give off carbonic 
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‘& preparation of 
‘mandragora and other plants: Gime certainly 
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novelist, His Giuletta is pia borrowed from the 834 
novel of Massuecio, which 


ly 

forced to fly from his country, on account of having killed 
ne et fallow: cksetw Sn’ A seuabblo\ on: the: street 
An interview for ea and his wife ae 
the separation. of Mariotto, 
nozza, the bride, is pressed by her friends to. marry: 
discloses her perplexing situation to the friar, by whom ihe 
nuptial ceremony had been ed. Ho gives her a 
soporific powder, which she drinks dissolved in water; and 
the effect of this narcotic is so strong that s ee 
be dead hy her friends, and interred acco: 
MMe astous ts gt ea deatl eaclt hex biabend it Alacantial 
whither he had fled, before the arrival of a special mes- 
senger, who had been despatched by the friar to acquaint 
him with the real posture of affairs. Mariotto forthwi 
returns in despair to his own country, and proceeds to 
lament over the tomb of his bride. Before this time she 
had recovered from her lethargy, and had set out for 
Alexandria in quest of her hus! who meanwhile is 

apprehended and executed for the murder he had formerly 
committed. Giannozza, finding he was not in Egypt, re- 
turns to Sienna, and learning his unhappy fate, retires to a 
convent, where she soon after dies. The catastrophe here 
is different poate novel of Luigi da peace 
of Shakspeare, but there is a perfect correspondence in the 

preliminary incidents. ‘The tale of Massuccio waa written 
Rios 1070, whisk we 1358 prior to the age of Luigi da 
Bee tiarha died eal S20, 0c: o6 Cardinal ‘Berabo, to.ehumn 
some have attributed the greater part of the composition. 
Nor was it published Sh sain ears after the death of 
Luigi, having been. first at Venice in 1535, It 
afterwards aj in 15: 9, and lastly at Vicenza, 1781, 
to, These it editions vary as to some trifling inci- 
dents, but in all the principal circumstances, except those 
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of the catastrophe, the novel of Luigi da Porto coincides 
with that of Massuccio, In the dedication Luigi says, that 


him by one of his archers (who always attended him) to 
eguile the 40h road that leads from Gradisca to 
‘ In this story the lovers are privately married by 
Romeo is obliged to fly on account of the murder 


: 
: 
. 
i 
F 


i 
a 


‘death comes to Romeo before the messenger 

iar, He hastens to the tomb of Giuletta, and 

‘imself ; she awakens from her trance before 

after expires, and Giuletta dies of grief. 

son's “ Shakspeare,” that this storys 
one in Girolamo de la Corte’s “ Histo: 
it is also told as a matter of fact in the nint 

id part of Bandello, which corresponds precisely 

of Tmigi da Porto. Bandello's novel is dedi- 

the celebrated Fracastoro, and the incident is said 

happened in the time of Bartolommeo de la Scala.' 

i da Groto, surnamed the Cieco d’ Adria, one of the 

early romantic poets of Italy, who wrote a drama on this 

‘ declares, that his plot was founded on the ancient 

‘annals of his country. In his drama the princess of Adria 

‘is in love with Latinus, who was the son of her father’s 

enemy, and had slain her brother in battle. ‘The 

| princess is offered in marriage to the king of the Sabines: 

‘of Wits Miserie, 1596, p. 47 

Beatie erred oe Bectas ts more coohe ian hie? thaw his pater- 

gf Ghadoli's nuyel of Baad 9: was published. Spaniel az 

fn 158%. "In Novelas Morales, Madrid, 1620, there. is a 


vorsion, 

‘in the Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne Times, 1619. J. U, 
Halwa are take, qoten 
Gp cava exteace too long to invert. here, from Breval’s remarks, on 
“several parts of Europe, 1720, ii, p. 103. When at Verona the traveller 

old torab, in’ which were two coffins, “which by the 


an 
legible the Stone, the of 
gah ee iy thebr Death ia avery Teagical ane 
| Eo before ;” their 
ie 
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in this distress she consults © magician, who administers an 
opiate, res feet iastocr peaks itly dead, and her 
ie deposited in the royal sepulchre. Latinus, hearing 
pain deeer iets find) sonsed ia tho agonies 
of daath to the tomb ot the princess. She awakens, and a 
tender scene ensues—the lover expires in the arms of his 
mistress, who immediately stabs herself. Ta this play there 
is a garrulous old nurse, and it appears, from the eoin- 
cidence of several passages pointed out by Mr, Walker in 
his Memoir on Italian Tragedy, that the drama of Luigi da 
Groto must have been seen by Shakspeare. The story of 
Romeo and Juliet, which was thus popular and prevalent 
in Italy, passed at an carly period into France. It was 
told in the introduction to a French translation of Boc- 
caccio’s “ Philocopo” by Adrien Sevin, published in 1542, 
and is there related of two Slavonians who resided in the 
‘Morea. ‘The lover kills his mistress's brother : he is forced 
to fly, but promises to return and run off with her: she 
meanwhile persuades a friar to give her a soporific potion 
for the convenience of elopement. A vessel is procured by 
the lover, but, not knowing the lady’s part of the 
he is struck with despair at beholding her funeral on land- 
ing. He follows the procession to the place of interment, 
and there stabs himself; when his mistress awakens she 
stabs herself also, From Bandello the tale waa transferred 
into the collection of tragic stories by Belleforest, and pub- 
lished at Lyons, 1564. In this country it was inserted in 
Painter's “Palace of Pleasure,” but it was from the 
metrical history of Romens and Giuliet that Shakspeare 
chiefly borrowed his plot, as has been shown by many 
minute points of resemblance. It was by this composition 
that he was so wretchedly misled in his catastrophe, as to 
omit the incident of Tulot being roused before the death 
of her husband, which is tho baat novel and affecting cir- 
cumstance in the tale of Luigi da Porto, and the only one 
in which he has excelled Massuccio. From the garbled 
and corrupt translations to which he had recourse, the 
English dramatist has seldom improved on the incidents 
of the Italian novels, His embellishments consist in the 
beauty and justness of his sentiments, and the magic of 
his language. 
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Besides the Romeo and Juliet of Shakspeare, and the 
Hatian play, siceady mentioned, there are two Spanish 


the other by the celebrated ega. 
coincides precisely with Romeo and Juliet; in the latter, 
the names are changed, and the catastrophe is totally diffe- 
rent, Thus tho lover, who corresponds to Romeo, comes 
to lament at the tomb of his mistress, but without having 
taken poison, and the lady having recovered from the 
effects of the soporific draught, they fly to an old un. 
inhabited chatean belonging to her father winch basslions 
visited. Meanwhile the father resolves to console himself 
for the loss of his daughter by entering into a second mar- 
ringe, and goes to celebrate the nuptial festival at the 
castle where the lovers had sought refuge. On his first 
rival he beholds his daughter, a supposing her to be a 
t, he is struck with remorse. hs 


thie favourable 0} 
selves at the fect of the fa fulfinent of his 


Sapapivo peur Arrentt,* bs 


a pone} te Massnocio ia Yaa edimnologtoal onder a4 
italian novelists, was a citizen of Bologna, and a man of 

some note in his own district. He is said to have been a 
elassical scholar, and to have written a valuable his- 
city. His tales, which are dedicated to 

of Ferrara, are entitled Le Porrettane, be- 


amusement of the ladies and gent 
attended the baths of Porretta in the vicinity of Bologna, 


\ Le Porrettane, dove si tratta di settantuns Novelle, con amorosiasimi 
& dichitrsiono dell mnie ; con ene disput © wentonas chi 


obbu tenere il primo luogo il Dottore, vil Cavalicfo, ete, 
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lie del ob tho conipoition of these stciog i weppenedto 
be nearly the same with that of the first edition, which was 
palin in 1483 at Bologna: Since that time there have 

four or five imy ions, the latest of which is earlier 
than the middle of the sixteenth century. Of the seventy- 
one novels which this author has written, some describs 
tragical events, but the greater number are light and plea 
sant adventures, or merely repartees and bon-mots. All 
OE taal arbiaibiontin natylerwhishSo accounted barbarous, 
being full of Lombard phrases and expressions. 

‘The second of Sabadino is from the tenth of Petrus Al- 

, where a. vine-dresser’s wife is engaged with a gal- 
faniic aan aeetcnie vineyard, ‘The bus- 
band returns, having wounded one eye, but the woman, by 
kissing him on the other, contrives her lover's escape. This 
in the forty-fourth of Malespini, twenty-third of Bandello, 
and sixteenth of the Cont Nouvelles Nouvelles. It also 
oceurs in the Arcadia di Brenta; the Contes du Sicur 
dOnville, ete. ete. 

20. Is atolerable story of a knavish citizen of Araldo, who 
borrows twenty ducats froma notary, As the citizon refused 
to pay at the time he promised, and as no evidence existed 
of the loan, he is summoned, at the solicitation of the 
notary, to be examined before the Podesta, He alleges to 
his creditor, as an excuse for not appearing, that his clothes 
are in pawn, an obstacle which the notary removes by lend- 
ing him his cloak, ‘Thus equipped he proceeds to the hall 
of justice, and is examined apart from his creditor bj fe 
wagers He positively denies the debt, and attri 

the charge to a strange whim which had lately seized the 
notary, of thinking everything his own property: “For 
instance,” continues he, “if you ask him whose mantle this 
is that I wear, he will instantly lay claim to it.” ‘The no- 
tary being called in and questioned, answers of course as 
his debtor foretold, and is, in consequence, accounted a 
madman by all who are present. The judge orders the 
poor man to be taken care of, and the defendant is allowed 
to retain both the ducats and mantle.’ 

59, A gentleman of the illustrious family of Bolognini 


1 ‘Timoneda, Patrafins, No, 18. 
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in Italy, entered into the service of Ladislaus, 
Bly and eee nos favour of nar 
his huntsman, i 


ments; one day his eye was struck out by a branch 
bid escdn Rey: cosaait hawan wendared Taree dacithe 
rest of his life by falling over a precipice. His address, 
however, remained, and his Tmowledge of the axt of sue. 
eveding ina court. On one occasion, while following Ladis- 
laus to Naples, the bark in which he sailed was separated 
ina storm from the king’s vessel, and seized by corsairs, 
who carried him to Barbary, and disposed of him to cer- 
tain Arabians, By them he was conveyed to the most 
ett their deserts, and sold, under the name of 
to an idolatrons monarch in that region. At first 


i favourite. He filled this situation a long time, 
but at length the king died. It was the custom of the 
‘on an occasion of that sort, to cut the throats of 

had discharged high employments about the 

the monarch, and inter them along with their 

Bliseo, of course, was an indispensable character 

this ceremony. In an assembly of the great couneil and 

, which was held preparatory to its celebration, he 
addressed them :—* My lords and gentlemen, I would 
esteem myself too happy to follow my master to the other 
world, but you perceive that being blind and lame, and of 
a delicate constitution, I cannot render him services so 


Tam only fit for conversation, and to bring him the news 

of the state. After the funeral ceremonies, in which the 

great officers of his deceased majesty will readily officiate, 
youwill chuse aking, Thad bert postpone my de 
respects of 1 

lecmmor”" He then ealanged on. the 

future monarch should possess, and 

‘things on this subject, that he 
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reign and the officers of his houschold. Every nation has 
bes fond of relating stories of the advancement of their 


‘This author was tho last of the Italian novelists who 
wrote in the fifteenth century, and 


Aaxoto Freewzvora 


is the first of the succeeding age. This writer was an in- 
habitant of Florence, and an abbot of Vallombrosa; but 
his novels, which are ten in number, are not such as might 
be expected from his clerical situation. Most of them are 
interwoven in his Ragionamenti, printed at Plorence, 1548. 
He tells us that a mistress, who ived with him, intended 
tessere ragionamenti, but that she died of a fever before she 
could execute this design, which, while on her death-bed, 
she solicited him to accomplish. This story is probably 
babe ssena m singalte fiction for an eeclesinati. 
Hine ose amrene ae matey” 2! 
icine a Seca novels and romance. A young 
being shipwrecked on the coast of Barbary, Pgthes aby 
some fishermen, and sold to the bashaw of Tunis. 
there becomes a great favourite of his master, and still 
more of his mistress, whom he persuades not only to assist 
in his escape, but to accompany him in his flight. The 
seventh is a story repeated in many of the Ttalian novels. 
‘A person lays out a sum to be paid as the dowry of a 
young woman when she is married. ‘The mother, in order 
to get hold of this money, comes to the benefactor, accom- 
panied by her daughter, and a person who assumed the 
character of husband. The donor insists that the new- 
married couple should remain all night in his house, and 
sevigns them the some apartment. Firenzuola had this 
story from the fourteenth of Fortini, and it has been imi- 
tated in the novels of Grazzini, called il Lasea (Part 2, N. 
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Most of the other tales of Firenzuola, in which the 
characters are nuns and monks, can hardly be ex- 
tracted. They are all, however, accounted remarkable for 
=a ad of style which distinguishes the works of 
‘These consist of two dialogues on beauty, a 

oe erpamed lies, and & free translation of the Ass of 
About the same time with Firenzuola lived Tuigi da 
Porto, whose novel has already been mentioned, and the 
celebrated Molza, who wrote a hundred novels, all of 
which have been lost except four, and none of them, while 
extant, obtained a reputation equal to his other works. 
eee tt the same period in which Molza and Firenzuola 


Grovanrnt Brevio, 


8 Venetian canon of Ceneda, wrote six novels, which were 
accounted remarkable for the liveliness of | their style, 
They were published at Rome along with his Rime in 
, Bvo, The first. is the story of a lady who brought a 
to her house during the absence of her husband, 
ing unexpectedly, is surprised at the prepara- 
‘a supper, and in the heat of resentment upbraids 
and throws everything into confusion. Mean- 
the lover had fled unseen to the house of aneigh- 
who, at his solicitation, came with him and reproached 
sband for breaking up a party he was entertaining, 
whose accommodation the lady had favoured him 
loan of the house. 3 
‘ost extorts monoy by passing for a cardinal.’ 
the story of a father ruined by the extravagance 
who afterwards neglect him. He pretends he 
treasure, They treat him well for the rest of 
empty coffers at his death. It is difficult 
what comfort the father could receive in 
ion or caresses of such a family, This novel is 


story is one not of Brevio's. but No. 2 of Marco Cader ost» da 

But the novels of buch were printed together at Milan in 1799; 

Pevtubly Dung error, Ktieane, in the Apulogie pour Hérodoto, 
ilar tnie—Livn, 


lover 
‘who, 
tions for 
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the subject of Piron's comedy of the Fils Ingrats, after- 

mablished by him the title of L'Reole des 
Pires, Bie, the \¢ reprosentation of which, in 1788, was the opodh 
of the revival of the Comedie Larmoyante. In the drama, 
however, the fiction of the treasure is invented by the 
father’s valet, and entraps the young men into a restitu- 
tion of the wealth they had obfained, in order to get the 
wrhole by this proof of disinterested affection, ‘The story 
is also in the Pieuses Récréations d’ Angelin Gazeé, and is 
told in the Colloquia Mensalia of Luther, among other 
examples, to deter fathers from dividing their property 
during life among their children—a practice to which they 
are in general little addicted. 

4. Is the renowned tale of Belfagor. This story, with 
merely a difference of names, was originally told in an old 
Tatin MS, which is now lost, but which, till the period of 
the civil wars in France, remained in the library of Saint 
Martin de Tours. But whether Brevio or Machiavel first 
exhibited the tale in an Italian garb, has been a matter of 
dispute among the critics of their country. It was printed 
by Brevio during his life, and under his own name, in 
1545; and with the name of Machiavel, in 1549, which 
was about eighteen years after that historian’s death. 
Both writers probably borrowed the incidents from the 
Tatin MS.,for they could searely hare copied from each 
other. ‘The story is besides in the Nights of Straparola 
[Notte ii, 4], but much mutilated ; and has also been imi- 
fated by La Fontaine, ‘The following is the outline of the 
tale, as related by Machiavel. All the souls which found 
their way to hell, complained that they had been brought 
to that melancholy predicament by means of their wives :* 


1 This tale is also da Lodi’s No.4. Cf. v. d. Hagon’s “Gesammt 

Abenteuer,” No, 49, and Sereambi, Novelle, No. 12. 

* In Vanbrugh’s play of The Provoked Wife, Sir John Brute says 

(Act fe. 2): Sure if women Ind been ready created, the devil ia- 

teen Kiaked down into Hell hed been mused." Othe 

Salugon Perk wen, sokte a yt 00 cal it A sa 
Dante :— 


4a 0 che pots won con Bro in oem 
fusticucci, certo 
‘Le flora moglie pid lfaltro mi nnoce’” 
Inferno, xvi. 43-45. 
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‘the case to Pluto, who 

to consult on the best mode 

aa tie Unik or falboed ot such statements. 

Beetarcvitbectin ie eur aotareriste Uae ont ot 

their number should be sent into the world, endowed with 

@ human form, and subjected to human ;, that he 

should be ordered 1o choose a wife as early as possible, and 
after remaining above ground for ten years, should 

to his infernal master the benefits and burdens of matri- 


dear Bar! Having received the endowments of a 

handsome person, and abundant wealth, he settled in 
Florence under the name of Roderic of Castile, and gave 
out that he had acquired his fortune in the east. As he 


g with him, and all were of course more 

to wo than save ahs atet eee 
Finally, being inted in his obtaining re- 
Safanoen from i bn brothers-in-law, ran forced ornneant 
from his creditors, During their pursuit he is for some 
time concealed by a peasant whose fortune he promises to 
make in hn ani disclosed to pins the eae 


the damsel ; "Roderic," " says he, “I am come; remember 


¥ Belphagor, ie, Baal-Peor, who have been worshti 
‘the patron deity of generation Snag the Meabiig) WMidianton oe = 
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Joughtor of the king of Nuples obtains so 
ick fame thse th ei sent oro the Nepal 
sieges tey dooney for the ex- 


put ot Belfagor, Athis departure the demon reminds 
hat be bas fulfilled his promise, and that he is now 
determimed to effect his ruin. In prosecution of this plan 
he possesses the Senso of Lewis VIT, of France, and, 
as he anticipated, the tis immediately sent for. A 
seene is here descril resembling that in the fabliau 
Le Vilain Médecin, and Molitre’s Médecin malgré lui. 
‘The rustic was forcibly carried to the capital of France, 
and, on his arrival, he in vain represented that certain 
demons were s0 obdurate they not be expelled. ‘The 
king plainly stated, that he must either cure his daughter 
or be hanged. All his private entreaties being unable to 
prevail on Balfagor to dislodge, he had recourse to strata- 
gem. He a scaffold with an altar to be erected, 
whither the princess was conducted, and mass performed, 
all which preparations Belfagor treated with profound 
contempt. In the middle of the ceremonies, however, as 
had been previously arranged, a great band, with drums 
and trumpets, approached with much clamour on one side. 
“ What is this?” said Belfagor; “O, my dear Roderic,” 
answered the peasant, “there is your wife coming in search 
of you.” At these words Belfazor leaped out of the prin- 
cess, and descended to hell to confirm the statement, the 
truth of which he had been commissioned to ascertain,’ 


1 The story of the devil abandoning his prey rathor than face, the 
terrors of cot with a female mortal is ae, spread in 
different iegree in Slavonic countries, whence it may: Sealey = me 


“ Serbian ilk Tal ." No, $7), 8 wile is so intent upon eh hes 
al di ac AIS sai aakeenk thet ie Sa 

vertontly vane Traiehend a tniiier ote 
acbngeniy ern, lets down a rope tosnceour her ; in 

hie finds he has hauled up the devil, who 

some time previously had fallen into the pit ; he was as white as snow 
fon the sidewhich hed been next the woman, 'Matislav j about to lt go 
the rope, when the fiend bescoches him not to thus subject him to such 
{ntolannbln companionship, aod promise, f be will leaye the wife in the 
Dit, to recumperse bim-—tn this wive: the flend engages 1o enter intothe 
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The notion of this story i ingenious, and ani salt hae 


been luctive of entertaining incident 
been Iba by fs kesncual eocaetoas tori ae aie 
another. it Belfagor is only unfortunate, and in no 


danghter of King Bogomil, whence exorcism and medicine will 
ilke ineectoal fo U ape rl alga cree tod 

‘shuy’s burning under the nostrils of the princess 
he indicates to him, Mstislav effects the 


ogee neighbouring ea rho iss become 
ing the princess for the purpnse, his ol 
ectopic te ‘ends ts in at be uate, \d_ reminds him of ‘he 
1@ had come as 8 es 


‘ber infernal 
withing evul 
sent iow in this 


‘Kathe transferred her arms with alacrity. The ted 
herd suceeetis in throwing ff his sheepskin eoat, and with it ber into a 
Bool ‘The devil rewards him for his help by quiiting woke previously 
Soncerted ajuration of the abepherd, one of the tyrannical rular of the 
SES aragging to hell, at the full moon. ‘Tho sam 
thing with a second wicked ruler or bailiff. At the third fall 
iii setiaa a rot soe soresien hioesie hoc the lead preferred 
to surrender rather than fuce Kithe’s return, with which the shepuerd 
threatened him, ‘ernan Caballero has penn A dar aay eter 
Andalusian Legends, but in this case it is from his mother-in-law that 
tthe devil flees. 


mal whether 


sip esl cee modified 

ne oe the # Woodentter and he 

weak Lp. 235. Behrnauer, Forty Vixirs, 277). 
‘where the demon Benthamclion enters the daughter of 
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respect guilty: nor did anything occur during his abode 
on raced that tested the powes of woman in leading us 
to final condemnation, The story of the peasant, and the 
possession of the princesses, bears no reference to the 
original idea with which the tale commences, and hae no 
connection with the object of the infernal deputy’s terres- 
sorters char suggested the plot of an old EB 

an lish 
sins0y, ealiod Grine ee Collar ot "Croydon, printed 
1602; and also Belphegor, or the Marriage of the Devil, 


Gmoxamo Pazazosco,' 


who lived about the year 1550, was a celebrated musician, 
and a post like most of the other Italian novelists. ‘Though 
born at Placentium, he passed the greater part of his life 
at Venice, where he acquired that intimate acquaintance 
with the manners of the inhabitants which is conspicuous 
in his work. His tales commence with an eulogy on that 
city, which he makes the theatre of their relation. He 
feigns that seventeon gentlemen, among whom were Peter 
Aretine, and Speron Speroni, , according to a custom 
at Venice, to pass a few days in huts erected in the water, 
for the amusement of fishing, at a short distance from the 
city, The weather proving unfavourable for that diversion 
on. their first arrival, they employed themselves with re- 
lating tales. This entertainment continued for three days, 
and, as each gentleman tells a story, the whole number 
amounts to seventeen, These, intermixed with songs and 


2 
of" special divine commend. “the bumoroas ature of Might at the 
‘approach of the sour woman is also wanting, In-an early version of this 
jewish legend, perhaps contemporary with the Crusades, the demon is 
I, sin the book of Tobit, “ Asmodens,” (Gebet des Rabbi Simon 
fochai ; Jellinek, Bret ha Midrasch, Acad. Leipsig, iv. 117. See 

‘Wiener ‘Keuilleton, Jini 28, oe which contains a fill 
Beitrige, 187, p. 74, 75. 
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reflections, were published first at Venice without date, and 
afterwards at the same place in 1552 and 1558. Some of 
these atories are tragical, and others comical. Tenge 
there were no Indies present, and Peter Aretine was of 
eet are less immoral than most imitations of 
Tt is needless, however, to give any examples, 
as they are of the same species with other Italian novel 
had little influence on subsequent compositions, and possess 
no great interest or originality: thus, the 2d of Parabosco 
coincides with the 41st of Massuccio; the 4th has been 
suggested by the 10th of the 4th day of Boccaccio; the Ist 
part of the 5th is from the Meunier d’Aleus, through the 
medium of the 106th of Sacchetti, the 2d part is from the 
8th of the 8th day of the Decameron, ete. ete, There are 
nine stories in the first day of Parabosco, and seven in the 
second, which concludes with the discussion of four ques- 
tions, as whether there is most pleasure in hope or enjoy- 
ment. In the third day there is only one tale, and the 
rest of the time is occupied with the relation of bon mots, 
‘which are methodically divided into the defensive, aggres- 
sive, ete. They are in general very indifferent: a musician 


playing in # brutal company, is told he is an Orphens, A 
man performing on a Inte asserts he had never learnt to 
play, and is desired to reserve his assurances for those who 
suppose he has, One boasted he knew a knave by sight, 
whence it is inferred by a person present, that he must 
have often studied his mirror, ete, ete. Though Parabosco 


Manco Capmmosto pa Lopr* 


was an ecclesiastic, and lived in the Roman court during 

the pontificates of Leo X. and Clement VII, by both of 

‘whom he was patronized. His six novels were printed at 
© Sonetti ed altre rime, eon aleane Novelle, 
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Rome, in 1543, slong with his rime for he too was a poet 
like the other Italian novelists. He informs us in his 
procmium, that he had lost twenty-seven tales he had 
written during the sack of Rome, all of which were founded 
on fact: of the six that remain, the only one that is toler- 
able is that of an old man, who, by will, leaves his whole 
fortune to hospitals. An ancient and faithful servant of 
the family having learned the nature of this iniquitous 
testament, informs his master’s sons. In the course of the 
night on which the old gentleman dies, he is removed to 
another room, and the domestic, in concert with the young 
men, lies down in his place; he then sends for a notary, 
and dictates a will in fayour of his master’s sons, bequeath- 
ing himself, to their no small disappointment, an enormous 


legacy. 

‘We shall be detained but a short while with the remain- 
ing Italian novelists, as they have in a great measure only 
imitated their ip prodesessors, and. frequently indeed merely 
ia in different language, what had formerly been 


novelise are chiefly distinguished from 
et gone before them by more frequent em. 
ployment of sanguinary incidents, and the introduction of 
scenes of incredible atrocity and accumulated horrors.? 
None of their number have carried these to greater excess 
than 


Giovanni Greatpr Crvraio,’ 


author of the Ecatommithi, and the earliest of the remain- 
ing novelists, who, from their merit or popularity, ‘are at 
at eoetriee of being mentioned. Cinthio was born at 


Ferrara, early in the sixteenth century; he was scorotary 
to Hercules II, duke of Ferrara, and was a scholar and 
post of some eminence, Tis death happened in 1579, but 


farther notices concerning his life may be found in Barotti’s 


1 Cf, also Granuesi, Piscoroli Notte, Venezia, 1574, 1. 2, p. 187, 
pe 
2 The art of the period in painting and miniature also reflects this 


lent tendency. 
* PGi ‘ecatommithi, overo Ceato Novelle di Giraldi Cinthio, 
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uppellation bestowed on them, and the limitation to a par- 
ticular subject during each day. In the tales, however, 
Little resemblance am be traced. ‘The siyle af ‘Ointhio is 
laboured, while extravagance and improbability are the 
chief characteristics of his incidents. It is asserted, in a 
preface to the third edition of the Ecatommithi, that all 
the stories are founded on fact; but. certainly none of the 
Italian novels have less that appearance, except where he 
has ransucked the ancient histories of Greees and Rome 
for horrible events. At the end of the 5th decade, the 
of Lucretia is told of a Dalmatian lady. The 3rd 
e 8th decade, where a Scythian princess agrees with 
her sister’s husband to murder their consorte, and after- 
wards nacend the throne, by poisoning the old king, over 
whose dead body his guilty daughter drives her chariot, is 
nothing more the story of Tullia and Lucius Tar- 
gpisiod Superbus. Sometimes Cinthio hes only: given 
robs hatte iran cepniarmnitine tar ceth i 
novelists. For example, the 4th of the 4th decade, 
is just the story of Richard Minutolo in the Decameron, 
except that the contriver of the fraud is a villainous slave, 
instead of a gay and elegant gentleman, and that the 
lady, on the artifice being discovered, stabs the traitor and 
herself, in place of being reconciled to her lover, as repre- 
sented by Boccaccio. 

Of the stories which are his own invention, the 2d 
tale of the 24 decade is a striking example of those in- 
cidents of accumulated horror and atrocity, in which Cin- 
thio seems to have chiefly delighted, and which border on 
the Iudicrous when carriéd to excess. Orbecche, daughter 
of Sulmone, king of Persia, fell in love with young Ar- 
menian, called Orontes, and for his sake refused the hand 
of the prince of Parthia, who had bean selected as her hus- 
band by her father. Sulmone long remained ignorant of 
the cause of her disobedience, but at last discovered that 
she was privately married to Orontes, and had two children 
hy him. ‘The unfortunate family escaped from his yen- 

‘and resided for nine years in an enemy's country. 
At the end of this period Sulmone feigned that he had for- 
given his daughter, and persuaded her husband to come to 
the capital of Persia with his two children, but embraced 
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See making away with them at: the first in- 
On the arrival of his daughter, who followed her 


up 
Gelipreseri He then invited her to lift a veil which con- 
eealed three basons. In one of these she found the head 


presented them to her father, and begged he 
Usomsplee ie vengeance. ‘The hing retaroed than 
ghastly composure, assuring her that no farther 

desired by him. This sang /roid, which seemed 

‘warranted by circumstances, exasperated Orbecche 

degree, that che threw herself on her father, 

ith despatched him. No other person now 

‘be massacred, (as her mother and brother 

in by Sulmone, in the early part of his 

reign,) she plunged one of the poniards into her own 
bosom. On this tale, as on several others of the Ecatom- 
ithor himself has founded a tragedy, which is 

most ancient and most esteemed in the Ttalian 


same style, though more interesting and pathetic, has fur- 
nished with the plot of the tragedy of Othello. 


ae otcsiiun ett taster became anamaowred of Dees 
Exasperated at her refusal to requite his affec- 
esc jeare oe the Moor’s captain, whom he believed 
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to be her favoured lover, he resolved on the destruction of 
Voth. ‘The captain having been deprived of his command, 
for some military offence, and the ensign understanding 
that Desdemona colicited her husband with much earnest- 
nets for his restoration, seed thi opportunity of inating 
suspicion into the mind of the Moor. He afterwards stol 
ssa kSrShiat whip Sel ial rvecivod fratd hen usa} 
and which the ensign informed.him had been bestowed on 
the captain, The jealousy of the Moor received strength, 
when, on asking his wife for the handkerchief, he found 
she was unable to produce it, and was confirmed by the en- 
sign afterwards contriving to show it to the Moor in the 
Beste Of slwtitaan ii) Wine tapabrn Bouse) OWello oat 
resolved on the death of his wife and the captain, The 
ert abl pa Taps tha rarer of the tatsae Ws tesla 
in the attempt, but afterwards, in concert with the Moor, 
despatched Desdemona, and pulled down part of the house, 
that it might be believed she had been crushed in its ruins. 
Soon after Othello conceived a violent hatred against the 
ensign, and deprived him of the situation he held, En- 
raged atthis treatment, he revealed to the senate the crimes 
of his master, who was in consequence recalled from Cyprus. 
‘The torture to which he was brought had no effect in ex- 
torting a confession. Banishment, consequently, was the 
only penalty inflicted, but he was afterwards privately 
murdered in the place of his exile hy the relations of Des- 
demona. The ens subeeqneity expired on the rack, to 
‘which he was put for a crime totally unconnected with the 
main subject of the novel. 
Tt may be remarked, that in the drama of 

Jago’ is not urged on, as in Cinthio, by love turned to 
hatred, but by a jealousy of the Moor and his own wife, 
and resentment af the promotion of Cassio, He also em. 

loys his wife to steal the handkerchief, which in the novel 
fo performs himself. On this tett the whole proof against 
Desdemona rests, both in the play and novel; but in the 


1 The name Ingo” ceours in the Historie of Cambria, 1584, p. 59, 
Halliwell, Momorands, x 


4 4 In ‘some places in the first folio [edition] the name of Othello’s 
perfect wife is given as Desdeimon, corresponding to the Greek for 
wifortunate,"—Lbid. 
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latter the Moor insists on secing it in the captain's hands, 
and the ensign contrivesto throw the handkerchief into the 
possession of the acigred which in the drama is the result 
of chance, The character also of the Moor is entirely the 
invention of the English poet. Shakspeare’s noble Othello 
is in Cinthio sullen, obstinate, and cruel, The catastrophe, 
too, as was necessary for theatrical exhibition, has been 
greatly altered. 

In all these important variations, Shakspeare has im- 

ther 


Rrvited from it oth len jguen ets 
it wit judgment; in most 2 
has adhered with close Take, ‘The characters of Iago, 
Desdemona, and Cassio, are taken from Cinthio with 
scarcely a shade of difference. The obscure hints and va- 
rious artifices of the villain to raise suspicion in the Moor, 
are the same in the novel and the drama, That scene 
where Othello's jealousy is so much excited, by remarking 
of Cassio, is copied from the Italian, as also 
ol es lar demand of receiving ocular demonstration of 
Gib prot of Deodemona. 
10th novel of the 5th decade has furnished to Dryden 
that part of his tragedy of Amboyna which relates to the 
Barect Tsabinda by Harman. 
the 6th of the 6th decade, we are told, that Livia, a 
noble Italian matron, had a son, who was unfortunately 
stabbed in a quarrel with a young man of his own age. 
‘His flying from the officers of justice, unconsciously 
seeks | obtains refuge in the house of the mother of the 
deceased, who had not yet been informed of her son’s fate. 
After she had given her word for the security of the fugi- 
tive, her son's dead body is brought home, and by the 
arrival of the officers in pursuit, she discovers that she 
harboured his murderer. a strict sense of honour 
she refuses to deliver him up, and about half an hour 
adopts him in the room of the child she had 
lost. This story is the underplot of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's “ Custom of the Country,” where Guiomar, a 
‘Widow Indy of Lisbon, protects Rutilio when she supposed 
that he bad killed her son Duarte, whom he had left for 
dead, after a scufile in the streets. Don Duarte, however, 
recovering from his wound, the lady accepts Rutilio as her 
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husband. Part of Cibber’s comedy, Love makes a Man, 
is founded on a similar incident.* 

‘The 5th novel of the 8th decade, which has suggested 
the comedy of Measure for Measure, is equally sanguinary 
and improbable with the story of the Moor, A young 
man of Inspruck is condemned to be beheaded for having 
ravished a young woman in that city. His sister goes to 
solicit his pardon from the chief magistrate, who was 
reputed a man of austere virtue and rigid justice. On 
certain conditions he agrees to grant her request, but these 
being fulfilled, he presents her on the morning which 
followed her compliance, with the corpse of her brother. 
The emperor Maximin having been informed of this 
atrocious conduet, commands the magistrate to marry the 
woman he had betrayed, that she might be entitled to his 
wealth. He then orders the head of the culprit to be 
struck off; but when the sentence is on the point of exe- 
cution, the bridegroom is pardoned at the intervession of 
the lady he had been forced to espouse, Many stories of 
a villainy of this nature were current about the time that 
Cinthio wrote his Ecatommithi. A similar crime was, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, believed of a favourite 
of Lewis XI. of France, and in the 17th chapter of 
Etienne’s “ Apology for Herodotus,” it is attributed to the 
Prevost de la Vouste; but there the lady sacrifices her 
aes eines 8 sake of a husband, and not ices ber ne 

‘e also Monita et olitica [Ant 
werp, 1613, 4 ae al that Cae ee Bad a 
Burgundy, executed one of his noblemen for an offence of 
this infernal description,” Me rel anieey sr 
Cinthio, compelled him to espouse the lady he had deceived, 
—a story which is related in the Spectator (No. 491). We 
like treachery, as every one knows, was at one period attri: 
buted to Colonel Kirke.* 

5 Tha tnmacdlate source of Beaumont and lewshers work was, how. 
ever, rather Cervantes’ romance of Los ‘Tratiajos de Persiles y Sis: 
suri, which ints tum isan ieitation of Heltlores 
Gharclen "(we EW. Vs Schmid Bett: sur Canc, der Toss, Poous 

119, ete). CE also Dolopathos, Loiseleur des Longchamps, Fab. 
ind. P. ii. p. 225, and Mussmann on the Kaiser Chronik, v. 5905—Len, 

* See Barante, Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne, 

* See Douce, Illust. of Shakspeare, 1839, p. 95, ‘The same story 
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‘Theimmediate however, of Measure for Measure, 
was not the nie oni, but Whetstone's play of 
Promos and Cassandra, published in 1578, In that drema 
the crime of the brother is softened into seduction: noris he 
Setually executed for his tranagrasion, a8 sfelon's hea is 
Fereen ia nice of the one 

com] 
to be struck off, te i a eerie 
knows that her brother is safe. Shakspearo has adopted 
ion i "3 ori the substitution 
preservation of the brother's life 
this device might have been turned to advantage, as 
aground for the intercession of his sistar; but 
Iabella pleads for the life of Angolo before she Imows her 
irother is safe, and when she is bound to him by no tie, as 
not order him to marry Isabella, From his 
‘tion Shakspeare has added the character of 
lo's forsaken mistress, who saves the honour 

heroine by being substituted in her place. 

Resear anit st her brothas entreaty, to give 


preserve his life. ‘This is an improvement 
‘incidents of the novel, as it imperceptibly Aimniabos 


tate, ete, ult ity WIC. 

aia ne tbr, Here the dates Ios7, and the 

who behaves in the same treacherous way to the 

been guilty uf homicide, and is condemned by 

duke of Ferrara, to marry the woman he had betrayed, and 

then to be crucified. In reckoning this among the stories of Bellefurest, 
seems to have followed an exror of Douce’s.—Lixia, 


quoted by 
:pon an 
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our sense of the atrocity of Angelo, and adds Be 
the character of the heroine. The secret superintendence, 
too, of the duke over the whole transaction, has a good 
effect, and increases our pleasure in the detection of the 
villain. In the fear of Angelo, lest the brother should 
take revenge “for so receiving a dishonoured life, with 
ransom of such shame,” Shakspeare has given a motive to 
as which, in his prototypes, is attributed to wanton 
cruelty. 
‘The 9th of the 10th decade, which relates to an absurd 
competition between » Pisan general and his son for the 
reward assigned to the person who had performed the 
most gallant action against the enemy, is the foundation of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's tiresome tragedy the Laws of 
Candy. ‘That drama opens with a ridiculous competition 
between Cassilane, general of Candy, and his son Antinows, 
as to which hud performed the ors fe exploit against the 
Venetians : the soldiers and senate decide in favour of the 
son, who thus becomes entitled, by the laws of Candy, to 
claim whatever he chuses. He very foolishly demands 
that a huge brass statue of his fate should be sot up on 
the Capitol, and is persecuted by his jealous parent, during 
the three last acts, with unrelenting cruel 

Of all the tragic stories of Cinthio, the uly one truly 
pathetic is that of a mother who by mistake poisons her 
only son in administering a draught to bint while wick, 
The death-bed scene, in which the father commits the boy 
to the care of his mother; the beautiful picture of 
maternal care and tenderness. by which it is suecoeded— 
her feverish anxiety during his illness—her heartrending 
lamentations on discovery of the fatal error settling, on his 
death, into a black despair, which rejects all consolation, 
and thence, by a natural transition, rises to ungovernable 
phrensy, all wring the heart in a manner which leaves us 
to regret that this novelist had told so many stories of Sey- 
thian and Armenian tyrants, who massacre whole tribes 
and generations without exciting the smallest sympathy or 
emotion, 

‘All the tales of Cinthio, however, are not of the sangui- 
nary and melancholy nature of those already mentioned, 
Some of them, though tragic in their commencement, have 
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a conclusion, as the 6th of the 8th, in which the 68th 
of Cento Novelle Antiche, and the Fabliau D'un Roi, 
qui voulut faire braler le fils de sou Seneschal, is applied 
4oa Turkish bushaw and a Christian slave (see above, vol. 


*R 
h of the 9th decade is the story of a widow lady, 
‘who concealed a treasure in her house during the siege of 
Carthage. A daughter of the Roman soldier who had ob- 
tained this mansion being disappointed in love, resolved to 
hang herself; but in tying the rope she removed a beam 
which discovered the treasure, and completely consoled her 
for all misfortunes. This story was transferred to Painter's 
“Palace of Pleasnro,” under the name of the “ Maids of Car- 
hago’, 1s secs also to have sugyosted the eondludin 
i of the old ballad the Heir of Linne, and the secon 

of “Sinadab filsde Médecin Sucan,” one of Gueulette’s 
“Contes Tartares.” 

Some of the novels of Cinthio are meagre examples of 
the generosity of the family of Este, and convince us that 
in the author's age nothing was more rare than genuine 
liberality. The 3rd of the 6th decade, however, is a re- 
markable instance of the continence of a duke of Ferrara, 
‘which has been told, in Luther's “Colloquia Mensalia,” 
of the Emperor Charles V. (cap, 88, ed. 1621], and which 
I have also somewhere seen related cf the Chevalier 
Bay 


few stories of this novelist are intended as comical. 
In the Srd of the 1st decade, a soldier travelling with a 
philosopher and astrologer, the wise men mistake their 
pay companion for a silly fellow; and as they were 
pees toa ae loaf of aed resolve s Soa oa ee 

is share, They according! se that it sl 
long to the erme who efeinnsear ae most delightful 
dream in the course of the ensuing night. The soldier, 
who perceived their drift, rose while they were asleep, eat 
the font, and om the morrow reported this substantial 
incident, as the dream with which he had been favoured. 
This story corresponds precisely with the eighteenth tale 
‘of Petrus Alphonsus, except that in the eastern original 
the actors are two citizens and a countryman; it is alsv 
related in Historia Jeschuae Nazareni [Lugd. Bat. 1705, 
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viii. p. 51], a life of our Saviour, of Jewish invention. 
From the sixteenth of Alphonsus, Cinthio has also derived 
a story (ninth of ist decude,) of a merchant who loses 
a bag containing 400 crowns, He advertises it, with a 
reward to any one ee it; but when brought to him 
bi woman, he attempts to defraud her of the pro- 
pre pats recompense, alleging that, besides the 400 crowns, 
it contained some ducats, which he had neglected to specify 
in the advertisement, and which she must have purloined. 
The juis of Mantua, to whom the matter is referred, 
decides, that as it wanted the ducats it could not be the 
merchant's, advises him again to proclaim his loss, and 
bestows on the poor woman the whole contents of the 
purse, In Alphonsus we have a philosopher instead of 
the marquis of Mantua: the merchant, too, pretends that 
there were two golden serpents, though he had only adver- 
tised the loss of one, which made his deceit more flagrant, 
as the omission was less probable. This story has been 
imitated in innumerable tales and facetiae, both French 
and Italian. 
The whole of the 7th decade consists of jests and re- 
: for example—The poet Dante dining at the table 
of Cane Della Scala, lord of Verona, that prince ingeniously 
contrived to throw all the bones which had been picked at 
table at the feet of Dante, and on the table being removed 
affected the utmost amazement at the appetite of » poet 
who had left such remains. “My lord,” replied Dante, 
“had I been a dog (cane) you would not have found so 
many bones at my feet.” “Even this indifferent story is 
not original, being copied from the Dantis Fuceta Responsio 
of Poggio, which again is merely an application to an 
Italian prince and poet of the Fubliau Les Deux Parasites 
(Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 95). The notion, however, of this 
absurd trick, is older even than the Fabliau, having been 
played, as Josephus informs us (book xii. c. 4, § 9), the 
few boy Hyrcanus while seated at the table of Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt: “ And being asked how he came to have so 
many bones before him, he replied, ‘Very rightfully, my 
lord; for they are dogs that eat the flesh and bones to- 
gether, as these thy guests have done, for there is nothing 
Vefore them; but they are men that eat the flesh and cast 
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away the bones, as I have now done.’ Ou which the king 
admired at his answer, which was so wisely made; and bid 
isin all aks Ge eolantaion Kx'nsaaee OF Chair aoa 
bation of his jst, which wos truly a factions one.” * 
Though both the comical and pathetic stories of the 
Featommithi be inferior to those introduced in the De- 
cameron, the work of Cinthio ends perhaps more naturally. 
Eris fecaiscalionsot ste ivoyae iy tia arrival at: Mareetoe 
is w better conclusion than the returnto Florence. At the 
end of the whole there is a long pootical address, in which 
Cinthio has celebrated most of his eminent literary con- 
temporaries in Italy, particularly Bernardo Tasso— 
Compagno ayendo il suo gentil Figliuolo, 


Of all Italian novelists, Cinthio aj to have been 
Be test favourite with our old English dramatists. 
ve already seen that two of the most popular of 

Mae 's plays were taken from his novels. Beaumont 
tal Ftcher pst been indebted to him for several of their 
aia, and the incidents of many scattered scenes in the 
works of these dramatists, as also of Shirley, may be traced 
to the same source, That spirit, too, of atrocity and 
bloodshed, which characterises the Ecatommithi, fostered 
in land a similar taste, which has been too freely in- 


won Ky 


shudder at ue murder of Duncan and — 


of Zara,” but we can seareely refrain from 
last scenes of the “ Andromana” of Shirley. 
‘Tho next Italian novelist is 


* See Disciplina Clericalis, ed, F, W. V. Schmidt, p. 148, ete. ; Glnd- 
win's “ Persian Moonshee,” p, ii, st. 35, a Foltaires # ” 


mughter at the 
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Awtoxro Franozsco Grazzrn1, 


who was commonly called Tl Lasca (Mullet), the appella- 
irs a mawepisilte Ne’ Ad ownth dal CFankai 0 WEE Ke 
belonged, where every member was distinguished by the 
name of a fish. Lasca was spawned at Florence, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and was one of the 
founders of the celebrated Academia Della Crusca, He is 
said to have been a person of a lively and whimsical disposi- 
tion; he resided chiefly at the place of his birth, where he 
also died in 1588. The account of his life, written by 
Anton Maria Biscioni, which is a complete specimen of the 
aecumney and controversial minuteness of Italian biography, 
refixed to his Rime, printed at Mlorence in 1741, 
novels of Grazzini are reckoned much better then 


his ; they are aceounted very lively and entertain. 
ing laalis yOHAl ern Obeklaorel by We Tela oct 
as remarkable for simplicity and elegance. ‘These tales are 
divided into three evenings (tre cene), None of these 
parts were published till long after the death ofthe author 


second evening, containing ten stories, was first edited. 
It appeared at Florence in 1748, and afterwards, along 
with the first evening, which also comprehends ten stories, 
at Paris, though with the date of London, in 1756. Of 
the third part, only one tale has hitherto been published. 
In order to introduce his stories, Grazzini feigns that 
one day towards the end of January, some time een 
the years 1540 and 1550, a party of four young men met 
after dinner at the house of a noble and rich widow of 
Florence, for the purpose of visiting her brother, who re- 
sided there at the time. This widow had four young female 
relatives who lived in the house with her. A snow storm 
coming on, the company amuse themselves in a court with 
Gronte snow-l afterwards assemble round 
the fire, and, as the storm increased, the gentlemen are 
prevailed on to stay to supper, and it is resolved to relate 
Stories till the repast be ready. As the party had little 
time for preparation, the tales of that evening are short; 
but at separating it is agreed that they should meet at the 
distance of a week and fortnight to relate stories more 
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Orrewsto Lanno, 


a Milanese gentleman, was author of fourteen tales, in- 
serted in his Vari Componimenti, printed at Venice, 1552, 
8vo. ‘The Italian writers inform us, that he early adopted 
the opinions of Luther, abandoned his country, and sought 
refuge in Germany. Little more is known concerning the 
incidents of the life of this heretical novelist. With regard 
to his tales, the author himself acquaints us that be 
imitated Boccaccio, which is the great boast of the novelists 
who wrote in the middle and towards the close of the six- 
teenth century; and of this resemblance they are as 
anxious to persuade their readers, as their prodecessors 
had been to testify the truth and originality of their 


stories. 

The chief excellence of the tales of Lando is said to con- 
sist in the grace and facility of the diction in which 
are dothed. The 18th, however, though it wants the merit 
of originality, being taken from the fubliau of La Housse 
partie,' published by Barbazan, possesses, I think, intrinsic 
excellence, A Florentine merchant, who had been extremely 
rich, becoming sickly and feeble, and being no longer of 
any service to his family, in spite of his intercessions, was 
sent by his son to the hospital. The cruelty of this conduct 
made a great noise in the city, and the son, more from 
shame than affection, dispatched one of his own children, 
who was about six years of age, with a couple of shirts to 
his grandfather. On his return he was asked by his parent 
if he had executed the commission. “I have only taken 
one shirt,” replied he. “Why so?” asked the father, “I 
have kept the other,” said the child, “for the time when T 
shall send you to the hospital.” "This answer had the 
effect of despatching the unnatural eon to beg his father's 


Pemacks os No, it, havo) by sn ator, Bownori, il. 94s primal 
instead vf iii, 8, Cf. also the Berichtigungen, at the end of vol. iii, and 


vol. ii., pp, lvi and lvii, 
i AGA Legend i, pe 145) Le? Bourgvoie’ a'Abbevils on tel/Houses 
coupée endenx ; Montaigion, i. 82, 
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chaplain officiating at the ceremony, is from the romance 
{lp 146). 
4th, From the Ordeal of the Serpent, in the 
romance of Vergilins (se2 above, vol. i. pp. 486-7, See 
Tandan Beitraege, p. 129). 

4th of 4th, Is from 2d of 1st of the Pecorone, already 

ointed out aa the origin of the Merry Wives of Windsor 
dic. (see above, vol. ii. p. 159). 

3rd of 5th, The Fablian of Les Trois Bossus. 

Ist of 6th. The first, part is Poggio’s “Nasi Supplemen- 
tum,” [Contes ou nouyelles recréations de Bonaventure 
des Periers. Nouv, 2—Lafontaine, Le Faiseur @oreilles, 
—Grécourt, Poésies. Tes cheveux et la réponse impréva. 
Farce nouvelle d'un médecin . . . qui fait le nez A un 
evfant d'une femme grosse,] ‘The second part, which 
relates to the reprisal of the husband, is from La 
Péche de I'Anneau, the 3d story of the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles, which had been written in France before this 


time. 
3d of 7th. From the 195th of Sacchetti (see above, vol. 
ii. p. 151, ete.). 
2d of 8th. From Fabliau La Dame qui fut Esecolide, 
4th of 8th. Is the 95th of the Cento Novelle Antiche, 
where a wine merchant, who sold his wine half mixed with 
water, miraculonsly loses the half of his gains. 
6th of 8th. Is merely an expansion of the Clitella, one 
of Poggio’s “ Facetiac.” 
2d of 9th. Where the prince of Hungary, being in love 
with a woman of inferior condition, is sent by his father to 
travel, and finding on, bis revurn that she in, married 
xpires by her side, and his mistress also dies of grief, is 
Tieedbsly the Bth of 44h Gay" of the Decameron, 
8rd of 10th, An adventure of ‘Tristan’s “in Treland 
applied to an Italian prince, 
the common story of a Indy freed by her favourite 
knight, when on the point of being devoured by a 
monster 
5th of 12th, From Ist of 10th of the Decameron (see 
above, vol. ii. p. 388). 
Ist of 18th. Is the Insanus Sapiens, the 24 story in 
Poggio’s « Facetine.” 
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2d of 13th. Is from the Ist of Sozzini,' an obscure 
Ttalian novelist of the fifteenth century, A certain 
having purchased some capons from’ a peasant, 
ish iio wilt rosei¥e payne Som a-fiian to wh to whom tent 
ducts him, When they are admitted to the holy man, the 
purchaser whispers in his ear, that the co an had 
come to confess his sins; and then says aloud, that the 
priest will attend to him instantly. ‘The peasant supposing 
that his debtor spoke of the money he owed for the capons, 
allows him to depart without paying their price; but on 
holding out his hand to receive it, he is desired to kneel 
down by the confessor, who immediately crosses himself 
and commences a Paternoster, 

Straparola, however, has levied his heaviest contribu- 
tions on the eighty novels of Jerome Morlini, a work 
written in Latin, and printed at Naples in 1520, 4to, but 
now almost utterly unknown, as there was but one edition, 
and even of this impression most of the copies were 
deservedly committed to the flames soon after the publica- 
tion: there has been lately, however, a reprint at Paris 
from one of the copies still extant. Many of the tales of 
Btrnparola are « are closely imitated, and the last thirteen are 
Kiterally translated from the Latin of Morlini. One of 
these is the common story of a physician, who said that 
the whole practice of ies’ consisted in three rules,—to 
Keep the feet warm, head cool, and to feed like the 
beasts, that is, according to nature.* 

But although Straparola has copied largely from others, 
no one has suggested more to his successors. His work 
seems to have been a perfect storehouse for future Italian 
novelists, and the French authors of fairy and oriental 
tales. The Ist tale, which was itself partly suggested by 
the 52d of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, and was sepa 
rately published in the sixteenth century, is the ori 
the Naa of Gueulette’s “Tartar Tales,” Sinadab fils du 


se ta to be found in 
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Médecin Sacan. Fontaine's " Faiseur d’oreilles et racom- 
modeur de motes,” is from the first half of the lst of 6th. 





A stranger comes in, 
and uses unsuitable familiarities with the wife, who re- 
proaches her hushand with his patience, and is in conse- 

obliged to shut the door, according to agreement. 
Tho 2a of ach nay Bare soanesied. tao, eolo des Maris of 
‘Molitre, where two guardians, who are brothers, bring up 
their wards on different systems of education, the one ona 
rigid, and the other on a more lax system. The 5th of Sth 
is the origin of Armin’s “Italian Tailor and his Boy,” 
printed in 1609, 

It is chiefly, however, as being the source of those fairy 
tales which were so prevalent in France in the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, that the Nights of Stra- 
parola are curious in tracing the progress of fiction. ‘The 
northern elves had by this time got possession of Sootland, 
and perhaps of England, but the stories concerning their 
more brilliant sisterhood of the East, were concentrated, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, in the tales of Stra- 

parola, ‘Thus, for example, the third of the fourth is a com- 
plete fairy tale. A courtier of the king of Provino oyer- 
ard the conversation of three sisters, one of whom said, 
that if married to the king’s butler she would satisfy the 
royal household with a cup of wine; the second, that if 
united to the chamberlain she would weave webs of exqui- 
site fineness ; the third, that if the king espoused her she 
would bring him three children, with golden hair, and a 
star on their forehead. his conversation being reported 
at court, the king is so much delighted with the fancy of 
having children of this description that he marries the 
youngest sister. The jealousy of the queen-mother and 
the remaining sisters being excited by her good fortune, 
when the queen in due time gives birth to two sons and a 
daughter, they substitute three puppies in their place, and 
throw the children into the stream; they are preserved, 
however, by a peasant, who is soon TeassOWed 9 thet ola 
locks, and the pearls they shed instead of tears, Having 
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grown up they come to the capital, and the sisters, dis- 
covering who they are, resolve on their destruction, ‘These 
‘women ingratiate themselves with the princess, and per- 
suade her to send her brothers on a dangerous expedition, 
of which the object is to find the beautifying water, which, 
after many perils, they acquire by directions of a pigeon; 
and the singing apple, which they obtain by being clothed 
in enchanted vestments, which fright away the monster by 
whom the tree was guarded. But in their attempts, to 
gain the singing bird' they are retarded by being them- 
Biel eerverted ito Hatten The etal big ica 
arrives at the spot and takes the bird captive, by whose 
means they are disenchanted, and finally informed con- 
cerning their parentage. In whatever way it may have 
come to Straparola, this is precisely the story of the Prin- 
cess Parizade, which forms the last of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, where a queen is promoted in the same 
manner as in Straparola, and persecuted in the same 
manner by the inlay a sisters, whose lust effort is per- 
suading the yi ess Parizade to insist on her 
PBR taseu picvotrane sor har uss tte taliing Woe. the winging 
tree, and golden water, Madame D'Aulnoy’s fairy tale 
of Belle Btoile has been copied either from the Arabian or 
Italian story. Indeed all best fairy tales of that lady 
as well as most others which com) the Cabinet des Pe 
are mere translations from the Nights of Straparola, |'The 
st of 2d is Mad. D'Aulnoy's “ Prince Marcassin,”* and 
1st of 3d is her Dauphin. the 3d of the 3d 2 beautiful 
‘Teas called Biancabella, is married to the king of 
japles; but while he is absent prosecuting a war, his step- 
mother sends her to a desert, while her own daughter per- 
sonates Biancabella on the king's return. The queen is 
suecoured by a fairy, to whom she had shown kindness 
while in the shape of a fawn: by her means she isat length 
restored to her husband, and the guilty punished. This is 
the well-known story of Blanchebelle, in the Mustres Fecs. 
‘That of Fortunio, in the same collection, is from the 4th of 





+e Lis now 310, Genie s Sraparoly” 269, 2855 Grinn, 
rer pe it’s “* Stray 
‘Den Myth. 648. jeiea rein tel! 
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the 3d, where the departure of Fortunio from the house of 
his parents—the judgment he pronounces—the power of 

metamorphosis which he in consequence receives—his trans- 
formation into a bird—his mode of acquiring the princess 
in marriage—the whole of his adventure in the palace of 
the Syrens, and final escape from that enchanted residence, 
ure precisely the same as in the well-known tale of For- 
tunio, In Ist of the 5th is the fairy tale of Prince Guerini, 
and the Ist of the 11th is the Maitre Chat, or Chat Botté, 
of Perrault, well known to every child in this country by 
the name of Puss in Boots, Straparola’s cat, however, is 
not booted, and the concluding adventure of the castle is a 
little different: in the Italian tale, the real proprietor, who 
was absent, dies on his way home, so that Constantine is 
not disturbed in his possession; but in the Maitre Chat, 
the Cat persuades the Ogre, to whom it belonged, to change 
himself into a mouse, and thus acquires the privilege of 
devouring him, The lst of 4th, 2d of Sth, Ist of 7th and 
5th of 8th, are all in the same style; and some of them 
may perhaps be more particularly mentioned when we come 
to treat of the fairy tales which were so prevelent in France 
early in the eighteenth century. 

But while the Nights of Stra are thus curious in 
illustrating the transmission and progress of fiction,! few 
of them deserve to be analyzed on account of their intrinsic 
merit. The second of the seventh night, however, is a ro- 
mantic story, and places in a striking light the violence of 
the amorous and revengeful passions of Italians. Between 
the main-land of sa and an island at some distance, 
stood a rock entirely surrounded by the sea. On this 
barren cliff there was no building, except a church, and a 


* Scraparola deals abundantly in the supernatural, The old folk tale 
fhe young man who woos! and won the King of Poland's daughter 
hy his power to trinaferm himeolf int an engl, a wolf, and an ant is 


Hie Ga canny ‘ny artificial modifications, whereas Ser Giovanni 
{vo centuries bof was caval to exclude the fabulous ftom bis tal 
Fopnlee in France, where many imitans 

rakelmann, 


fren 
AERA as probed by ine Church fn 160s, noteidhranding which, 
however, it =F ait at Venice in 1608.—Landau, Beit 
130. 
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young hermit, who came to 

but more frequently at 

the island, Wesco seeeea aie @ young 
spateatly the most beautiful of the inhabitants. 

farsa she is neither nor ceremonious in communicat- 
and as the hermit had received from 


piness, With consistent frankness of conduct, she re- 
quests her lover to place a lamp in the window of his cot 
tage at a certain hour of the night, and promises that, if 
thus guided, she will swim to the hermitage. Soon as she 
spied the signal, she departed on this marine excursion, 
and arrived at the love-lighted mansion of the recluse, 
From his cell, to which she was conducted, she returned 
undiscovered, at the approach of dawn; and, emboldened 
by iiopenity, repeatedly availed herself of the beacon. At 
Jength she was remarked by some boatmen, who had 
nearly fished her up, and who informed her brothers of her 
amphibious disposition, the spot to which she resorted, and 
their suspicion of the mode by which she was directed. 
Her kinsmen forthwith resolve on her death, The youngest 
brother proceeds in twilight to the rock, and, in order that 
the signal might not be displayed, implores for that night 
the hospitality of the hermit. On the same evening the 
elder brothers privately leave their house in a boat, with a 
concealed light and a pole. Having rowed to that part of 
the deep which washed the hermitage, they placed the light 
on the pole. Their sister, who appears to have been ever 
from the island. When the brothers 
ipped away through the water, 
pole was to the boat, they drew the 
light along with them. The poor wretch, who in the dark 
ad rere’ cies, followed the delusion to eee main sea, 
which it was at length extinguished. Three days after- 
wards her body was washed ashore on the rock, where it was 
interred by her lover. Thus, adds the approving novelist, 
the itions of the brothers and the sister were equally 
and at once preserved. 
‘The first of this tale was probabl, 
‘the classical fable of Hero and Leander. Mane 
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of a poem by Bernard le Gentil, entitled Euphrosiné et 
Melidor.’ 


Bawpetxo, 


who, in this country at least, is the best known of all the 
Italian novelists except Boceaccio, was born in the neigh- 
hourhood of Tortona. He resided for some time at Milan, 
where he composed a number of his novels, but, wearied 
with the tumults und revolutions of that state, he retired, 
in 1534, to a village in the vicinity of Agen in France. 
Here ho revised and added to his’ novels, which some 
friends had recovered from the hunds of the soldiers who 
burned his house at Milan, In 1550 he was raised by 
Francis I, to the bishopric of Agen, where he died in 
1562, His tales wore first publiched at Lucea, 1554, 4to, 
In the complete editions of Bandello, the work is divided 
into four parts, the first, second, and third parts contain- 
ing fifty-nine stories, and the fourth twenty-eight. ‘The 
whole are dedicated to Ippolita Sforza, though she died 
before their publication, because it was at her desire that 
the work was originally undertaken. Besides this general 
dedication, each novel is addressed to some Valoroso 
Signore or Chiarigsima Signora, and in this introduction the 
novelist generally explains how he came to a knowledge of 
Gupeyeed oA Wikbcns doistiaie, AL uenally.dpciarea tbat 
he heard it told in company, mentions the name of the 
teller, details the conversation by which it was introduced, 
and pretends to report it, ae far as his memory serves, in 
ths ence yes of has authority. 

The novels of Bandello have been blamed for negligence 
and impurity of style. Of this the author appears to have 
been sensible, and repeatedly apologizes for his defects in 
elegance of diction, “Io non son Toscano, né bene in- 
tendo la proprieta di quella lingua; anzi mi confesso 
Lombardo.” This is the reason, perhaps, why the tales of 
Bandello have been less popular in Italy than in foreign 


* Soe Griesse, ii, 1078, and Von der Hagen Gesammub., notes to 
No, 1. 
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countries, where, as we shall now find, they have been 
mitch read and imitated. 

Part I. 9. From the Fabliau du Chevalier qui confessa 
safomme. For the various transmigrations of this story, 
808 ubove, vol, ii. p. 112; Booeaocio, Deo. vii. 5. 

Bef Ay Bo taratas aac emact bao canpionpaiovey whieh 
ly its colour, shows the fidelity or aberrations of his 

‘This is the origin of Massinger’s fanciful play of 


a similar present from the scholar Baptista. ‘The manner 
in which two Hungarian gentlemen attempt to seduce the 
lady in her husband’s absence, and the contrivance by 
which she repulses both, are the same in the novel and 
the drama. Massinger, however, has added the tempta- 
tion held forth to the husband by the queen, 

The incident which relates to the Picture is probably of 
oriental origin, In the history of Zeyn Alasnrsa, in the 
Arabian Nights, the king of the genii gives that prince 4 
mirror, which reflected the representation of the woman 
whose chastity he might wish to ascertain. If the glass 
remained pure she was immaculate; but, if on the con- 
acy, Geooess anliied, abe bad wot been Klimnpa taxpoteds 

ad ceased to desire being so. From the east this 
magical contrivance was introduced into many early ro- 
mances of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
thenee, by a natural transition, found its way into the 
novels of Bandelie, : 

22, Is, if not the origin of, at least derived from the 
same source as Shakspeare’s “Much Ado about Nothing,” * 


{ Bandello wax on terme of friendship with sme of the most cop- 
* literati of hia time, his position on the other h m brought 
Haiitamesvittyielmetianes ‘iy ca , therefore, the ate 
ities of knowing the social features uf the age in which he 
lived, and his novels afford a very lively. picture of the tone of society, 
Buordello ontinned lis terls of novels thronghost his lier and printod 
them in ld wze—e has not, therfore, even the excaso fi their mmo- 
niliy pleued for Rosen, whose Devameron was completed before 
tained his fortieth Year, It should be noticed, however, that 
vse sys Sao tals, and enpyoeen cay tine, 
tun of his copa nity oh the tide page 
Much Adv about Nothing ia suppoard to have beon written between 
1598 and 1600, A. translation, by boter Beverly, of part of Arist 
Porn containing this tale, was entered by the Stationers’ Company in 
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ay ae ie soar Ee sieet f 
is 8, however, 

favour of an Italian lover, Ariodante, the duke has recourse 
to stratagem to free himself from this dangerous rival. He 
persuades thewaiting-maid of Gineura todisguise herself for 
one night in the attire of her mistress, and in this garb to 
throw down a ladder from the wind we learn 
ascend into the chamber of Gineura, The duke had pre- 


viously so arranged watters that the Italian beheld in 
concealment this scene, so painful to a lover. Gineura is 
condemned to death for the imaginary transgression, and 
is only saved by the opportune arrival of the paladin 
Rinaldo, who ‘himself the champion of the accused 
princess. 

In the talo of Bandello, which is evidently borrowed 


from the Orlando, Lionato, a gentleman of Messina, had a 
oe named Fenicia, who was betrothed to Timbreo de 

Ip ag man of the same sy Girondo, a dis- 
aime wer of the young lady, having resolved to 
prevent the marriage, sends a confident to Timbreo to 
warn him of the disloyalty of his mistress, and offers that 
night to show him a stranger scaling her chamber win- 
dow. ‘Timbreo accepts the invitation, and in consequence 
sees the hired servant of Girondo, in the dress of a gentle- 
man, ascend a ladder, and enter the house of Licnato. 
Stung with rage and jealousy, he next morning accuses his 
innocent mistress to her father, and rejects the alliance, 
Fenicia, on hearing this , sinks down in a 
swoon. This is followed by a dangerous illness, which 
gives her father an o nti of of preventing reports in- 
jurious to her fame by pretending she is dead. She is 
accordingly sent. to the country, ae her thrice wes na 
celebrated in Messina, Girondo, struck with remorse at 


snd, according to Warton, printed in 1600. Sir Joka Harringtoa’s 
of the Orland Furowo appeared ia 1581 
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having occasioned her death, now confesses his villainy to 
‘Timbreo, after which they proceed together to make the 
Tequiite apologies to her ‘The sole penance which 
yposes on Timbreo is, that he should espouse 

vidpef hie fetes and that he should not demand to 
see her previous to the performance of the bridal cere- 
mony. At the nuptial festival, 'Timbreo, instead of the 
new bride ho awaited, is ted with the innocent and 
much injured Fenicia, part of Much Ado about 
Nothing, which relates to Hero, though it came to Shak- 
through the medium of Belleforest’s “Histoires 

iques,” bears a striking resemblance to this novel. In 

the comedy, as in the tale, the scene is Inid at Messina, and 
the father's nameis Leonato. Claudio is about to be married 
to Hero, but Don John attempts to prevent the match. He 
consults with a villainous confederate, who undertakes to 
scale Hero's windows in the sight of Olaudio, The lover 
having been witness to this scene, promulgates the infamy 
of Hero. She faints on hearing of the accusation: she is 
believed dead, and her funeral rites are celebrated. The 


treachery being accidentally detected, Leonato insists that 
Claudio’ should marry his niece, instead of his deceased 
daughter, but at the’ marriage the destined bride 

to be Horo. Notwithstanding this general resemblance, 


the English poet has deviated from his original in three 
striking alterations. In the first place, Don John is 
merely anxious to prevent the match from spleen and 
he towards Claudio, while in the tale the villain is 
entirely actuated by a passion for the bride. Secondly, 
the device by which the jealousy of the lover is awakened, 
is carried farther in Much about Nothing than in 
Bandello; in the former the friend of Don John persuades 
the reiting ae of Hero to personate her mistress at the 
window, rel es ia the story of Gineura 
in the Grlantos which which aes that Shakspeare had not ex- 
clusively borrowed from Bandello, Lastly, in the comedy 
the pieie is not discovered by the voluntary confession of 
pee eto he tee cette by 8 oeatthanan on the street 
overhearing the associate of the principal villain relating 
to his friend the success of the stratagem, by way of cou- 
versation, In the two first deviutions the dramatist, I 
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ae improved on his original, but in the third has 
altered to the worse.’ A similar story with that in the 
Decameron and Much Ado about Nothing, occurs in 
Spenser’s Queene” (B. 2. 0. 4, first published in 
1590). There Guyon, in the course of his adventures, 
ameets with a squire, who relates to him that a false friend 
being enamoured of the same mistress with himself, had 
instilled suspicions into his mind, which he had afterwards 
confirmed by treachcrously exhibiting himself disguised as 
@ groom at an amorous interview with a waiting-maid, 
whom he had persuaded to assume the dress of her mis- 
tress Claribella. See also the 9th novel of the introduction 
to the tales of Cinthio. 
28. A girl kisses her nurse’s eye to allow her lover to 
escape unseen: This is from the 10th tale of Petrus 


Al 

Bs. Story of the architect and his son, who rob the 
king’s treasury. (See above, vol. ii. 

29, Common story of a simple fellow who thinks a ser- 
mon is entirely addressed to himself. 


42, A gontloman of Valentia privately espouses a woman 
of low birth; he long delays to make the marriage public, 
and she at length uscertains that he is about to be united 
toa lady of high rank. Soon after the celebration of the 
nuptials she pretends to bave forgiven this breach of faith, 

persuades him to come one night to her house, where, 
Peis wicks fallen walenh che: Gada bin with ropes Bye 
and counsel of a female slave, and after subjecting him to 
the most frightful mutilation, plunges a x in his 
heart. This is the origin of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
“Triumph of Death,” the third of their Four Plays in One, 
where Lavall, the lustful beir of the duke of Anjou, having 
abandoned his wife Gabriella, for a new bride, is enticed to 


1 Knight observes: “Ariveto mado this story a tale of chivalry, 
‘Spenser & lesson of high and solemn worulity, Bandelly sm interesting, 
love-romance; it was for Shakspeare to surround the main incident 
with those accessories which he could nowhere borrow, and to make of 
it such a comedy as no other man has made—a comedy not of manrw-rs 
oo of sentiment, but of life viewed under its prolvuudest asyeots, whetuer 
of the grave or the ludicrous.” 
* See aupra vol. il. p. 13. 
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her house by contrivance of her servant Mary, and is there 
murdered while under the influence of a sleeping potion. 
57. A king of Morocco, while engaged in the chase, is 
separated from his attendants, and loses his way, He is 
received and hospitably entertained by a fisherman, who, 
ignorant of the quality of his visitor, treats him with eon- 
siderable freedom, bué is loud in his praises of the king. 
Next morning the rank of his guest is revealed to the 
fisherman by the arrival of those courtiers who had 
accompanied their monarch in the chase, A similar oveur- 
rence is related in the Fabliaux, as well as many of the old 
English ballads, and probably bad ite origin in, wome 
adventure of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid. ‘The tale of 
Bandello is the origin of Te Roi et lo Fermier of M. 


tees 9. Story of Romeo and Juliet. (See above, vol. 
ete.) 
cet: Pietro, a favourite of Alessandro de Medicis, carried 
off the off the danghiter of mille, who sooa after proceeded to 
and complained of this violence to the duke. 
ghia went, as on a visit to the house of his favourite, 
and asked to survey the different apartments. The latter 
excused himself from showing one of the smaller rooms. 
The door, however, being at length burst open, and the 
girl discovered, the duke compelled him to marry her, on 
of losing his head. That part of Beawiont and 
Flutes comedy “The Maid in the Mill,” which relates 
fo Otranto and Flovimel the mpposed daughtar of the 
miller Franio, is founded on the above nov. 

85. Is the same story with the plot of the Mysterious 
Mother, of Horace Walpole, and the thirtieth tale of the 
Queen of Navarre. ‘The first part of this story had been 
already told in the 23rd novel of Massuceio, The second 

, which relates to the marriage, only occurs in Ban- 
and the Queen of Navarre [Heptameron, No. 90}. It 

is not likely, however, that the French or Italian novelists 
borrowed from one another, The tales of Bandello were 
Eas published in 1554, and as the Queen of Navarre died 
A contemporary, Doni, has s similar story in his Marmi, Venion, 
usps Lope de Voges * Quinta de * ig founded on 
same subject. Lien 
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in 1549, it is improbable that she had an opportunity of 
seeing them. On the other hand, the work of the queen 
was not printed till 1558, nine years after her death, so it, 
is not likely that any part of it was copied by Bandello,! 


1 Te is to be noted, however, that Bandelly was acquainted with the 
Queen of Navarre, and dedicated to her his Heeuba und Nov. 20 of 
pt. iv., and received an answer from her to his dedieatory etter, Her 
novels’ were circulated in MS.,and may, therefore, have been known 
petty generally long before their impressiun. 

‘An earlier and it must be admitted less -evolting form of the 
ig the Legend of St, Grogury, which was widely diffased 1 

Europe, 

‘The English verse Gregnry-Legond is praised by one of its editors, 
Dr, Horsuinann, ux not inferior to Hartmann yon Aue's old German 
prem on the same theme, while it su in vivid and trenchant 
style as @ gonnino popular epic, and in its woulth of ornament, It 
belongs to period when old ‘Teutonic forms, and the true popalar 
Saxon mode of composition had not. as yet disappeared before Norman. 
{nuences. ‘The ‘English version of the legend is Known from three 
Mo8._1, Vernon MS, Oxford, edited by Horotmann; 2, the MS. 
Cott, Clodp., D, ix, British Museum, and 3,the Auchinleck MS., Adyo- 
enter? , Tatinbargh, edited with glesury by F. Schule, 1876, 

We give here brief analysis of the English poem. ‘The widower * 
Count of Aquitaine on his death-bed engages his son and daughter to 
mutual affection. ‘The sentiment of the young count, however, assumes 
an illicit character, and 


De feond pult hit in his pougt” 


to gratify it. Overcome with shame and remorse che couple confide nm 
Joyal and aged vassal, who counsels the young count to repair to the holy 
sepulchre to expiate his crime, and recsives into his house the sister who 
gives birth to a son. ‘Tho child, Grozory, is committed to tho waves in 
‘a boat with some ivory tablets stating his parentage, ‘The babe is 
found by two fishermen, and given to one of tivem, by the neighbouring. 
abbot, who adopts the infint, to be reared. Gregory grows up, & 
mevdel of wisdom ; he is, however, ignorant of his descerit, but learns at 
length that he is a foundling, Despite the abbot’s attempts to soothe 
his grief at this, he sets off in quest of chivalric udventares, and ty sok 
ont ns yarencs. ‘The abbot eps a vewsal for hm and, ratores the 
tublets found on him, as well as cloth snd gold with which his mother 
liad provided him when a babe. The wind carries him to the country 
of his mother, who, in consequence of the death of the bruther, has 
hecume sovereign of the land. Gregory expels an invading duke fom 
her dominions and is rewarded the hestowal of her hand Both 
parties are unaware of their kinship, and their wedded life which, it 
should be noted is fruitless, is happy fur some time, But the count is 

Il anxious to discover his paronts; a lady of the cour, while be is 
hsent hunting, shows the tablets to the countess whose in) piness is 
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whose tales had been edited some years before, It may, 
therefore, be presumed thet some current tradition 
furnished both with the horrible incident they 

Indeed Bandello declares in the introduction to the tale, 


now destroyed. Grogory lenves the country as a penitent nnd pilgrim, 
and indueos w fishermen’ to chain him to a lonely rocle in the sb ‘upon 
Which he existed for seventeen years nourished only with the dew of 
heaven. Upon the death of the pope, no one appeared meet to snecerd 
to the dignity, und an angel announces that none is worthier than the 
fettered Gregory, who is accordingly elected, When he. is pope, his 
mother, without knowing him to have attained that elevation, comes to 
confess to him, and is absulyed by him, It will be seen that the her» is 
here innocent ‘throughwut, while the case is very different in the later 
French and Italian compisitions, Surely a lesion is conveyed in this 
development, While the earlier features of tbe legend may have been 
originally derived from the classic story of CEilipus and Jocasta, the 
sceond portion reminds us of Promethous, who, in classical mythology, 
‘often appears in connection with Athona, whose birth from the brain of 
Zous he is suid to have assisted, while iis punishment on Mount Cau. 
casas was, accurding to some accounts (Schl. ad Apollon, Rhod, i 
1349), merited by his criminal love for her. He is further narrated to 
haye mounteil by her aid to heaven, to have lighted his torch at the 
chariot of Helios, and thence broaght down fire to mankind (Smith, 
Gast Dict, Prometbens). As Prometbeas, Absiman, and Loki ie 
foutered for ages, so Gregory, the representative of crime unpurged, 
‘undergoes his penance in a strikingly similar manner, until, the evil 
espiated, he throws off his chains, mounts the papal throne, and there 
vanguuishes, and assoils the stair of sin, 

The story of Gregury furms No. 81 of the Gesta Romanornm. It is 
the French Vie du Pape Gregoire, edited by V, Lumurche, Tours, 1895, 
An analysis and account of the French legend will be found in Luzarche's 
introduction, as also in the Histoire de la Litiérature Frangaise (ii 

.170), by Littré, who remarks—* [1 n’ost personne qui ne reconnaiave 
Bites ramtniscences de Pe lipe Mythologique et de la fatalité antique ; 
‘salement au liew du destin qui est éliminé @une narrative Chrétienne, 
c'est le Diable qui agit, qui tente le frére, fait succomber In sour, et a 
soin, quand le temps est venu, de ramener lo fils & Ia mére et de’pré- 

tun nouvel inceste, Mais I'expiation plus puissanto quo lo démon, 

toute ce qu'il n fait.” ‘The subject alsa received poetical treat- 
‘ment at the hands of the old German Hartmann von Aue. Schrei- 
ber has given an analysis of this version in Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1863, p, 270. Besides the various Bearbeitungen of the story 
‘referred to by Dunlop in the text above, it has, says M, Hubaud (Recueil 
des Contes ot Nouvelles de la Reine de Navarre, ete., Marseille, 1850, p. 2) 
been imitated in Ttalian by Matten Bandello, in Spanish by J. Perex de 
‘Montalvan (Sucesos y ipa de Amor—La Mayor confusion), in Latin 
by D. Otho Melander (? in Wright's Latin stories, No, 110 and 112), and 
‘has furnished Desfontaines with t of his L?Inceste Innocent His- 
toire Véritable, Puris, 1644. It i arrated in Amadis de Gaule, 
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that it, happened in Navarre, and was told to him by a 
of that country. In Luther’s “Colloquia Mensalia,” 
r the article Auricular Confession, it is said to have 
oceurred at Erfurt, in Germany. It is also related in the 
eleyenth chapter of Byshop’s “ Blossoms,” and in L'Inceste 


and a modern writer weaves up the subject in Le Criminel sans le 
Savoir, Roman Historique et Poétique, Amsterdam and Paris, 1783. Tt 
Ha ses Sup t-tests» Sve Valen novos tu and 

alo (or Grappolino), Tl Convity Borghesian: 1800, 
novel ae a opeten ‘a Ls Dit du Buot aod Le Dit do ln Boar? 
josse de Rome, Jubinal’s Nouveau Reeueil, i. pp 42 and 79 respoc- 
tively, Méon, Nouvean Recueil Du Sénatenr de Rome ct dela Bourjosse, 
Lienkeour, | The ida. di Vergoxna, etc , testi del buon secolo in 


ae in yore, edited by A. D’Ancens, 1660 is toatl 
FreerUpe ment gaere cute generally aif 


fused in France, “ In the middle of the nave (of the Callegial cl es 
of Keouis) there was to be seen a white marble tablet with this epitaph 
{the ove quote by Dualop above). ‘The tradivion rans that w son of 
Madame d’Fcouis avait eu de sa mére sans la connaitre et sins en étre 
reconnu, une fille nomméo Cécile, Tl épousa ensuite on Lorraine cette 
mame Cécile qui était auprés de In Duchesse de Bar. . . . Ils furent 
enterrés dans le méme tombeau en 1512 4 Eeonis.” Millin, Antiy ites 
Nadionales (cf £ xxvii p. 6) quoted by Le Roux de Liney in Notes 
et Eelaircissements to his edition of the Heptaméron, 1880, p. 281. 
Millin seats, escording vo Le Be ne iney, thatthe sterstan supplied 
curious visitors to the Church, ‘containi narrative, and 
cadlds that the same story is associ a, ‘with various ae parishes, among 
which he mentions Al 1 village between Amiens and Abbevil 
where the following epitaph may be seen :— 


Ci git le fils, ci git la inére 
Gi git a Alls pkey. 
Ci git Ja soenr, ci git le 
Gigit ls femme et le mari,” 
‘Et ue sont que trois corps ici, 


For ansigous epaphs and Kinship rile, we Moves Anzeige,” 


Late Greek forms of the Gédipus Saga are found in Suidas and 
Cedrenus. See Schneidewin, die vom (Edipus, ete. Gattingen, 
id, Usber die des Gregorius. Leipzig, 1569, 

62, otc, The latter work is a most interesting contribution to the sub- 
ject, bat would have been sill more ralaable hed the author incaded 
ish version in his scope. Un p. 54 attention is drawn to an 
ties Story (Il figlinolo di germani), the legend of St. Albinus, and the 
Servian poem of the Foundling Simeon, which embody the anme tradi- 
tion, In the Servian tale the action is somewhat ‘at, Simeon 
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Innocent, a novel by Des Fontaines, published 1633. Julio 
de Medrano, an old Spanish writer of the sixteenth century, 
says that he heard a similar story when he was in the 
Bourbonnois, where the inhabitants showed him the house 


Jeaves his guardian abbot to seck his fortunes, and is invited to the 
qroen's court, where he is induced to stay. 


‘Simon, den der Wein berausebi 
aeee tee 
Lisbend thre schnen wangen Missend. 


departs, ashamed of his conduct; but remembering 

is’ goapel Hook (which had ‘boon lof with hime 

‘a8 an infant), he returns to fetch it, and finds that 

through its means been recognized by his mother, 

to the abbot, whoconfines him in a dungeon full 

1, and flinging the key into the Danube, tells him 

hie guile will bo oxplated when tt retarns from the waters. After nine 

years a fish is caught, in the belly of which the key is found. ‘The 

‘abbot goes to Simeon, whom he finds seated on a golden throne, and the 
prison lit up with sunlike radiance. 

The ‘who shall reach the close of this note before the end of his 

may consider it of inordinate length. I was induced, however, 


Ha oast to point the way to much information on the subject. as it seemed 

example of the mixture of Pagan with Christian tradi- 
Hoos; whit we are yearly mude to realize more forcibly by the 
Eaoul present ao active in thie ld, | Not only this, the various 


peicey bac aio wel exemplified, and, if 1 may be 
ploes coced ote the more modern versions of the logen 


pee ys protic 

reflection, In the earlier version, Troe, and — are 
ky, a aperkealy inte i crruiiiore van 

Eaeae i one there iss heathen motif) of evil, which was 

ae AG oe Ligiroehd in him nosin. The moral is that grace 


the report of the brother’s death, 
ht to the criminal sister 
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in which the parties had lived, and repeated to him this 
ee eae ere 


‘Mr. Walpole disclaims having had any knowledge of the 
tale of the Queen of Navarre or Bandello at the time he 
wrote his drama. Its plot, he sayt was suggested by a 
story he heard when very Who, under 
iar hese mettea ee axa wit Her ai Archbishop Tillot- 
son, revealed her erime, and besought his counsel in what 
manner she should act, as the fruit of her horrible artifice 
had lately been married to her son, neither party being 
aware of the relation that subsisted betwixt them. The 
prelate charged her never to let her son or daughter know 
what had passed. For herself he bade her almost despair. 
‘The dramatist has rather added to the horror and imj 
bability of this tale, than mellowed it by softer 
Th Wie na stole vont (fuenlon 4a tater expressly) 
and powerful canton of cruelty and fraud. 

; Has usually been accounted the origin of Shak. 
speare’s “ Twi Night.” The rudiments, however, of 
the story of Bandeilo may be found in Cinthio. In the 
Ecatommithi of that author, a gentleman falling under the 
displeasure of the king of Naples, leaves that country with 
his two children, rear mibopind girl, who had a striking re- 
semblance to each other, ‘The vessel in which they had 
departed is shipwrecked, and the father is supposed to be 
lost, but the two children get safe to shore, and are 
brought up unknown to each other by two different persons 
who resided near the coast. The girl, when she grows up, 
falls in love with a young man, and, by the intervention of 
an old woman, goes to serve him in the garb of a page, and 
is mistaken by her master for her brother, who had 
formerly been in his service, but had eloped in female dis- 
sraise, to prosecute an intrigue in the neighbourhood. In 

Bandello the cireumstances are more developed than in 
Cinthio, and bear a closer resemblance to the drama, An 
Italian merchant had two children, a boy and girl, so like 
in personal appearance, that when dressed in a similar 
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manner, they conld hardly. be distinguished by: thein 
Ba ulPlel aed cand obra) this enc ots Bae by the 
being carried off by a German soldier. After 
Gia ovoabytib iiSive weak swish li aigiiter to, ronda xs 
Aix, in Savoy. When the girl grows up, she has a lover 
of whom she is deeply enamonred, but who afterwards 
forsakes ber. At this time her father being absent on 
business, and her faithless lover having lately lost a 
favourite attendant, by the intervention of her nurse she 
is received into his service in disguise of » page. She 
soon obtains the confidence of her master, and is ed 
by him to propitiate the rival who had supplanted her in 
his affections, ‘This lady falls in love with the disguised 
. Meanwhile the brother having obtained his 
+ eee ela ay eee ‘comes in search 
of his father to Aix, whore he is seen and courted by the 
female admirer of his sister, who, deceived by the resem- 
R nnistakes him for the object of her attachment, At 
the arrival of the father, the whole m is 
Eiigiatire pea Tbailovetcrciarna to. te aasoae te tla 
forsaken, and who had suffered so much for his sake, 
while the brother more, than. supplies his sister's place 
with her fair admirer. 'The disguise of the young lady 
which is the basis of this tale, and the plot of Twelfth 
Night, is not improbable in the former, as it was assumed 
aaa the view of recalling the affectioas of a lover; but 
rated from her brother in a storm, and driven 
Aone own coast, forms the wild project of engaging 
the affections of the duke, to whose person she was a 
stranger, and whose heart she understood was devoted to 
another. Influenced by no passion nor motive, she throws 
off the decorum of her sox, and serves the destined hus- 
band of Olivia in an useless and unworthy disguise. ‘The 
love, too, of the duke’s mistress for the disguised Viola, is 
more improbable from the circumstances of her situation 
and temper, than the passion of the Catolla of thonovelist, 
In Bandello, the brother has an object in coming to Aix, 
where his father and sister resided, but it is difficult to 
a motive for Sebastian's journey to Illyria, It is 
‘more likely, as in the novel, that a lover should 
return to a mistress he had forsaken, on receiving a 
1 a 
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striking instance of fidelity and tenderness, than that the 
duke should abandon a woman he jonately adored, 
and espouse a stranger, of whose sex Ro hed hitherto been 
ACDiktiic a8 WEA ad ec av eenta ye bo len Ae as CSTE 
for her transgression of the bounds of decorum.! A lady 
Alsguised in boy's lothes, end serving her lover as apege, 
ec ctharwieg fou! thalintaresta lot: her live) iniste. ohite 
sees common incidents in the Italian novels and our early 
British dramas. Besides Twelfth Night, and the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, it is the foundation of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's “ Philaster,” ley's ‘“* Grateful Servant,” 
«School of Compliment," "“Maid’s Revenge,” So. [of. aleo 
Scott’s * The Abbot.”]* 

Part TI. 41. Story common in our English jest-books, 
of s Spaniard who nake part of « dinner for himself, giving 
ange ae all ea ned aA iecerach el Oe 
for so many people. In the English story I think he asks 
lodging, [Timoneda, Alivio de Caminantés, P. 2, No. 39. 
Bibl. de autores Espaioles, iii, 180, ban 

46. Ts tho most sbecene story in‘Bandello, or pethapsin 
the whole series of Italian novels, yet it is said im the in- 
troduction to have been related hy Navagero to the prin. 
cess of Mantua and duchess of Urbino. 

47, Ts from 4th of 8th of Boccaccio, 

BaltAceietalien accaictwhin' tadiclong acta lobeie 
wife's fidelity, at length becomes assured of her constancy 
from her assiduous attendance during a long. sickness, 
WE ice AVA Vis Peel orate ow ax podmonsebi ed ata 
ministered. Being at length informed, however, by 
Aomortic, that his wife embracod the opportunity’ of his 
confinement from illness to receive the visits of a lover, he 
ie samt ladltofclatttnen Aoi, ail enacts oil 
Histentussnts (thie tala in aoficiy part of Tal Poreeide 
WAmitis a story introduced by Lo Sugo in his Dishle 


epi. 17. Marquis of Ferrara prepares a mock exe- 


5 Shakspeere Mistrated, vol 
# Licbrecht remarks thst Cinthio's stories, though, written earlier, 
inted Iater than Bandello, Lope de Rueda’s “ Oomedia de los 
nd La Espaiiola en Florencia, attributed to Calderon,are based 
con the same subject. 
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‘He introduces them by telling that a party of ludies and 
gentlemen, who had fled from Venice during the plague in 
1576, met in a palace in the Contado di Trevizi, where 
they chiefly amused themselves with relating stories. In 
N, 41, of tho first part, there is a curious account of the 
amusements of the Com della Calza, so called from w 
particular stocking which the members wore. The society, 
‘which existed in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, was neither, as some have imagined, a chival- 
rous nor academic institution, but merely an association 
for the purposes of public and private entertainments, as 
games, feasts, and theatrical representations. In course of 
time this university beoame divided into different frater- 
nities, as the Compagnia dei Floridi, Sempiterni, &., 
each of which was governed by particular laws and 
officers, and the members were distinguished by a certain 
habit. 

Fow of the tales of Malespini are original: long before 
the period of their iblcatons the Cent Nouvelles Nou- 
velles had been written in France, and almost the whole 
of these have been inserted by Malespini in his novels; 
indeed he has translated them all except the 5th, 86th, 
36th, 64th, 74th, and 98rd. ‘The correspondence of the 
tales in these two works will be best shown from the fol- 
lowing table :— 


,ONN, aeniee GN.N. 
is 6: $ 91 


44 
81 
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Ascawio Mori pa Czno' 


was a Mantuan, and passed his life in the service of the 
princes of Gonzaga, one of whom he followed to Hungary, 
when he went to attend the Emperor Maximilian in the 
wars against Solyman. He was an intimate friend of 
Torquato Tasso, and a curious extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to him by that poet is given in Black's “ Life of 
Tasso ” (vol. ii. p. 194). Geno's novels, which are fifteen 
in number, are dedicated to Vincenzo Gonzaga, prince of 
Mantua, noted as the assassin of Crichton and the patron 
of Tasso, ‘The first part of his work was printed at 
Mantua, 1585, 4to, From the title it would appear that 
# second part was intended to have been added, but it was 
never written, or at least never published. ‘The 8rd novel 
is the common story of a messenger coming express with a 
pardon tos criminal, but who, having his attention diverted 
by the execution, which was commencing, does not deliver 
his orders till all is concluded. The 18th is tho still better 
known story of two young men, who during their father's 
absence, pretend that he is dead; they sit in deep mourn. 
ing and apparent distress, and in consequence recaive his 
country rents from the steward, who arrives with them, 


Oxrio Maueserst,? 


 Jowth, sus in some public emp tat 

wards resided at Venice, and finally passed 

into the service of Duke Francis of Medici. Malespini was 

the fret person who published tho Jerusalem Delivered of 
‘ich he 


‘Tasso, wi did in a very imperfect and mutilated 
manner, and without the consent of the poet. His novels, 
which amount to two hundred divided into two parts, were 
written about 1580, and published at Venice in 1609, 4to. 


1. iii, 5, Conde Lncanor, No. $7, and Ser Cambi, No. 6, are upon the 
same'theme, Cf, also Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, No, 23-—Liee, 

\ Prima parte dell’ novelle di Ascanio Mori da 

2 Ducento nelle del Signore Colio Malespini nel quale ai reccuntana 
diversi avvenimenti; cosi loti, come mesti e stravaganti, 
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He introducos them by telling that n pasty of ludiew and 
gentlemen, who had led from Venice during the plague in 
1576, met in a palace in the Contado di Trevizi, where 
they chiefly amused themselves with relating stories. In 
N. 41, of the first part, there is a curious account of the 
ieiptect of sha orn della Calza, s0 called from a 
prin atosking Riis foe nenbawae Cie ose 

yhich existed in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
Bir aes coran ai ln Tha ootoe Have uabialys patel 
rous nor academic institution, but merely an_ association 
for the purposes of public and private entertainments, as 
games, feasts, and theatrical representations. In course of 
time this university became divided into different frater- 
nities, as the Compagnia dei Floridi, Sempiterni, &. 
each of which was governed by particular laws and 
officers, and the members were distinguished by a certain 
habit. 

Fev of the tales of Malespini are original: long before 
the period of their publication, the Cent Nouvelles Nou- 
velles had been written in France, and almost. the whole 
of these have been inserted by Malespini in his novels ; 
indeed he has translated them all except the 5th, 35th, 
86th, 64th, 74th, and 98rd. The correspondence of the 
tales in these two works will be best shown from the fol- 


lowing table :— 


Malespini, 
26a 


2 
5 
6 
8 
9 
10 
14 
bb 
7 
18 
19 
20 
23 
26 
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Tn the first part, the 25th tale is borrowed from 
the intricate loves of Ismenia Selvagio and Alanio, related 
in the Diana. The 36th of the second part is the Moorish 
episode of Xarifa, and the 94th is the story of the shep- 
herdess Belisa, A few are also borrowed from the pre- 
coding Italian novelists. The 71st is from the 22d of Hh 
last part of Bandello, and others may be found in the 
Ecatommithi of Cinthio. 


Anwipace Camprcor 


lived in the beginning of the seventeenth century. His 
first tale is as old as the Hito) hee ssi a 
the jealous husband who tied his wife to a 
second is that of the Widow of Ephesus, related by ‘Petro: 
nius Arbiter, and in the Seven Wise Masters (see above, 
vol. i. p.94). It has been imitated in Italian by Eustachio 
Manfredi, in French by St. Evremont and Fontaine, and 
forms the subject of an English drama of the commence. 
ment of the seventeenth century, entitled Women’s Tears 
(Dodsley’s Collection, vol. vi.). The story has been also 
i by John of Salisbury in his book, De Nugis 
Curialium (b. 8, c, 11): he reports it as a historical inci- 
dent, and cites Flavian as his authority for this assertion. 
Subsequent to this period, there appeared but few Italian 
novels, and scarcely any of merit. From this consuro I 
have only to except one striking tale, by Vincenzo Rota, a 
Paduan gentleman, of the last century. Tt is the story of 
‘a young man who fled from parents, who kept a small inn 
in a remote part of the Brescian territory, Having in 
course of time acquired a fortune by industry, he returned 
after an absence of twenty-five years, but concealed who 
he was on the first night of his arrival, and not being re- 
cognized, is murdered while asleep by his parents, for the 
sake of the treasure which his futher found he had along 
with him, From the priest of the village, to whom alone 
‘their son had discovered himself, they learn with despair, 
on the following morning, the full extent of their guilt and 
misery, This tale was first printed by the Count Borromeo, 
a fellow-citizen of the author, in his Notizia de Novellieri 
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Ttaliani_ da Iui posseduti con aloune Novelle inedite Bus- 
sano, 1794. A similar story ix related of a Norman inn- 
Keeper, in an obseure periodical publication, ealled the 
“Wsiston) maid bles fort’ the baad of hie plot of thelial 
Curiosity, a tragedy by Lillo, in three acts, which Mr. 
Harris, in his Philological Hnquiries, says, ‘is the model 
of a perfect fable.” ‘The subject of ‘this piece was taken 
from an old pamphlet, entitled News from Perin fe. 
Penryn] in Cornwall, of a most bloody and uncxamp 
Murther, very lately committed by a Father on his owne 
Sonne. London, 1642. Lillo's “Fatal Curiosity, a true 

,” 1787, has been imitated in a more recent tragedy, 
entitled Tho Shipwreck. 

The Twenty-fourth of February, ty the German drama- 
tist Werner, is founded ona similar incident. A family 
of peasants residing in the solitudes of Switzerland, was 
pursued from father to son by a paternal malediction, on 
account of a dreadful atrocity committed by one of its 
forefathers, and was condemned to solemnize the 24th of 
Fel by the commission of some horrible crime. The 
third heir of this accursed generation had been the cause 
of his father’s death on the fatal day. The son of this 
parricide returning with a treasure to the cottage after a 
long absence, is not by his parent, and the 
father, by the eaten ce is eo or sale of bis wealth, 
at midnight on the 24th of February, again solemnixes this 
strange anniversary, 

No: foreign eettens have had such influence on 

English Itaretaro, na the ently Italian novels with which 
‘we have been so long engaged. ‘The best of these stories 
appeared in an English drese before the close of the reign 
of Hlizabeth, either by direct translation, or through. 
modium of French and Latin versions. Many of these 
sere printed: bréxt Before’ the translation of Bellaforeata 
“Grand Repertory of Tragical Narrations,” which was 
Ay towards the end of the sixteenth century. The 

abridgements, and translations of Italian 
ben tiice: contained in Paynter's “Palace of Pl fin 
Whetstone’s “Heptameron ;” Westward for Smelts; 


* An English version by E, Riley was published at Loncon in 1844, 
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Grimstone’s “Admirable Histories,” and other productions 
of the same nature, afforded a new species of literary 
gratification, as their merit consisted not merely in roman- 
fe invention, but the delineation of character and an art- 
ful arrangement of events. ‘They became the fashionable 
entertainment of all who yet preserved their relish for fice 
tion, and who professed to read for amusement. 

This is apparent even from a passage in the School- 
sonetor of Accham, Quoon Elisaboth's calebrated preceptor, 
who complains, “that ten La Morte d’Arthures did not 
the tenth part so much harm as one of these books made 
in Italy, and translated in England. And that which is 
most to be lamented, and therefore more needful to be 
looked to, there be more of these ungracious books set out 
in print within these few months, than have been seen in 
Bogland many score years before.” ‘Thus the popularity 
ef these productions shook the fabric of Gothic romance, 
and directed the thoughts of our writers to new inven- 
tions. The legends of the minstrels contained much bold 
adventure, heroic enterprise, and s' touches of rude, 
though picturesque Gdhnecliony but they were defective 
in the disposition of circumstances, and those descriptions 
of and events, which, from their nearer analogy 
to trath, were demanded by a more discerning age. Ac- 
cordingly, till the Italian novels became current, affecting 
and natural situations, the combination of incident, and 
pathos of cai she, were utterly unknown ; and distress, 

that which arises from the conflicts of the 

tenderest of the passions, had not yat been exhibited in its 
tuost interesting forms. “Tt was from the Ttalian novelists 

at our poets, aarticularly the dramatic, 

quired Heect s fogitiaists plot andl the, multiplication of of 
events necessary to constitute a tragic or a comic intrigue. 
We have already seen that the most popular comedies of 
have Been derived, with litle improvement in 

a5 incidents, from the stories of Boccaccio, Ser Giovanni, 
Cinthio, and Bandello, The spirit that pervades the works 
of his contemporary dramatists, has been drawn from 
similar sources. The gayer inventions of ‘the novelists 
may often be traced in the sprightly or humorous scenes 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and the savage atrocity by 
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which the Italian tales are sometimes distinguished, has 
unquestionably produced those accumulated horrors which 
characterize so many dramas of Shirley and of Ford. 

But, althongh the Italian novels had such influence on 
the general literature of this country, I am not, aware that 
they gave birth to any original work in a similar style of 
composition. In France, on the other hand, their effect 
may have been less universal; but, at an early period, they 
produced works of a similar description, of considerable 
merit and celebrity. 

Of these the earliest is the 


Crnr Novvenies Novvenrs, 


tales which are full of imagination and gaicty, and written 
ina style the most naive and agreeable: indeed, a good 

of the pleasure derived from their perusal, must be 
attributed to the wonderful charm of the old French lan- 
guage. They have formed the model of all succeeding 
fales in that tongue—of those of the queen of Navarre, 
and the authors by whom she has been imitated or fol- 


lowed. 
‘These stories were first printed in folio, by Verard, with- 
out date, from a MS. of the year 1456. ‘They are said, in 
the introduction, to have been related by an assemblage of 
young noblemen, at the court of Burgundy, to which the 
Gauphin, aferwamds Lewis XI. retired, during the quarrel 
with his father. The relaters of these tales are M. Crequi, 
chamberlain of the duke, the Count de Chatelux, mareschal 
of France, the Count de Brienne, and a number of others. 
A few stories are also told by the duke himeclf, and by the 
dauphin, who, it is said, took care de les faire recueiller, et 
a Je publer. ho nacount of their having been verbally 
these persons of quality, is a fiction; but the 
pes + is, that they were written for the entertain. 
ment of the ee at the time he retired to the court of 
ee ‘Most of them are of 2 comic nature, and, T 
think, thore are only five tragical tales in the whole eol- 
lection. 
' An inventory of the ancient library of the Dukes of Bangundy con- 
tuins the following entry i—“ No, 1261, ung livre tout neuf eucript en 
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1. Entitled Ia Medaille 4 revers, is from the Fabliaux 
Les Deux Changeurs, Grand, 4, 173,) but had already 
Teen imitated by Ser Giovanni, in the 2d of the 2d of the 


Pecorone. 

8. La Poche del’ Annean has suggested part of the Ist 
tale in the 6th Night of Straparola. 

8, Garce pour Garce is from tho Repensa meroes in 
Poggio's * Freetine.” 

Peo Te Mt Matias de sa Femme, a story here told 

a knight of Burgundy, is from the Fablian Le Meanier 

? Aleus, (iii, 256,) or the 206th of Sacchetti, (see above, 
vol. ii, p. 863.) Tt also corresponds with the 78th of Mor- 
Iini, and the Vir sibi cornua promovens in the Facetine of 


Poggio. 

10, Les Pastes d’Anguille, is generally known by Fon- 
taine’s imitation under the same title. 

11. T’Encens au Diable, which was originally told in 
the Facetio of Px ag, equally well known as the former 
story, being the Carvel’s xing of Rabelais, Prior, 
and Fontaine. Tt is also related in the 5th satire of 
Aviosto. [It is the annulus Philetae in Bernard de la 


Monnoye'ePoosies latin 
2, be Veat i is Fontaine's “ Villageois qui cherche son 
eaten Pogyio's “ Asinus perditus.” 
1d. Le Faiseur de Papes ou L’Homme de Dieu is Fon- 
taine’s “ L’Hermite.” 


min b deux coulombos [columns] convert de cui Diane de chamoy, 
riches histoires [ie., illustrated with rich miniatures), 
Bosnease Osc Noartles txt ‘Monstigneur quo Dieu pardonne, que 
losonrsautros do son hostel, quomanchnt fe ie aecood ult, oprse. la 
table, en rouges lettres: celle gui se baignoit, ot le dernier: lit denuenda” 
Barro'’s * Bibliothdque Protwutypographique, etc.,” Paris, 1830, p. 283, 
wwoted by Le Roux de Lincy, who, in his introduction to his edition 
(Pavia, 1855) uf the Noteelles, siduces some zensone for the probabidiny 
of their having been redigéee by Antoine de Iu Salle, but admits that 
it than mconjecture, At the end of 
appends a systematic table of ** Origines et 
imitations des Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” w which we shall refer the 
Teader desirous of closer acquaintance with she subject than, Dunlop's 
piges afford. Le Roux de Linoy, considering tho tales to have been 
‘penned faithfully from the narrators’ versions, draws sttention to their 
‘Yale ax n criterion of the Janguege ndmicted In high society in the 
fifteenth centarys 
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16. Le Borgne Aveugle, here told of a knight of Picardy 
and his wife, is from the 8th of Petrus Alphonsus, or c. 
12] of the Gesta Romanorum, (see above, vol. ii, p. 163.) 
Tt has been imitated inthe 23d of the Ist part of Bandello, 
in the Italian novels of Giuseppe Orologi, entitled Successi 
Varii, lately published by Borromeo in his Notizie, and 
in the 6th of the Queen of Navarre, where, as in Orologi, 
the husband is a domestic of Charles, duke of Alencon, 

19. L’Enfant de Neige is from the Fabliau de L’Enfant 
qui fondit au Soleil. (Le Grand, vol. iii p. 

21. L’Abbesse Guerie is Fontaine’s “ L'Abbesse Malade” 


Malespini's Novel No. 79) 
passe la, Raye has been taken from 


the Fabliau du Curé qui posa une Pierre, (Le Grand, vol, 
ili, p. 249 and Moon, i. p. 307], 

24. Ta Botte A demi, is the story of a young woman, 
who being pursued and overtaken in a wood by an amor- 
ous knight, and secing no hope of escape, offers to remain 
if be will allow her to pull off his boots: ‘This being agreed 
to, she draws one of them half off, and thus effects her 
escape, This is part of the subject of an old English 


\ , Wright gives the story in his Essays on . . . England in the Middle 
‘Ages (i. p. 180), Whilst & merchant was trafficking in a distant land, 
his sponse at home had increased her family by one more than she oaght 
lawfully to have done, ‘The merchant, on his return, was, naturall 
enough, surprised at the phenomenon—she, however, was quick st find. 
ing an exense—it was the age of miracles, and she declared that one day 
u flake of snow, having fallen into her mouth, like the shower of gold 
which Jupiter rained upon Danae, ithad fructified into the boy she then 
bore in her arms. ‘The merchant scemod satisfied, the Ind grew bigger, 
the father took bim with him on one of his voyages, sold him intoslavery, 
and when, on his return home, the anxions mother expressed her 
astonishment at the absence of her child, she was informed that the bay 
who had originated from snow, had melied under the rays of a warmer 
sun into water, ‘The story is thus told, thoagh without either elegance 
or skill, by a poet of the reign of John, Geoffrey de Vinsauf, 


«Rebus in augendis lange remorante marito, 
Uxor mecha parit pnerum ; post multa reverso, 
De nive conceptum fingit : fraus muti, eaute 
Sustulit, asportat, vendit, matrique repurtans. 
Ridiculum simile, liquefuctum sole refiugit’® 


‘See also supra, vol. i, p. 205, note, 
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balled, entitled, The Bafld Knight, or Lady's Policy, pub- 
's “Relics” [Series 2, 

see Los Daynen Baamtos anaes Deca, "and the 
Cordeliers de Catalogue of Fontaine, 

sth beienese Desnta-—Seignonr Dessous is the Fablian 

Crete se cacha derriere un Coffre, (Le Grand, vol. 
feon, i, 165). 

8D Te Benotties d'Osdureis Fontaine's “On ue ¥ Avise 
jamais de tout. [Seo T. Wright's Latin Stories,” No. 12.] 

38. aioe aige mur l’Autre is from the 8th of 7th of 
Boccaccio. (See above, vol. ii. p. 312.) 

50. Change pour Change. This is the story which 

Sterno, in his Tristram Shandy, (vol.ir-c. 29) says ie told 
by Selden. Tt was originally the 14th of Sacchetti, but 
there the woman is the young man's stepmother, insteud 
of his grandmother.—" E questo,” says he in his defence, 
“mio padre che ebbe a fare cotanto tempo con mia 
mai non gli disse una parola torta; ed ora perche mi ha 
trovato giacer con la moglie mi vuole uecidere come voi 
yodote,”” 'This is also the Justa Excusatio of the Facetiae 
of Poggio. 
52, Les Trois Monumens, is merely translated from the 
16th tale of Sacchetti. It is the story of a son who receives 
three advices from his father, which he disregards, and the 
consequences of his disobedience. (See Gueulette, Contes 
Tartares, Sinadab, and Straparola, i, 1, and Schmidt's 
note.) 

Eos eerie Wena ences Patan 
Frere Denise Cordelier, (Le Grand, vol. iii, p. 395.) 

61, Le Coou Dupé, from the first part of the Fabliau, 
Les Cheveux coupés, by the Trouveur Guérin, (Le Grand, 

ii, p, 340; Boccaccio, viii. 5). 
‘Honneste femme a Deux Maris. A young gentle- 
man of Flanders, while in the servie of the king of Hun- 
, was taken prisoner and made a slave by the Turks. 


ip tad lett s boruiral wife bobind him in lia Syn country, 
who, when all hopes of her husband’s return had vanished, 
was courted by many suitors. She long resisted their im- 
portunities, still fondly hoping that her husband was yet 
alive, At length, at tho ond of nine yoars, she was in u 

yy his and her own relations to enter into 
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second marriage. A few months after the calebration of 
on uy ia her first husband having escaped from slavery, 

at Artois, and his wife hearing the intelligence, 
expired | in paroxysins of despair. ‘This is obviously the 
origin of Southern's celebrated tragedy of Isabella, and 
perhaps of the history of Donna Mencia de Mosquera, 
the lady whom Gil Blas delivers from the cave of the 
robbers. 

78. Le Mari Confesseur is the Fabliau du Chevalier qui 
fist ea fomme confesser (Le Grand, vol. iv. p, 132), for the 
various transmigrations of this story, see above, vol. ii. 
pla; Decameron, vii. 5. 

T'Ane Retrouvé is the Circulator of Poggio. 
B. La bonne Mesure corresponds with Poggio's “ Aselli 


et Curé Cloué, from the Heblign Je Forgeron de 
Lp. 14.) 


ia La Borgoise d’Orleans, 
(Le Grand, 4, p. 287.) This is the Fraus Mulicbris of 
Poggio. [Raymond Vidal: Choix des Poesies originales 
dos troubadonrs, par Raynouard, iii. p. 398.] 

90. La Bonne je is Poggio’s “ Venia rite Negata.” 

91. La Femme Obeissante is his Novum Supplicii 

genus. 

x08 salt Boutflone igus sla Dorn” His Qaoendo “ealsuia 
Pareatur. 

95. Le Doit du Moine Gueri is Poggio’s “ Digiti Tumor.” 
Te thus appears that many of the Cent, Nouvells coincide 
with the Facetiae, I do not believe, however, that they 
were borrowed from that production, as they were written 
nearly at the same period that the Facetiae were related 
by Poggio and other clerks of the Roman chancery in the 
Buggiale of the Vatican; both were probably derived from 
stories which had become current in France and Italy by 
means of the Fablinux of the Trouveurs." 

96. Le Testament Cynique. A curate having buried 
his dog in the church-yard, is threatened with punishment 
by his superior, Next day he brings the prelate fifty 


1 Seo, however, Leroux de edition of the Cent Nony. Nouy., 
Paris, 1841, vol. i. p, xlvi, etc. riate is w word formed from the 
Tealian lie, 
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crowns, which he says the dog had saved from his earn 
ings, and bequeathed to the bishop in his testament, ‘This 
story, which corresponds with the Canis Testamentum in 
Poggio's “Facetiae,” is from Lo ‘Testament do l’Ane, (Le 
Grand, vol. ii, p. 107,) a fabliau of the Trouveur Rute- 
Deut, to whom it probably came from the east, as it is told 
dy a very ancient Turkish poet, Lamai, also called Abdallah 
Ben Mamoud, author of a collection of Facctiae and Bon 
Mots, in five chapters. It has been imitated in Histoire 
du Chien Sched et du Cadi de Candahar, ons of Gueuleite’s 
“Contes Tartares,” and is also told in the history of Don 
Raphael, in Gil Blas (1, v. 1], 

9. La Metamorphose is the Sucerdotii virus of 


nus, 

ic thud evident Gat 6 great proportion of the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles are derived from those inexhaustible 
stores of fiction, the Fabliaux of the Trouveurs; and as 
only a small selection has been published by Le Grand 

Barbazan, it may be conjectured that many more are 
borrowed from fabliaux which have not yet seen the light, 
and may probably remain for ever buried in the French 
libraries. 

‘The Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles never were translated into 
English: Beatrice, indeed, in Much Ado about Nothing, 
suspects she will be told she had her good wit out of the 
‘Hundred Merry Tales, which led Shakspeare’s commen- 
tators to suy that this might be some version of the 
Cent Nouvelles, which was fashionable in its day, but had 
afterwards disappeared, An old black-letter book, how- 
ever, entitled, A Hundreth Mery Tales, to which Beatrice 
probably alludes, was lately picked up from a bookseller’s 
stall in England, and it proves to be a totally different 
work from the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 

The Tales of the Queen of Navarre, written in imitation 
of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, were first published 


4 Tis reproduced by Malespini ii. $9, The other references given 
under this story by Leroux de Lincy aro incorrect, as also is his citation 
uf Eamonnoyo Potsice Latines uniter Novel a1, No. 100 Le Sage 
Nicaise ou ?Amant vertuonx is also found in Gib’s Ehestandbuch and 
in Goethe's “Ausgewanderten.” Sze also Vond. Hagen Gesammt, 
aberdener, i p. Isxxviti—Lass, 
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under the title of Histoire des Amans Fortunds, in 1558, 
which was nine years after the death of their author, and 


subsequently as 


‘L'Herramezon.' 


‘These stories are the best known and most popular in 
the French language, a celebrity for which they were pro- 
bably as much indebted to the rank and distinguished 
character of the author, as to their intrinsic merit. The 
manner in which they are introduced, is sufficiently inge- 
nious, and bears a considerable resemblance to the frame 
of the Canterbury Tales. In the month of September, the 
season in which the baths of the Pyrenees begin to have 
some efficacy, a number of French ladies and gentlemen 
assembled at the springs of Cauterets, At the time when 
it was customary to return, there came rains so uncommon 
and excessive, that a party who made an attempt to arrive 
at Tarbes, in Gascony, finding the streams swollen, and all 
the bridges broken down, were obliged to seck shelter in 
the monastery De Notre Dame de Serrance, on the Pyre- 
nees. Here they were forved to remain till a bridge 
should be thrown over au impassable stream, As they 
‘were assured that this work would ocoupy ten days, they 
resolved to amuse themselves meanwhile with relating 
stories every day, from noon till vespers, in a beantiful 
meadow near the banks of the river Gave, 

‘The number of the company amounted to ten, and there 
were ten stories related daily; the amusement was in- 
tended also to have lasted ten days, in order to complete 
the hundred novels, whence the book has ben sometimes 
called Les Cent Nouvelles de la Reine de Navarre; but, in 
fact, it stops at the 78d tale, near the commencement of 
the 8th day. ‘The conversations on the characters and 
incidents of the last related tale, and which gonorally in- 
troduce the subject of the new one, are much longer than 
in the Italian novels, and, indeed, occupy nearly one half 
of the work. Some of the remarks are quaint and comical, 
others are remarkable for thoir naiveté, while a few breathe 


' ‘The following tales only are here nuticed: 8, 10, 29, 36,38 and 45, 
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the conceits of the Italian sonnettecra: Thus, it is said 
that Feslooey lores eh deny 3 ee though jealousy be 
produced by love, as ashes are by fire, yet jealousy extin- 
gruishes lov, as ashes smother the flame,” 

OF tho tales themselvos, few are 


Few are either of a serious or atro- 
cious description—they consist for the most part in cou- 
trivances for assignations—amorous assaults ingeniously 
repelled — oe Eisaily noooms plished oc hassavualy 
Be the hols work; the oxiks especially 
the fhe Corlelens fatedidcater cei pateliaenesioy eat Se 
as committing, and sometimes with impunity, 
even when discovered, the most cruel, deceitful, and im- 
moral actions. When we have already seen ecclesiastical 
characters treated with much contumely by private writers, 
in the age, and near the seat, of papal supremacy, it will 
not excite surprigo that they should he so represented by a 
queen, who was a favourer of the new opinions, and ‘an 
‘enemy to the Romish superstitions. 
But while so many tales of the Queen of Navarre 
have been borrowed from earlier productions, they ap- 
pear in their turn to have peacainlnn telisseateesnece 


The 8th tale (Mesaventure de Bornet, qui se fait coca 
lui-méme), which is from the fabliau of Le Meunier 
@Aleus,' and also occurs in the Facetiae of Poggio, in Sac- 
chetti, and the 9th of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, seems 
the version of the story which has suggested the plot of of 
Shirley's comedy of the Gamester, (afterwards pineal 
under the title Tf ‘The Gamesters,) where Mrs. Wilding 
substitutes herself for Penelope, with whom her husband. 


z acy iii, 256, Leroux de Lincy—Reeuei ee bie 
‘The is also the ono in pat Decameron, 
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Lilet Getrag ee tiie debt, 
gives up the adventure to his friend Hazard 

‘The 10th tale is the Chatelaine de Vergy. 

‘This ONL dale owialstelbingy seacinblanco10.the phorfit 
‘Theodosius and Constantia, whose loves and misfortunes 
hare been immortalized by Addison in the Spectator, No. 
164A 

The 80th coincides with the 85th of the 2d of 
Bandello, and the plot of Walpole’s “ Mysterious Mother” 
(see above, vol. ii. p. 219.) 

36 concerning the President of Grenoble, 

ich i the 6th novel of the 8d decade of 
Cinthio, or the 47th of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, has 
to the same dramatist that part of his Love's 

Cruelty, which turns on the concealment of Hippolito’s 
intrigue with Clariana, by the contrivance of her husband. 

‘The 88th which was originally the 72d tale of Morlini,? 
is the story of a lady whose husband went frequently to a 
farm ho had in the country. Hie wife suspecting the cause 
of his absence, sends provisions and all accommodations to 
the mistress for whose sake he went to the farm, in order 
to provide for the next visit, which has the effect’ of recal- 
ling the alienated affections of her husband. ‘This story is 
in the MS. copy of the Varii Successi of Orologi, mentioned 
by Borromeo (p. 233, &e.). The French and Italian tales 

in the most minute circumstances, even in the name 
of the glace where the lady reeided, which is "Tours ia 
both. ‘This tale is related in a colloquy of Erasmus, en- 
titled Uxor Mewytyapoe sive Conjugium, Ttalso occurs in 
Albion’s England, a poem, by William Warner, who was 
a celebrated writer in the reign of Queen Hlizabeth ; those 
stanzas, which contain the incident, have been extracted 
from that. poetical epitome of British history, and pub- 
lished in Percy's “Relies,” under the title of the Patient 
Countess [Ser. L B. 8, No, 6]. 
45, La Servante Justifige of Fontaine, is from the 45th 


novel of this collection. It was probably taken from the 


idence of Theodosius and Constantia,” 
+ Shinty toes asuse with Morlini’s 72d in the editions which 
‘Thave been able to consult, 
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fabliau of the same Trouveur, who had obtained it from 
the East, as it corresponds with the story of the I~ 
keeper's wife (No. 9] in Nakshobi’s Pereiaa tales, aie 
Dy the name of Tooti Nameh, or Tales of a Parrot, 

‘There were few works of any celebrity, written in 
France in imitation of the tales of the Queen of Navarre. 
The stories in the Nouvelles Recreations ou Contes Nou- 
veaux have been generally attributed to Bonaventure des 
Perriers, one of the domestics of that princess; but in the 
edition 1733, it is shown that they were written by Nicholas 
Denysot, « French painter. They are not so long as those 
of the Queen of Navarre, and consist for the most part in 
epigrammatic conclusions, brought about by a very short 
relation. It is amusing, however, to trace in them the 
rudiments of onr most ordinary jest books. 'Thofollowing 
story, which occurs in the Nouvelles Recreations [vol. ii, 
7) may be found in almost every production of the kind 

the Facetine of Hierocles,’ to The last Encyclopedia 
ew Wit. An honest man in Poictiers sent his two sons for 
their improvement to Paris. After some time they both 
fell sick; one died, and the survivor, in a letter to his 
father, said, ‘This is to acquaint you that it is not I who 
‘am dead, but my brother William, though it be very true 
that I was worse than he.’ It has been said that Porson 
onee intended to publish Joe Miller with a commentary, z 
order to show that all his jests were derived 
from the Greek. This he could not have done, but aber 
may be all easily traced to Greek authors, the Eastern 
or the French and Ttalian novels of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

Among the French tales of the sixteenth century may be 
mentioned the Contes Amoureux of Jeanne Flore; Le 
Printemps de Jaques Yver, published in 1572; L'Eté de 

‘igne Poissenot, 1583, ‘Les Fucetieuses Journces, of 
Gabriel Chapuis.* 

The more serious and tragic relations of the Italians 

were diffused in France during: the sixteenth century, by 


* Probably cay eee seeeeen’ Mt Se nod Vinne ate 


oF Ha bathe 
acount of the sourees whence Chapuit drew, see F. W. Vs 
Soumias owe to Talos or Semper 35 
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means of the well-known work of Bolleforest,’ and were 
imitated in the Histoires Tragiques of Rosset, one of 
‘whose stories [No. 5] is the foundation of the most cele- 
brnted drama cf Hord, who has indeed chosen a revolting 
subject, yet has ited perhaps in too fascinating 
colours the loves of Giovanni and Annabella, 
Les Histoires Prodigieuses of Boaistuau, published in 
1561, seems to be the origin of such stories as appear in 
_ the Wonders of Nature, Marvellous Magazine, &c, We 
are assured upon the authority of Boethius and Saxo, 
that, in the Orkneys, wheat grows on the tops of the 
treas, and that the ripe fruits, when they fall to the 
water, are immediately to singing birds :* there 
are besides a good many relations of monstrous births, 
is also the common story of a person who was 
drowned by mistaking the echo of his own ery, for the 
voice of another, Arriving on the bank of a river, he 
asked loudly, “s'il it point de peril a passer ?— 
Paseea—Ent ce par ici ?—par 
Towards the close of the sixteenth, and beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a prodigious multitude of tales were 
writtenin Spain, in imitation of the Italian novels: “Itwould 
te too lengthy w tank" says Lampillas (Sago Storico de 
spagnuola, part ii. tom, 3, p. 195,) * to indicate the por- 
bade number of Spanish stories published at that time, 
seth arsoslaber Ske thes hioah fonllivatenl lanranieeliye 
Europe.”* ‘These Spanish novels are generally more de- 
tailed in the incidents than their Italian models, and have 
also received very considerable modifications from the 
manners and customs of the country in which they were 
produced. Those compositions, which in Italy presented 
alternate pictures of savage revenge, licentious intrigue, 
and gross buffoonery, are characterized by a high romantic 
spirit of gallantry, and jealousy of family honour, but 


ship mer arco rt ry ea a V. Schmidt's 
“Taschenbuch Deutscher Romanzen,” 
2°CE, Gervasive Til. i. 19%, de avibos cueee ema: 
® Tr will not be irrelevant to observe here that Boaistaan and Belle. 
firest rendered Bandello’s stories into French, Rosset did the sam: 
several works of Cervantes, including part of Don Quixote, anil Chaps 
translated Ariostc’s Rolando, and Amadis de Gaule and Primaleon, 
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constant nocturnal scuffles on the streets. 
Gerardo, the Novelas Exemplares of Cer- 
igios y Successos d’Amor of Montalvan, 


ith, , are searcely less interesting than the 
French or Italian fales, in illustrating the manners of the 
the progress of fiction, and its transmission from 
novelist to the dramatic poet. Beaumont and Fletcher 
have availed themselves as much of the novels of Gerardo 
and Cervantes, as of the tales of Cinthio or Bandello, and 
many of their most popular productions, as the Spanish 


1 by 
fF cltcred for the worse. lille, 
Jeronght the sory into n sri of ballads, Lopo de Vega founded on it 
1 raayye for evicted and cores inroads herte Rive 
luixote, but it now! nis itself with such grace as in the sim 

Sap uleess. “Tina de Ticsdueta wis. bookseller, ted any bo. 
sidered to have known, and laid himself out to please the popal 
His ettlicr offorts were in verse. His Patrafiuelo, of Storyteller, (Int 
Res) was published in 1576, but was not continued. Its materials are 

wn from widely different sources, « comprehensive list of which Is 
given by Liebrechi (p. 500, etc.) ‘These stories “ tend to show what is 
Sroved in othe that such popular tales had 
‘the intellectual 


ears Timoneda now undertook to do fee8 
TS Garsinantes, alan by THmoneda, ls ae of anecdotes 
and jests in the manner of Joe Miller. ‘The work was printed in 1569 
age probably earlier, Cervantes, Hidalgo, Shares de ses Bale 
Barbadillo, a writer of short fictions, Diogo de Agreda 
iargas, Sitar y Vordugo, and others. may be acted. "Ses Ticors 
‘History of Spanish Literature, 1872,” vol. iii. chup. 86, 


y Alivio 
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Curate, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Chances, Love's 
Pilgrimage, and Fair Maid of the Inn may be easily traced 
to a Spanish original. [Soe also Boccaccio, viii. 8, and 
Cinthio, vi. 6, other works of importance in this connection 
are noticed by Graesse, ii. 8, p. p27 I fear, however, 
that to protract this investigation would be more curious 
than profitable, as enough has already been said to esta- 
Ligh ‘the repid ond constant progress of the stream of 
fiction, during the periods in which we are engaged, and 
its frequent transfusion from one channel of literature to 
another. 

Indeed, I have perhaps already occupied the reader 
longer than at first may seem proper or justifiable, with 
the subject of Italian tales, and the imitations of them, 
But, besides their own intrinsic value, as pictures of 
morals and of manners, other circumstances contributed to 
lead me into this detail. In no other species of writing is 
the transmission of fable, and if I may say so, the com- 
merce of literature, so distinetly marked. The larger 
works of fiction resemble those productions of a country 
which are consumed within itself, while tales, like the 
more delicate and precious articles of traffic, which are 

ex. orted from their native soil, havegladdened and dali ted 
the ingredients from which 


rcieally withdrawing the mind, 
from the cold and naked realities of life, to visionary 
scenes and visionary bliss, 
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BG the methods by which it was fostered and in. 
ul 

In the times which suecooded the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, the gross ignorance of many of its Yotaries rendered 
them but ill qualified to relish the abstract truths of reli- 
gion, or ned precepts of morality. The plan was 
accordingly adopted of adducing examples, which might in- 
terest the attention and speak strongly to the f 
Hence, from the zeal of some, and the artifice or credulity 
of other instructors, mankind were taught the duties of 
devotion by a recital of the achievements of spiritual 
knight errantry. 

The history of Josaphat and Barlaam, of which an ac- 
count has already heen given (vol. i. p. 64, et seq.),and which 
was written to inspire a taste for the ascetic virtues, seems 
to have been the origin of Spiritual Romance, It ia true, 
that in the first ages of the church, many fictitious go 
were composed, full of improbable fables; but, as they 
contained opinions in contradiction to what was deemed 
the orthodox faith, they were discountenanced by the 
fathers of the church, and soon fell into disrepute.” On 
the other hand, the history of Josaphat and Barlaam, 
which was more sound in its doctrine, passed at an early 
period into the west of Europe, and through the medium 
of the old Latin translation, which was a common manu- 
script, and was even printed so early as about the year 
1470, it became a very general favourite. (See supra, p. 
64, ete.) 

‘As far back as the fourth century, St, Athanasius visited 


' ee a eee hy tes 
hal wnitings persisted, spread, and beve been largely preorved til the 
Present time, as we have seen, fur instanee, in the case of the Sc Andon, 

Bi, Joseph o€ Ariza hea, Veronica, and other traditions, 

‘An unknown author of the twelth century wrote a metrical Balaam, 
the commencement of which is given in Hi 
P. 484,and ln contained fu Vatican MS. 1798. "A flax preacher, Lovens, 
translated the history of Barlsam into Pruveneal in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, In the fourteenth century, Guy de Cambrai, w trouvére, wrote a 
metrical version of the story (ie A. Dinaux, Trouvdres, ongleury t 
menestrels du nord de Ia et du Midi de Ja Belgiq 17). 
‘Thore are also two other lives by Chardry and Herbers, 
sey the subject by the Germuin, Rudolph de Montfort, published by 

in 1818, 
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aS oat a eee ataenbeth pe eae 
against the elytra 


+ Les Vies fe S88. Péres des Deserts: Eade avec dles figures, ete. 
Par J. Vil 08. 12°, Les Viesdes 


ie des Pires was printed first at Lyons in 1486 by 
Philippe and Jean Dupré, and aguin at Purin in 1495 by Verard, 
‘"Phirty-one manuscripts of the work at least are kavwn. 

‘The following is the list given by M, K. Schwan, on p. 240 of Nos. 
50,51, 0 tho Romania, Av Juillet, 1884, of the seventy-fonr stories 
ee eae Tage asset Soe (AS. Ns Fr, 1546, anc, 
7831) s— 

1, Bormcation imitéo, - Goliard. 
 Guesle du Diable, 

Colombe. 


Sénéchal, 
12. Prévot d’Aquilés, 
8. Paulin, 
1. Nidco. 


; Image de la Vierge (ef. 17). 


tt Cine. 
48, Renieur (ef. 4), 
49, Deux Morta, 
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these legends present nearly the same circumstances—the 
victims of monastic su] ition invariably retire to soli- 
tude. where they make Ives as uncomfortable as they 
can by every species of penanos and mortification ; they are 
alternately terrified and tempted by the demon, over whom 
they invariably prevail; their solitude is interrupted by 
those who come to admire them, they all cure diseases, and 
wash the feet of lepers; they foresee their own decease, 
and, spite of their efforts and prayers, their existence is 
usually protracted to a preternatural duration. 
ity in the history of these saints is the do- 
aan ‘which they exercise over the animal creation. Thus, 
Sr, Herenvs or Hellen, who dwelt in the deserts of 
Egypt, arriving one Sabbath at a monastery on the banks 
of the Nile, was justly scandalized to find that mass was 
not to be performed that day. ‘The monks exeused them- 
selves on the ground thut their priest, who was on the oppo- 
site side of the river, hesitated to cross on account of a cro- 
codile which had posted himself on the bank, and was, with 
some reason, suspected to be lying in wait for the holy man. 
Saint Helenus immediately went in quest of the crocodile, 
and commanded the animal to ferry over on his back 
to the other side of the river, where he found the priest; 
but could not persuade this man of little faith to embark 
with him on the crocodile. He accordingly repassed alone, 
in very bad humour at the ultimate failure of 
ition, he commanded the crocodile to expire with- 
out farther delay, an injunction which the monster fulfilled 
with due expedition and humility. 


55, Protre Péchenr. 65. Mare, 

56. Ame en Gage, 65, Patience, 

BF. Ave Moria (of. 14). 67. Infanticide, 

Ba. Féni 68. Pidge au Dinlie, 

59. Renta vende’ 69. Anges. 

60. Nom de Mar. 70. Se 

61. fae Sauye. 7. ng sce (cf. 41). 
62, Purgatoire. 72. et Exmives 

63, Vila, i Pal 

6. 74. Sermon, 


» See Ruffinus, lib i cap. 11, opud Rooweyd. Vite Patrum Migne 


Corsus, tom, 73, 1167, 68. St. Helenus is arty 
(ere petites commanding it to die, with his uruss. It has 
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Sr, Fronunrms finding that tho solitude to which he bad 
withdrawn was more than he could endure, begged some 
solace from hearen- One day, accordingly, after prayer in 
the fields, he found at his return a bear stationed at 
entrance to his cell. (On tho approach o€ 8k Florentin the 
bear made his obeisance, and so far from exhibiting any 
symptoms of a natural moroseness, he testified, as well as 
his imperfect education permitted, that he stood there for 
the service of the holy man. Our saint, howover, received 
psriuoh elise roid’ Kia eocayatiy ERA hs Baht ct? 
ring a violation of his oaths of penance: he therefore re- 
solved to abstain from the society of the bear during the 
ter part of the day, As there were five or six sheep in 
is cayern, which no one led out to pasture, the idea struck 
the saint of having them tended by the bear. This flock 
at first showed some repugnance ; but, encouraged by the 
assurances of the saint, and mild demeanour of the shep- 
herd, they followed him pleasantly to the fold. St. 
Florentin ‘usually enjoined his bear to bring them back at 
six, but on days of grent fasting and prayer, he com- 
manded him not to return till nine, ‘The bear was punc- 
tual to his time, and whether his master appointed six or 
nine, this exemplary animal never confounded the hours, 
nor mistook one for the other!? 
This miracle continued for some years, but at length 
the demon, envious of the proficiency of the bear, prompted 


suggested that the story is allegorical of the triumph of Obristian over 
iresrereiie eaters ‘Goarge's victory over the dragon 
the overthrow of idols. In the temple of Dendera was found 


an sown detorrted Wy Deena ( 
xxii 119, aod 
whi aera ‘Sets the Father which io 
‘The combination thus signies the 


i owe 1866, 


Christ, Darstellanj 
Sen Salogion dow Heil, in St Weary Dang 
Grienaliis, enn Laide 1¥* parti, ace. 3, Afrcune D198 ete 
Revue Areldologique, 18785 Le Blany'p 2895 ‘Vesseluvsky, Ie 
Bees op sh es ta St Dragon 

v Tbr. i. 15, oli, t. vis Pe 99, 84. 
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usnally triumphant, and almost the only exainple to the 
contrary is that of Sarwr Macarrus, This suint, when far 
advanced in life, resolved to retire from the world, leaving 
his wife and family to shift for themselves. The angel 
Raphael pointed out to him a frightful solitude, where he 
chose as his residence a cavern inhabited by two young 
lions which had been exposed by their mother, After he 
had lived here many years, the demon became envious of 
his virtue, and seduced him under form of a beautiful 
female, a figure which he assumes with great facility. St. 
Macarius somehow instantly perceived the full extent of 
the iniquity into which he had been ensnared, and was, as 
may be believed, in the utmost consternation. The lions, 


though not aware of the whole calamity, were so much 
scandalized at his conduct, that they forsook the cavern. 
They returned, however, soon after, and dug a ditch the 


Jength of a human body. ‘The repentant sinner, eoneiving 
this to be the species ce which these animals con- 
sidered most suitable to his transgression, lay down in the 
hole, where the lions, with much solemnity and lamenta- 
tion, covered him with earth, except head and arms, Tu 
this’ position he remained three years, subsisting on the 
herbs which grew within arms length. At the end of this 
period, who should re-appear but, the two lions, who dug 
out their old master with the same gravity they had em- 
ployed at his interment. ‘This was accepted by the saint 
asa sign that his sins were forgiven, a conjecture which 
was confirmed by the appearance of Our Saviour at the 
entrance of the cavern. Henceforth Macarius distrusted 
every woman; and indeed the continence of the saints 
must have been wonderfully aided by their knowledge of 
the demon's power to assume this fascinating figure, as 
they would constantly dread being thus entrapped into the 
embraces of the common enemy of mankind. 
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The legends resembling those above mentioned, which 
were chiefly of Latin invention, were probably little coun- 
tenanced under the more mild and rational institutions of 
St. Bonodict, the first founder of the monastic orders; but 
were subsequently drawn from obscurity, to support the 
system of the ascetic followers of St, Francis. 

Besides the Latin legends, many forgeries by the monks 
of the Greck church were from time to time imported into 
France and Italy. ‘To such writers the oriental fictions and 
mode of fabling were familiar, and hence we find that from 
imitation the western legends of the saints frequently re- 
semble a romance, both in the structure and decorations of 
the story. Even the more early Latin lives had been carried 
to Constantinople, where they were translated into Greek, 
with new embellishments of exstern imagination, These 
being returned to Europe, were restored to their native 
language, and superseded the more simple ori 
Tatin legends, of still later composition, acq i 
corations from the Arabian fictions, which had at length 
become current in Europe. 

Such romantic inventions were too often but ill caleu- 
lated to dispel superstition, Many extravagant concep. 
tions, too, were likely to arise spontaneously in the visionary 
minds of the authors, A believing and ignorant ago, also, 
received as truth, what in the lives of the saints was some- 
times only intended as allegory. ‘The malignant spirit, 80 
troublesome at bed and board to the monks and ancho- 
rites, might only have signified, that even in the desert we 
in vain seek for tranquillity, that temptations ever pursue, 
and that our passions assail us as strongly in the gloom of 
solitude, as in the revelry of the world. ‘Imitators, whose 
penctration was inferior to their credulity, quickly invented 
similar relations, from which no instruction could be drawn, 
nor allegory deduced. 

‘The grand repertory of pious fiction seems to have been 
the 


Lecrnpa Aurea 


of Jacobus de’ Varazze or Vi Dominican Arch- 
Histo of Geunaseaqorkentitiod siden tromitepepdanty, 
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on the same principle that this epithet was bestowed on the 
Ass of ius, A similar composition in Greek, by Simon 
Motaphrastes, wstten shout the end of the tenth century, 
e prototype of this work of the thirteenth century, 
which comprehends the lives of individual saints, whose 
had already been written, or was current from 
tradition. ‘The Golden Legend, however, does not consist 
solely of the biography of saints, but is said in the Colo- 
phon to be interspersed with many other beautiful and 
relations, which were probably extracted from the 
Gesta Langobardorum,' and other sonrees too obscure and 
voluminous to be easily traced ; indeed one of the original 
titles of the Legenda Aurea was Historia Lombardica, The 
work of Voragine was translated into French by Jean de 
Vignai, and was one of the three books from which Cax- 
ton's “Golden Legend” was compiled, the printing of 
which was “fynysshed at Westmestre the twenty day of 
Nouembre the yare of our lord meccctxxx111.” 

rom the atore-house of Jacobus do Voraging, the history 
of well-known saints was subsequently extracted. 
we find the account of St. George and the Dragon, es 
of the Sleepers of Ephesus ;—a story which Gibbon has 
not disdained to introduce into his history (c. $3), and so 
universal, that it has been related in the Koran.’ The life 
of Paul originally written by St. Jerome, oosurs in the 

the abridgment given by Professor Porson, 

in Sion acta ie (p- 80), may serve as 

imen of the nature of the incidents related in the 
Golden Legend. 

“ Anthony thought himself the most perfect monk in the 
world, till he was told in a vision, that there was one much 
more perfect than he, and that he must seb out on a visit to 
the prince of anchorites. Anthony departed on this errand, 
and in his journey through adesert saw a centaur, Jerome 

1 Pauli (Warnefvidi Disconi] historia Langobardorum, edited by 
L. Bethmann and G. Waitz, in Monumenta Germaniz Historica-Scrip- 
tores rerum bardicarum et Italicarum See. vi.-ix. 


* Jean Belet, a was tbe first Freach translator. De Vignai 
sca opera ne hhe finished in 1980, and to which he added 


bout forty-four fresh legends, 
Soe rasan 33 2, 3, 136, and Massmann’s Kaiserchronik, v. 6437, 
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luce of the 
assumed this 
Reva ts teamote bets oe Some time after he saw a 
sotyr, with an horned forchend and gout's fet, who pre- 
sented him with some dates, as hostages of peace, and con- 
cost erent pal rake ar apargirystpctle tea 
Iuded Gentiles worshi As laa, Anthony, quite weary 
and exhausted, found i, and, while rere discours- 
ee reciae eEUiA eae reeo 5 Aa ee ae 
with a loaf, which he laid down in their sight. ‘Every 
day,’ said Paul to Anthony, ‘I receive half a loaf; but on 
arrival Crist has iven his soldiers double provision,” 
also told Anthony he himself should shortly die; 
fia evatoré dered. o'be buried in the same cloak that 
Anthony received from Athanasius. Anthony set out full 
speed to fetch the cloak, but Paul was dead before his re~ 
turn, Here was a fresh distress; Anthony could find no 
nor pick-axe to dig a grave. But while he was in 
in. perplexity, ‘two lions approached with so piteous a 
roaring, that 
ceased 


Seta tte cont with tints foe tll iy 

place big es big enough to contain a single body, After Anthony 

buried his friend's carease in this hole, the two lions 

came, and, by their signs and fawning, asked his blessing, 

mich he kindly gave them, and they departed in very good 
amour.’ 


The 


‘Teison pe t'Amn* 


is somewhat of the same description with the 

Aurea, It was translated from Latin into French, and 
printed in the end of the fifteenth century; but had been 
eomposed nearly two hundred years before that period. 
This work consists of a collection of histories, but it more 


1 In the history of St Seana dina Decca cer 
lic ler quaintly depicted in 


‘window in the eathedral of Ai 
Tame, extrait des. ‘Salnter-Koritares et la plas 
grande partie de Latin en Brancois, A Verard, Paris (1551). 
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frequently reports miracles operated on proper application, 
by the posthumous intercession of saints, than prodigi 
performed in the course of their lives. ‘The longest article 
is an account of St. Patrick's Purgatory, which is mentioned 
in the Logenda Aurea, but is here minutely described from 
fie gecital OF 9 Spmicint sigh: whoa’. Boca ssuh suis 
to expiate his crimes. 

Besides the legends of the saints, a species of spiritual 
tales 


Contes Ditvors, 


some in prose, and others in verse, was prevalent in France 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These were 
probably written with a view of counteracting the effects 
of the witty and licentious tales of the Trouveurs and min- 
strels. Though how far they succeeded in this must be very 
questionable, the frankness of their language would now 
he scandalous. They were mostly the production of monks, 
who believed the absurdities they heard, or serupled not 
to invent new ones, to raise the reputation of the relics pre- 
served in their convents. 

‘The most ancient collection of spiritual tales, is ascribed 
hy some to the Cistercian, Odo de Ceritona (or Shirton), 
an English monk of the twelfth century ;' and by others to 


* "Three such collections were compiled by him—to wit, Parabolm, 
Houle, and Bruwarium. See Gruesse, il 3, p. 463; Douce, Illustra 
tions to Shakespeare, p, 524, ed, 1839,—Lrxn, 

'Yhe name appeurs in various forms —Endes de Shirton, Odo de 
Citingtonia, Syrentona, Ceritona, Ciridunia (? Cherington, or Cherring- 
ton). - Since the dave of Dunlop's writing several of do's compilations 
have been examined and published: Kleinere lateinische Neukmaeler 

Thi dem vierzehnten Jahrh, EB. Voi 
ere ee 
jieton's Fables), publis Ga: in 
'a.\ Biblioten de Autores’ espatiolen,” © 1., analysed 
‘Knust in Jahrbuch fir Romanische und Englische Liveratur, vi. (1865) 
pp. 1-43, 119-41. 

Uesterley has reprodaced the i + collection of these fables of 
(Odo de Corington, contained in MS, Arundel, 292, British Muscum, in 
Jahrb, from. u. éng. Lit, ix, 128, and, in fine, much information on the 
‘subject will be found in a notice by P, Meyer of u French version of the 
Fal iblished in Nos, 55, 96 of the Romania (Juillet-Ovtobre, 1885), 
where the writer gives the headings of the fables, and shows that Oslo 
moat probably lived abut the first quarter of the thirteenth eontury, 
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which form a species of continuation or supplement to his 
Contes et Fabliaux, 

Formerly the lives of the saints, and the miracles 
operated by their relies, had been the favourite topics ; but 
towards the end of the eleventh, and in the course of the 
subsequent centuries, the wonders performed by the Virgin 
became the prevailing theme. 'To her @ peculiar reverence 
was at that time paid in France. A number of cathedrals 
and monasteries were dedicated to her honour, and she 
became the object of the most fervent devotion, Hence 
she appears as the heroine of the histories of Farsi, the 
metrical compositions of Coinsi, and the Lives of the 
Fathers. In all these works there were attributed to her 
an infinite love towards man,—a power almost omnipotent 
in heayen,—and an inclination, not only to preserve the 
souls, but to husband the reputations of the Sxoatets 

wwidedshe had been treated by them with proper 
deference and respect, 

‘A young and handsome nun, we are ce was the vestry- 

r of a conyent, and of her daily employment was 
pitt for matins. ae way to the ben elle this 
purpose, she was obliged to pass through a gallery, where 
there stood an image of the Virgin, which she never failed 
to salute with an Ave. The devil, meanwhile, who had 
plotted the ruin of this nun, insidiously whispered in her 
cee ater TA tater an thartear iatbecwnda giian 
detained in perpetual imprisonment; that, with the ad- 
vantages of youth and beauty which she possessed, there 
were no pleasures she might not procure, and that it would 
IE Ganiacet MehsERisitcE ra liaewell toa penrvens wher rage 
should have withered her charms. At the same time the 
tempter rendered the chaplain enamoured of the nun he 
had been thus seducing, who, hayimg been already pro- 

for love solicitations, was easily persuaded to 
with him. For this purpose, she anal the chaplain a 
rendezvous on the following night at the convent gate. 
She accordingly came to the place of jon; but, 
fee te seat mula hee te vane cl pemng 
through the gallery, she met at the gate a woman of severe 

|, Who would not permit her to proceed, On the 
following night the same prayer having been repeated, a 
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similar obstacle was presented. The chaplain having 22) 
become impatient, sent an emissary to complain, and 
“etnies etiam panera 
appointment, advi to tl wit 
Gee ase abA costae nad ernie: wicca Ewer ted 
the image of the Virgin. ‘Our nun was not sufficiently 
hardened to follow these instructions literally, but pro- 
ceeded to the rendezvous by-a different way, and of course 
met with no impcdinent in her elopement with the 
chaplain. 

Still the Aves she had said from the time of her entrance 
into the convent were not thrown away; Our Lady was 
determined that the shame of so faithful a servant id 

She assumed the clothes and form of 
the absence of the fugitive, 
her employrnents, beecuacsing 
the vestments, ringing the bells, lighting the lamps, and 
inging in the choir. 
ten years spent in the dissipation of the world, the 
er ‘nun, tired of libertinism, abandoned the companion 
of her flight, and conceived the design of returning to the 
monastery to perform penance. On the way to her former 
residence, she arrived one night at a house not far distant 
from the convent, and was charitably received. After 
supper a conversation having arisen on various topics, she 
an opportunity of inquiring what was said of the 
of the neighbouring monastery, who had 
eloped about ten years before with the chaplain. The 
mistress of the house was much scandalized at the question, 
and replied that; never had pure virtue been so shamefully 
calumniated; that the nun to whom she alluded was a perfect 
model of sanctity ; and that Heaven itself seemed to bear 
‘witness to her merits, for that she wrought miracles daily, 
This discourse was a mystery for the penitent; she 
the night in prayer, and ‘in the morning 
in much agitation, to the porch of the convent, A nun 
and asked her name. “I am a sinful woman,” 
replied, “who am come hither for the sake of 
penance;” and then she confessed her elopement and the 
errors of her life. “I” said the pretended nun, “am 
Mary, whom you faithfully served, and who, in return, 
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have here concealed your shame.” ‘The Virgin then de- 
clared that she had discharged the duties of vestry-keeper, 
exhorted the nun to repentance, and restored her the 
religious habit which the had left at her elopement. After 
this the Virgin disappeared, and the nun resumed her 
functions without anyone suspecting what: had happened. 
‘Nex wold Stleved hayasboar!senaws tad is nok haraclE 
disclosed it, ‘The sisters loved her the more for her ad- 
venture, and esteemed her doubly, as she was manifestly 
under the special protection of the Mother of God, 

In this tale, of which there are different metrical 
versions, and which also occurs in the Trésor de l'Ame,! it, 
will be remarked how far its developmont deviates from 
the earlier scope and intent of such narrative. In one 
Tersion, for Instance, the Virgin acta an a houssmaid in 
another story she performs the part of a procuress, and in 
Epis tote omsleoeinavant Nutctoont onntenes an 
abbess, who had been frail and imprudent,* indoeanats 
is in general represented as performing the most degrading 
offices, and for the most worthless characters.’ 

‘While the Virgin is the heroine in these compositions, 
the devil is usually the principal male performer. The 
monks of a certain monastery wished to ornament the 
gate of their church One of their number, who was 


+ See Mon, Nouveau Recueil, i. 154, de Ia segrotaine, qui devient 
fle au money and Waighta “Latin Barca Nes 108, So, Monel 
Secristana; Avellanodas Second past of Don Quixote,” ¢, 175 Wolf 
Niederlindische Sagen, No. 3445 and a German metrical version 
‘Amalie von Imhof ne L.B. Wolf's i scanerd ‘Hausschatz,” 308, 
Die Ruckkehr der in. ‘There is also L'Eehelle du 

Germania, Trego of of 


Pp. vii., cites a fablian de la 
onain Reais aatuesl ee eiiat ox ex maloon oi mackie Eas 
¥ Seq Méon, Nouv, Hecuel, i. $145 ‘T. Wright, Lat St, No, 98, 


No. 69, Bai sal exx, aud elxvin, notes, 
ly noted in the development 
stance, we have in the earlier 


centius Belov. 1. vii. &. 20) 
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pena who understood sculpture, placed on it a 
the Virgin, In most of the churches 
Bai ie tbe toy ctitiewe spiritual fablers, there was # re. 
apeanaie Last. Judgment near the entrance, 
Saviour appeared on that occasion in tho design of the 
Sacristan, with the elect on his right hand, and the damned 
on his left. Among the latter was a Satan, armed with an 
iron hook, and so hideous that no one could look on him 
without horror, The original, offended at the liberties 
ich had been used with his figure, came one day to 
inquire of the artist why he had made him so ill-favoured. 
The Sacrist plainly told him it had been done from per- 
sonal dislike, and for the express purpose of rendering 
him odious. These reasons not appearing satisfactory, the 
Enemy threatened him with vengeance if he did not change 
here a the cure the day, Next morning, when 
vil came to look at the alterations, he found the 
Sacristan mounted on a scaffold, and employed in adding 
new horrors to the representation. “ Since you are deter- 
mined that we should be foes,” exclaimed the irritated 
demon, “let us see how you can leap,” With these words 
he overthrew the scaffolding ; but the Sacristan had no 
sooner called the Virgin to his succour, than her image 
stretched out its arms to uphold him, and, after suspending 
him some time in the air to give the beholders time to 
admire this beautiful miracle, she placed him gently on the 
jund, to Satan’s infinite shame and mortification, 
humiliated by this failure, he did not renounce 
his schemes of vengeance, but adopted a new pes which, 
at least, reflected more honour on his ingenuity than the 
overthrow of the scaffold. 

Near the monastery there resided a young and devout 
widow, and between her and the Sacristan the Tempter 
excited a reciprocal attachment. The lovers resol 

toa foreign land, and the monk annexed to this design 

scheme of carrying with him the treasures of the con- 
vent. They scien atan appointed hour, and the Sacristan, 
according to his plan, Seley off the cross, the chalices, 
and oe cae the fiend was on watch, and 
scarcely enemy cleared the precincts of the mo- 
nastery, when he ran through all the dormitories, calling 
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out that a monk was carrying off the treasures of the 
abbey. ‘The fugitives were pursued and taken, but the 
lady was permitted to retire unmolested. * This,” adds 
the fabler, “would not happen in these days; there are 
few monks at present who would not have profited by the 
embarrassment of the fair captive.” 

‘As for the Sacristan, he was conducted to a dungeon. 
There the devil suddenly appeared to insult his misfor- 
tunes, but at the same time suggested a mode of recon- 
ciliation, “Efface,” said he, “the villainous figure you 
have drawn, give me a handsome one in exchange, and I 
promise to extricate you from this embarrassment.” The 
offer tempted the monk; instantly his chains fell off, and 
he went to sleep in his own cell. Next morning the 
astonishment of his brethren was excessive when they be- 
held him going at large, and busied with his usual employ- 
ments. ‘They seized him and brought him back to his 
dungeon, but what was their surprise to find the devil 
occupying the place of the Sacristan, and with head bent 
down and arms crossed on his breast, assuming a devout 
and penitential appearance. The matter having been re- 
ported to the abbot, he came‘in procession to the dungeon, 
with cross and holy water. Satan, of course, had to de- 
camp, nolene volens, but signalized his departure by seizing 
the abbot by the hood, and carrying him up into the air. 
Fortunately for the father he was so fat that. he slipped 
through his clothes, and fell naked in the midst of the 
assembly, while tho fiond only carried off the cowl, 
which, on account of his horns, proved perfectly useless 
to him. 

Tt was of course believed that the robbery had been 
committed by the demon in shape of the Sacristan, who 
soon after fulfilled his promise of forming a handsome 
statue of his old enemy and late benefuctor. “This tale,” 
says the author, “was read every year in the monastery of 
the White Monks for their edification,” 

The monks gave to the devil a human form, hideous, 
however, and disgusting. In the miniatures of manu- 
scripts, the paintings in cloisters, and figures on the gates 
and windows of churches, he is represented as a black 
withered man, with a long tail, aud claws to his feet and 
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hands. It was also believed that he fels much mortifica- 
tion in being thus portrayed. 


Tue Anoet anv tan Henmrr. 


One of the most celebrated stories in the spiritual tales, 
is De I'Hermite qu'un Ange conduisit dans le Sitele. 
It is not in the collection of Coinsi, but occurs in the Vies 
des Pires, whence it has been abstracted by Le Grand. 


hwppy and brilliant conditions of which his quest for alms 
sometimes rendered him witness, Why, thonght the 
xeeluse, does the Creator load with benefits those who 
neglect Him? Why does He leave His faithful servants 
in poverty and contempt? | Why has not He, who formed 
the world, made all men equal? Why this partial allot- 
mont of happinewe and missry ? 


To clear doubts, the hermit resolved to quit his 
cell and visit the world, in search of some one who could 
remove them. He took his staff and set out on his 


T ceatte hed the eoltary left his hermitage when young 


man of agreeable aspect appeared before him. He was in 
the habit of a sergent (a word used to denote any one em- 
ployed in military or civil service,) but was in fact an 
angel in disguise. Having saluted each other, the celestial 
Spirit informed the hermit that he had come to visit his 
friends in that district, and as it was tiresome to travel 
alone, he was anxious to find a companion to beguile the 
way, The recluse, whose project accorded wonderfully 
with the designs of the stranger, offered to accompany 
him, and they continued their journey together. 

Night overtook the travellers before they had extricated 
themselves from a wood: fortunately, however, they per- 
ceived a hermitage, and went to beg an asylum. They 
were hospitably received by the solitary inhabitant, who 

them what provisions ‘he could afford; but when the 
Rrcc prayer was come, the guests observed that their 
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. The angel noted 
night, concealed it, 
and in the morning, without saying a word, carried it off 
with him. His companion was informed on the road of 
this theft, and wished to return, for the purpose of re- 
storing the goblet, “tay,” said the angel, “I had my 
reasons for acting thus, and you will learn them soon; 
perhaps in my conduct you” may again find cause of 
astonishment, but whatever you may see, know that it 
from a proper motive.” ‘The hermit was silent, 

and continued to follow his mysterious companion, 

‘When tired with their journey, and wet with rain which 
had fallen during the whole day, they entered a populous 
town; and as they had no money, they were obliged to 
demand shelter from gate to gate in the name of God. 
They were everywhere refused an asylum, for Dom Argent, 
whom the English minstrels style Sir Penny,’ was 
(says the tale), as he still is, more beloved than God. 
Though the rain still continued they were forced to lie 
down on the outer stair of a house which belonged to a 
rich usurer, who would scarce have given a halfpenny to 
obtain Paradise. He at this moment appeared at the 
window, The travellers implored an asylum, but the 
miser shut the casement without reply. A servant, more 
compassionate than her master, at length obtained his 
permission to let them in, suffered them to lic on a little 
straw spread under the stair, and brought them a plate of 
peas, the relics of her master’s supper. Here they remained 
during the night in their wet clothes, without light and 
without fire, “At day-break the angel, before their depar- 

ture, went to pay his respects to their landlord, and pre- 
Send ies HBO the cup which he had stolen from his 
former host, ‘The miser gladly wished them a 
journey. On the way the hermit, of course, expres 
surprise, but was commanded by the angel to be tte 
spect in his opinions. 


1 S00 Le Gram i, 316 Snbinaly Norv, Recueil i496 5 Riteon, 
Picees of Ancient Popular ry, 2ed., Lond 1833, Reinmar 
on Zveter calls bia" Hor Pesbine™ (Ider bfianesinger” 
143) —Lass, 
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The ‘of the third day brought them to a monas- 

‘richly endowed. Here they rt NOK enter- 

soca? Dal hon thy ere al to dpa he ue 
fire to the bed on which he had lain. On ascending a hill 
i ived the monastery 


of his fellow-traveller, he cursed the hour in which 
he had been associated with such a wretch, but was again 
cael ‘by the angel for his rash conclusions. 
night of that day the pilgrims lodged with a 
wealthy burgess, Their host was a respectable old man, 
who Ae grown grey with years, but lived happily with a 
deloved wife and an only son of ten years of age, who was 
his chisf consolation, He entertainéd the travellers with 
much kindness, and bade them on the morrow an affec- 
tionate adieu. 

‘To reach the high road, however, it was necessary to pass 
through the town, and to cross a river, Pretending that 
he was unacquainted with the way, the angel persuaded the 
old man to allow his son to accompany them to the bridge, 
oe i ont: ta them their path. ‘The father awakened 

, who joyfully came to conduct the travellers. In 

e bridge the angel pushed him into the stream, 
pin he was instantly overwhelmed. “My work is 
accomplished,” said the angel; “art thou satisfied?” The 
hermit fled with the utmost precipitation, and, having 
ppaed the ficlds, sat down to deplore the folly of having 
his cell, for which God had punished him by delivering 

‘him up to a demon, of whose crimes he had become the in- 
‘voluntary accomplice, 

While in this lamentation he was rejoined by 
the heavenly messenger, who thus addressed him :—*In 
thy cell thou hast arraigned the secret counsels of God: 
‘thou has called in question his wisdom, and hast Mie 
to consult the world on tho impenetrable depth of his de- 
signs. In that moment thy ruin was inevitable, bad his 
goodness abandoned thee. “But he has sent an angel to 
enlighten, and [have been commissioned for this minist, 

have in vain attempted to show thee that world which 
thou hast sought, without knowing it; my lessons are not 
understood, and must be explained more clearly, Thou 
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hast seen the care of a goblet occupy the mind of a hermit, 
when he ought to have been fully engaged in the most im- 
Briand st duteeastney, bathe teeprived of haiteonaare, 
his soul, delivered from foreign attachments, is devoted to 
God. T have bestowed the cup on the usurer as the price 
of the hospitality which he granted, because God leaves no 
good action without recompence, and his avarice will one 
day be punished, The monks of the abbey which I re- 
duced to ashes were originally poor, and led an er 
Hie ecrathhd by dhs Seaeadent liberality of the fait 
their manners have been corrupted; in the palace which 
they erected, they were only occupied with the means of 
acquiring new wealth, or intrigues to introduce themselves 
into the Iuerative changes of the convent. When they met 
in the halls, it was chiefly to amuse themselves with tales 
and with trifles. Order, duty, and the offices of the church, 
were neglected. God, to correct them, has brought them 
y. will rebuild a less 
A number of poor will subsist by 
the work, and they, being now obliged to labour the ground 
for their subsistence, will become more humble and better.” 

“T must 9 appear of you in all things,” said the hermit, 
“but why destroy the child who was serving us? why 
darkest WOM dospaisiis iol ape. Of the. cexpectable fathers 
who had loaded us with beneiits?” “That old man,” re- 

lied the angel, “was formerly occupied with doing good, 
Tut as his son approached to maturity he gradually became 
avaricious, from the foolish desire of leaving him a vast in- 
heritance.’ The child has died innocent, and has been re- 
ceived among the angels, The father will resume his 
former conduct, and both will be saved; without that, 
which thou deemest a crime, both might have perished. 
Such, since thou requirest to know them, are the secret 
iedemente of God amongst men, but remember that they 
ve once offended theo. Return to thy eel and do penance, 

T reascend to Heaven.” 

Saying thus, the angel threw aside the terrestrial form 
he had assumed and disappeared. ‘The hermit, protrating 
himself on earth, thanked God for the reproof his 
mercy had vouchsafed to send him. ain 
hermitage, and lived so holily, that he not only merited the 
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pardon of his error, but the highest recompence promised 
to a virtuons life. 

‘This tale forms the eightieth chapter of the Gesta 
Romanorum, but there the conflagration of the monastery 
is omitted, and the strangulation of the infant in the cradle 
substituted in its place, while 2 new victim is conjured up 
for the submersion, Similar incidents are related in the 
Sermones de Tempore of John Herolt, a German Domini- 
can monk of the fifteenth century.’ The story also occurs, 
with some additions and variations, in Howell's ““ Letters,” * 
which were first published in 1650, but is professed to be 
laefcsed tons Hoses “Conceptions.”* There, on first 
setting out on the journey, the angel tumbles man into 
the river becanse he meant that night to rob his master: 
he next strangles a child: after which follows the appa- 
rently whimsical transference of the goblets. Last of all, 
the travellers meet with a merchant, who asks his way to 
the next town, but the angel, by misguiding him, preserves 
him from being robbed. This deviation, I think, occurs 
in none of the other imitations, and it by no means forms 
alnppy climax, The story has again been copied in the 
Dialogues of the Platonic theologist Dr. Heni . [Pt. 
I, p. 821. Dial. Il, dit, Lond. 1668, 12mo.], It has 
been i as is well known, in the twentieth chapter 


of Voliaire’s “Zadig,"” De U Hermite qu’ wn Ange condwisit 
dans le sidcle, and if: also forms the subject of the Hermit 


1 Sermones do tempore et sanctis cum exemploram promptuario de 
miraculis B. Virginis, etc.; Bale, circ. 1470, and numerous subsequent 
editions, ‘The legend is also printed (as Nv. 7) in Wright's “ Latin 
Stovin? 1642, pp. 10-18. It's found in the Doctrinal de Sapienoo, a 

ny 


work translated by a monk of Cluny from tho Latin toxt, written in the 
fourteenth century by Guy de Rnye, archbishop of Sens. ‘The story 
‘also furnishes the subject of a fublinu, Legrand WAussy, Fabliaux, 
‘Paris, 1779-1781, 1 

* Vol. iv. letter 4 of Howell's “ Lettors," published between 1647 and 
1650, and p, 7 of the edition of 1655. 

 Cortaine Conceptions, or Considerations of Sir Perey Herbert, upon 
the strange change uf Peoples Dispositions and Actions in these latter 
times. Directed to his Sonne. London, 1634, The story in question 
commences at p. 220, and is entitled : “A most full, though figurative 
story to shew that Grd Almighties wayes and inscrutable decrees are 
‘not to be comprehended by humane fancies.” 

‘See Bhiet d’Arbéres, CEuvres, 1604, Livre 103, and Grimm, 
Dewische Mythologie, 2 Aull, p, xxxvi, 
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of Parnel. That poem bears a closer resemblance to the 
tale, as related in the Gesta Romanorum, than to any of 
the other versions, Its author, however, has improved the 
subject by a more ample development of the moral lesson, 
by a happier arrangement of the providential dispensations, 
and by reserving the discovery of the angel till the conclu- 
sion of the whole, But, on the other hand, the purloining 
the goblet in the Conte Dévot might havo been rationally 
expected to cure the hermit of his strange habit of scouring 
itin time of prayer, and the conflagration of the monastery 
might effectually have corrected the usury and abuses 
that had crept into it; but Parnel’s transference of the 
cup must have been altogether inndequate either for the 
tion of the vain man, from whom it was taken 

away, or of the miser, on whom it was bestowed, 
first gorm of this popular and widely diffused story 
may be found, though in a very rude and imperfect shape, 
in the eighteenth chapter [vv, 66, etc.] of the Koran, en- 
titled the Cave. Moses, while leading the children of 
Israel through the wilderness, found, at the meeting of 
two seas, the prophet Al Khedr, whom ho accosted, “and 
begged to he instructed by him; and he answered, Verily 
thou canst not bear with me: for how canst: thon patiently 
suffer those things, the knowledge whereof thou dost. not 
comprehend? Moses replied, Thou shalt find me patient, 
if God please ; neither will I’be disobedient unto thee in 
any thing, He said, If thon follow me, therefore, ask me 
not concerning any thing, until I shall declare the meaning 
thereof unto thee, So they both went on by the sea-shore, 
until they went up into a ship: and he made a hole 
therein. And Moses said unto him, Hast thou made a 
hole therein, that that thou mightest drown those who are 
on board? ‘Now hast thou done a strange thing. He 
answered, Did I not tell thee that thou couldest not bear 
with me? Moses said, Rebuke me not, because I did 
forget; and impose not on me a difficulty in what I am 
commanded. Wherefore thoy left the ship, and pro- 
ceeded, until they met with a youth; and he slew him. 
Moses said, Hast thon slain an’ innocent person, without 
his having killed another? Now hast thou committed an. 
unjust action, Heanswered, Did I not tell thee that thou 
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couldest not bear with me? Moses said, If I ask thee 
concerning anything hereafter, suffer me not to accompany 
thee: now hast thou received an excuse from me. They 
went forward, therefore, until they came to the. penta 
of a certain city, and they asked food of the inhabitants 
thereof; but they refused to receive them. And the) 
found therein a wall, which was ready to fall down; an 
he set it upright. Whereupon Moses said unto him, If 
thou wouldest, thou mightest doubtless have received a 
reward for it. He answered, This shall be a separation 
between me and thee : but I will first declare unto thee the 
signification of that which thou couldest not bear with 
\peeeeed The vessel belonged to certain poor men, who 
iboured in the sea: and I was minded to render it un- 
serviceable, because there was a king behind them, who 
took every sound ship by force. As to the youth, his 
parents were true believers; and we feared lest he, being 
an unbeliever, should oblige them to suffer his perverse. 
ness and ingratitude: wherefore we desired that the Lord 
might give them a more righteous child in exchange for 
him, and one more affectionate towards them. And the 
‘wall belonged to two orphan youths of the city, and under 
it was a treasure hidden which belonged to them; and 
their father was a righteous man: and thy Lord was 
Vane that they should attain their full age, and take 
forth their treasure, through the merey of thy Lord. And 
I did not what thou hast seen of mine own will, but 
God’s direction, This is the radiate of see ee 
thou couldest not bear with pat 
say,” observes Warton, in hit 
(vol. i., p. 259, edit. 1871), * that it was pere ki ead 
in ‘Spatush, ‘This Ido not believe, but from the ri con- 
nection between eke peneccs and the Arabians this 
assertion tends to confirm the suspicion that it was an 
Oriental tale.” 

Several other Contes Dévots, like the story of the hermit, 
are of good moral tendency. The great ortion of 
them, however, are totally the reverse. few of the 
tales, as La cour de Paradis, one would think had been 


1 Sale’s “ Koran,” , 18, 
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written for the purpore of turning everything suered into 
ridicule, ‘Those relating to the sexual temptations, to 
which monks were subjected, as Du Prévit d'Aquilée and 
Dun Hermite et du due Me are extremely licentious ; 
aged fb gupoicsiy Gt eeauack dest ANS Veooe cbs hes tsss aa 
monks are represented as much more profligate in the 
Contes Dévots than in the lighter compositions of the 
Trouveurs. 

These tales, whatever may be their faults or merits, were 
tranamitted from to , and were frequently co] ad 
speinaii aacchsareaccheet iene Sellomtnnectanca: 
thojsbads etiiloctouasterys-whern toy fed than’ tact 
they passed into the bosom of private families. It was 
also cust to introduce tales of this nature into the 
homilies of the succeeding periods, A very long and 
curious story of this description, concerning @ dissolute 
‘dishop named Endo, may be found in one of the Sermones 
do Justitia, of Maillard, 2 preacher of the fifteenth century, 
Towards the close of the fourteenth century a system of 
divinity, by Guy de Roye, Archbishop of Sens, Soresole at 
Paris, entitled Doctrinal de Sapyence, translated by 
or, as has been thonght by some, by Lydgate, athe 
about 1480 under the title of Curia Sapientis or Court tot 
Sapience, which abounds with a multitude of apologues 

parables. About the same time, there was printed a 
promptuary or repository of examples for composing ser- 
mons, written by Herolt, a Dominican friar, surnamed 
Discipalus, at Basel, who informs us, in a sort of prologue, 
that St. Dominic, in his discourses, always abounded in 
embellishments of this description 

Besides it may be remarked that the spiritual romance 
and the tales of chivalry have many features common to 
both. In the latter, the leading subject is frequently a 
religious enterprise. The quest of the Sangreal was a 
main object with the knights of the Round Table, and the 
exploits of the paladins of Charlemagne chiefly tended to 
the expulsion of the Saracens and triumph of the Christian 
faith. ‘The history of 
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Guezmo Mescurro’ 


may be adduced as an instanea of an intermediate work 
‘between the chivalrous and poe romances. It is full 
of the achievements of knight errantry, the love of prin- 
cesses and discomfiture of giants ; yet it appears that the 
author's principal object was the edification of the faithful. 
This production was of a fame and popularity likely to 
produce imitation, Spain and Italy have claimed the 
merit of its original composition, but the pretensions of 
the latter country seem the best founded, and it is now 
generally believed to have been written by a Florentine, 
called Andrea de Barberino, sometimes called A. Patrea 
in the fourteenth century, Be this as it may, it was first 
printed in Ttalian at Padua, 1473, in folio, and afterwards 
ppeared at Vane, 1477, folio; Milan, 1520, dto; and 

nica, 1559, 12mo,, Lt is the subject of a poem by Tullia 
Arragona, an Italian poctess of the sixteenth century. A 
Fronch translation was printed in 1490." Madame Qudot 
has included it in the Biblioth’que Bleue, with refinements 
of style which ill compensate for tho naiveti of the 


Guerin was son of Millon, king of Albania, a monarch 
descended from the house of Burgundy [c. 2]. The young 
prince’s birth was the epoch of the commencement of his 
parents’ misfortunes. His father and mother were de- 
throned and imprisoned by an usurper [c, 4], who would 
also have slain their heir had not his nurse embarked with 
him in a vessel for Constantinople. 
died during the voyage, but the chi 
and afterwards educated, by a Greek merchant, who hap- 


eA sation was published nfo. wt Venio, 1477, and fllome by 
erous others, See Gmesse, Sagenkreise, p. 308 n, Graesse refers 

this cemponton to the Carloyingian Oycle of Itomance, 
Bottari ( ‘ad an Academico, ete. in Danto Ediz, Padoy. vol. v. 


r ua has only gnossed (ey Be eae wed, as Grasse points out, 

AL 3,330) Guereino to ly written in French, the 

arein eg Salers os eared hy Pass terl ew flea 

Jnuor, Andrea de Darberino, o ave borrowed additions from Dante's 

!" and the French yersion of 1490 to have been, therefore, only 
erieuee te 
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pened to be in tho vossel, under the name of Moschino, an 

appellation derived from the unhappy circumstances of 
his childhood [c. 5]. When he grew up he attracted the 
notica, and passed into the service, of the son of the Greek 
emperor, with whom he acted as Grand Carver. At Con- 
stantinople he fell in love with the princess Blizena, his 
master’s sister. There, too, he distinguished himself by 
his dexterity in tournaments, and also by his exploits in 
the course of a war, in which the empire was at that time 


engaged, 

In spite of his love, his merit, and services, Guerin had, 
on one occasion, been called Turk by the princess Hlizena, 
a term equivalent to slave or villain ‘To wipe any thi 
reproach he determined on setting’ out to ascertain who 


yeore his parents, as they had hitherto been unknown to 
him, Concerning this expedition the emperor consulted 
the court astrologers, who, after due examination of the 
stars, were unanimously of opinion that Guerin could 
learn nothing of his parentage, except from the Trees of 
the sun and moon, which grew at the eastern extremity of 
the world » [e, 28]. 


After this explication, Guerin prepared for the trip. 
Having received from the empress a relic composed of the 
wood of the true cross, which she affirmed would preserve 
him from every danger and enchentment, he embarked in 
a Greek vessel and landed in Little Tartary [c, 30]. Thence 
he took his route through Asia, and having crossed the 
Caspian Sea, combated a giant, who seized all travellers 
he could overtake, ospecially Christians, and shut them up 
in his Garde Manger, not only for his own consumption, 


{ ‘These orucular trees had been at un earlier period, as mentioned in 
the passage, here referred to, of Guercino, visited by Alexander, who 
Tearned from them the date of his death, Compare the earlier recension 
of the Pseudo-Callisthenes and the Latin ition of Julius: Aas 
hor at ie. 17, a8 well asthe later recension of the frst 

is part of Guervino is borrowed di inde 
from Salius Valerius, ‘The same incient oxcars in the he Haber Our 
4 {Aaliod, r- 910,911) in India er (64 ‘Bloronde) ds 
durehbrach, mit zwein boumen er di 
Sane. ‘the Indinn collection of tales, exlled Somadeva, there is a gold. 
raining, prophetic tree, Did Mirchensammlung des Somadeva Bhatia 
fans Kasehmirs Aus dem Sanskrit ins Dentache, Sbersetat vor. Dy. H. 
Beockhaus. Leipwig, 1843, "Th. 2, p. 64, ete—Lren, 
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Toa to wopala tin Giantess hia wife wth her four children 
‘who had acquired the family relish for such refreshments, 
Guerin cut off the whole brood, and thus saved from the 
spit two prisoners who had been reserved for a bonne 
bouche [o, 82, 33]. 
Our 


‘kind ers 
Knight, that he broke, in favour of this good 
DP aiconlucaty Se yecity op hl eaahly tad Dut as he 
only swore fidelity to her by Mahomet, he felt no scruple 
in abandoning her at the end of three months [o, 43-48 
Gnerin, in the course of his journey throngh India, saw 
great variety of monsters, and heard of dog-hended tribes, 
and nations with foct so large that they carried them over- 
head as umbrellas. As length he arrived at the extremity 
of India, where he found the trees of the sun und moon, 
who informed him that his name is not Moschino, which 
ho had been hitherto called, but Guerin, He is also told 
that he is the son of a king, but that, if he wish farther 
information, he must take the trouble of visiting the 
wwestem extremity of the globe [e. 60-62]. 
On his way back, Guerin re-catublished the princess of 
Persepolis in her dominions, of which she had been de- 
prived by the Turks. As a mutual attachment arose be- 
‘tween her and Guerin, a marriage would have taken place, 
hhad it not been for the recent information given by the 
solar trees, ‘The indulgent princess allowed her lover ten 
years to discover his parents, and he promised to return at 
tha end of that period, 69-88). 
visited Jerusalem, ree his ae 2 the 


ing ‘thence 
Me srg at 84], From the Pil ener aren 


» ‘These fabled (euocigaro Exiarodec) ware, as is known, early 
amoatoned Uy the Greek uathors, Ch Benger de Xivey, Trdiions 
Tératolbgianes p. OTs, 1.20 el, The Flutes ower ao in Duk 
Ernest, ¥, See also v.d, Hagen, and Biisching, Deutsche 
Gai ie Mr pn ma 
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into Ethiopia, and arrived at the states of Prester John. 
This ecclesiastical emperor was at war with a savage 
pes: who hada giant at their head. Guerin assumed 
command of Prester’s army, and was eminently suc- 
ae rae ogress through Africa, Guerin 
Tn his subsequent sh Africa, Guerin con- 
verted pay, infidel Kings to Christianity, and in one 
region he possessed himself ot the whole county ei 
the dominions of King Validor, Against thi: cuit 
prepared to take strenuous measures, but his roublel wi 
much abridged by means of the sister of that monarch, 
This African princess had become enamoured of Guerin, 
from the account she had received of his beauty, valour, 
and strength, She therefore sent him a messenger to 
offer him the head and kingdom of her brother, pro- 
vided he would consent to espouse her; or, at least, con- 
duct himself as her husband. Some of Guerin’s retinue 
received this embassy, and apprehensive of the over 
scrupulous conscience of their master returned in his name 
a favourable answer. The lady performed her promise in 
the following manner; she intoxicated her brother, and as 
he became very enterprising in consequence, she cnt: off 
his head in an assumed fit of resentment. ‘The gates of 
the capital were then opened to Guerin; but, when the 
princess came to demand from him the recompense of her 
treachery, she was repulsed with the utmost contempt and 
ion, being fly, and also red-haired,—a 
sng defect in’ in an re [c. 180-133]. 
this, Guerin having heard that in the mountains 
of Calabria there lived a sibyl, who had predicted the 
birth of our Saviour, he resolved to interrogate her con- 
cerning his parents. When he arrived in her neighbour- 
hood, he was informed that he had undertaken a very 
dangerous expedition, since the sibyl, though twelve hun- 
dred years old, still formed designs on the hearts of those 
who came to consult her, and that it was most perilous to 
yield to her seductions [c. 187]: but Guerin, who seems 
to have held in contempt the fascinations of a sibyl twelve 
hundred years old, was not deterred from his enterprise. 
In_ passing the mountains he met with a hermit, who 
pointed out to him a hollow in the rocks, which led to her 
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abode. Having reached the end of this cavern, he came 
to a broad river, which he crossed on the back of a hideous 
serpent, who was in waiting, and who informed him during 
the passage, that he had formerly been a gentleman, and 
had undergone this unpleasant transformation by the 
charms of the sibyl, Guerin now entered the palace of 
the prophetess, who appeared surrounded by beautiful 
attendants, and was as fresh as if she had been eleven 
hundred and eighty years younger than she was in reality. 
Assplendid supper was served up, and she informed Guerin 
im the course of the conversation which arose after the 
repast, that she enjoyed the benefits of long life and un- 
fading beauty, in consequence of having predicted the 
birth of our Saviour; nevertheless, she confessed that she 
was not a Christian, but remained firmly attached to 
Apollo, whose priestess she had been at Delphos, and to 
whom she was indebted for the gift of prophecy; her last 
abode had been at Cumae, whence she had retired to the 
palace which she now inhabited [c. 139, ete.]. 

Hitherto the conversation of the sibyl had not been 
such as was expected from her endowments. Tt had been 
more retrospective than premonitory; and, however com- 
municative as to her personal history, she had been ex- 
tremely reserved on the subject of her guest's, At length, 
however, she informed him of the names of his mts, 
and all the circumstances of his birth. She fa pro- 
mised to acquaint him, on some other occasion, with the 

of their residence, and to give him some insight into 
‘is future destiny. 

‘At night the ‘sibyl conducted Guerin to the chamber 
prepared for his repose, and he soon ived that sho 
was determined to give him considerable disturbance, as 
she began to ogle him, and then proceeded to the narrowest: 
scrutiny. The wood of the cross, however, which he had 


received from the Greck empress, and an occasional prayer, 

his present manumission from the sibyl, who 

was obliged to postpone her designs till the morrow, and 

thence to defer them for the five following days, owing 
to the repulsive influence of the same relic [c, 144]. 

The prophetess, who seems in her old age to have 

Pace edalis conittok which prooured trom Virgil theeppel 
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lation of Casta Sibylla, still refrained from informing her 
Guest of the residence of bis parents in order that, by 

letaining him in her palace, she might grasp an oppor- 
tunity of finally accomplishing her intentions. Oue Satur- 
diay sha unhaoty.sould nok provent tha knight treenbciad 
witness to an unfortunate and inevitable metamorphosis. 
Fairies, it seems, and those comnected with fairies, are on 


had been lately wreathed. He now positively demanded 
his leave, which having obtained, he forthwith repaired to 
Rome, and though he had extricated himself from the den 
in the most Christian manner, he deemed it necessary 
to demand the indulgence of the holy father, for having 
consulted @ sibyl who was at once a sorceress, a pagan, 
and a serpent. ‘The pope imposed on him, as a penance, 


that he should visit the shrine of St. James in Galicia, 
and afterwards the purgatory of St, Patrick in Ireland, at 
the same time giving him hopes that in the latter place 
he might hear intelligence of his parents [c. 154). 

Guerin met with nothing remarkable during the first 
part of his expiatory pilgrimage. ‘Tho account, however, 
of Saint Patrick’s purgatory’ is full of wonders, When 


¥ ‘The most ancient lives of St, Patrick do not mention the Purgatory. 
‘Tho Bollandists (Acta SS, Mart. t. it.) attribute the rise of the fable uf 
Sc. Patrick's Purgatory to Henry, a monk of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Saltire, st the beginning of the twelfth century, who wrote an aeeaunt 
of the descent in 1153 of Owain, which was subsequently widely diffused 
as the Adventures of the Knight,and translated into the diferent ver~ 


of her works, vol. ii. it 

MSS. Cotton, Domit, A. iv. fol. 258, and Harl, No, 273, fol, 191, verso, 
‘There ave evo Dnglishversitetion, bo ented Owain Mies, one of 
which was qwinted from the Auchinlech MS. at Edinburgh in 1897, 

‘and is probably translation from the French, ‘The legond is analysed 
by Wright, St. Patrick's Purgatory, p. 62, ete., which may be some con- 
fflsed application of the myth of Odin’s descent to Owen, one of King 
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Saint Patrick went to preach in Ireland, the honest Hiber- 
nians refused to believe the articles of his creed, unless 
they received ocular demonstration of their truth, so that 
the saint was obliged to set up a purgatory for their satis- 


Stephen's knights, according to Saltrey and Matt, Paris (ann. 1159) 
ees ek LES pronielfito Nie eter. 
Tyuin of the ner fier wa Lion, A much earlier vision of purgatory, 


ifs) fn the Boden brary, mash A snore fi Religuise 
Antique, voi, p. 276, Bu lke ao much ole that mocks ua in Iitorary 
explorations, the Irish’ purgatory is probably less an original creation 
than medieval adaptation of éxrlier and heathen conceptions. The 
Story of Owain (see Legrand ('Ausay, Fabliaus, 1649, vol. ¥. 97,0) 
strikingly recalls the deacent of in to Helayor tll ore hat of neta 
ernal regions. A circumstance which accentuates this resem- 
lance, and almost establishes 4 connection, is the admission of @ limbo 


Te my 
le ages. It is followed very close 
I, Romans d'Eveas, which was composed not later than the rriddle ie 
twelfth century, Warburton (see infra, Setlios) sees in the account of 
JKness an ben pleas ription of the Saehee kre the iden at 
™) 3 and juoting a passage of Scral consic at 
maeee Reps epsvtaes rote acrvceced bas Lieut cad dad cnaen 2] 
Both Weide and Legrand, howoves wat Oat it 

rright snd, howover, point out that 
in of this sart- underly the ceremonies observed at Lough 
the Cave of ‘Trophonins, which was 


sacar vai Hia’s 
at the end of Gorgi 

the Armenian i te gab Blatareh 

the vision of Timarchus in the 

Rec di errobeeeaionh resemblance to our purga- 

oo Th another tract (De Tard. justt, Dio) Platarch felates 

avery curious vision of a Greck named ‘Thespestus, who found a purga- 

he the shy, and which is remarkable 43 containing an indent 

lat to that of | the amine gent of ae, p18 13 Ch. 


wes Patrice Purgatory bas continued, with but little interruption, to 
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faction. On arriving in Treland, Guerin waited on the 


is perilous expedi 

of introduction to the abbot of the Holy Island, which was 
the yestibule of purgatory. With the connivance of the 
abbot, Guerin descended into 2 well, at the bottom of 
which he found a subterrancous moadow. There he re- 

ceived instructions from two men clothed in white gar- 
ments, who lived in an edifice bnilt in form of a church. 
He was thence carried away by two demons, who escorted 
him from cavern to cavern, to witnoss the torments of 
purgatory, Bach cavern, he found, was appropriated for 
‘the chastisement of » particular viee. Thus, in one, the 
gourmands were tantalized with the appearance and flavour 
of dressed dishes, and exquisite beverage, which cluded 
their grasp; while, at the same time, they were troubled 
with all the cholics and indigestions to which their intem- 
perance had subjected them during life! This notion of 
the present time to be a place of pilgrimage. An account of the ite 


grimage, and of the Bates observed in. Sane rman will be 
found in O'Connor's .” Dublin, and 


Hicelete are given in inn the Tablet 18, 48, ae Te86, p 457, from which 
wets the lowing :— 
ieqThere was w time,” says Malone, ‘when pilgrimaye to Longh Derg 

that 1 the arin of on Ross 


Ft EALOTY. NE cone 
in Wright's * St, 
Vatrick’s Purgatory, an essay on the ; Hell, and 
Paradise,” ote., 1844, 
| ‘The Japanese have w mythological hero who is fabled to have 
sented rive to the hangry which burst into lame ss soon as it was t 
into the mouth, 
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ishments, appropriate to the darling sins of the 
Bin eae esta 
and We are told in one of Ford's dramas, that 


re cad thea fed 
lores there is burning ofl 
Poured down tho drunkard’s throat; the usurer 
Is forced to sup whole draughts of molten golds 
‘There is the murderer for ever stabb'd, 
Yet can he never die 


recise 
Tadeed, 

must have been 
the Divina Commedia, Judas Iscariot, Nero, and Maho- 
met, act the most distinguished parts in the tragedy now 
eeige hes aye cf Gtnchal” Araiongothiers he’ recoertbod 3p 
old friend the giant Macus, whom he had slain in Tartary, 
and whose fate is a warning to all who are guilty of an 
overgrowth, and who regale their wives and children with 
the Hosh of Christian travellers, He also perccived tho 
red-haired African princess, who, for Guerin’s sake, had 
struck off the head of her intoxicated brother. His in- 
fernal Ciceront made frequent efforts to add him to the 
number of the condemned, but wore at length reluctant! 
Gbliged to give kim up to Mnoch and Blijah, who poin 
out to him Paradise, about as near as Moses saw the Pro 
mised Land. Those celestial guides, after telling him that 
ho will hear of his parents in Italy, showed him the way 
back to earth, where he at last arrived, having passed 
thirty days without sloep or sustenance [o. 158, etc.) 

On his return to Rome, Guerin was sent to Albania by 
the pope, in order to expel the Turks, which being accom- 
plished, he discovered his father and mother in the dun- 


‘and Josaphat, c. 30, see supra, vol. i, 
2) p. 137, and Fervefpet r= 83- 
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eon where they had been all along confined. They were 

re-established on their throne, and the romance 
concludes with the marriage of Guerin with the princess 
of Persepolis, to the great mortification of the Grocian 
princess Blizena, who now heartily repented having 
rashly denominated him Turk [e. 192]. 

Such is the piston of Guerin Meschino, who was cer- 
tainly the most erratic knight of all those who have tra- 
versed the world. No one discomfited a greater number 
of giants and monsters; no one was more constant to his 
mistress, than he to the princess of Persepoli no one vie 
30 devout, as appears from his conduct in purgatory, an 
Rushabalegits ites eitgihy law! aasamcaakerimacen aca 
successful conversions. 

It cannot fail to haye been remarked, in tracing the 
progress of fiction, that, when one species of fabulous 
writing gave place to another, this happened gradually, 
and that generally some mixed work was composed, par- 
taking of the mutual qualities of the old and new system, 
For example, in the romance which we have now been 
considering, the elements both of the chivalrous and de- 
yotioual method of writing are blended, but with a greater 

tion of the former. In other productions the latter 
anvalisiorercleda le gt Yougta, the traces ct the forme 
were almost entirely obliterated : of those works in which 
spiritual began to gain an ascendancy over romantic 
fiction, 


Tes Avenrurus pe Lycras er ps Cuxorirue,' 


was the earliest and the finest: specimen, Tt was composed 
in the year 1529, by the Sieur de Basize, archdeacon of 
Scez, though the author pretends that it was originally 
written in tho Syriac language, and translated by him 
from a Greek version. 

‘When the island of Rhodes was conquered by the 
Ottoman emperor, the young women were subjected to 
slavery, and to still severer misfortunes. One of their 


4 Not mentioned by most of the bibliographers, 
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number named Cleoritha, was allotted to the favourite 
tinister of the sultan, and, on account of her beauty was 
ae ta sur- 


28, 

A Christian gentleman, named Lycidas, hearing of her 
misfortunes, und her inviclable attachment to the faith in 
which she had been brought up, conceived that a visit from 
him could not fail to be consolatory. By bribing an 
eunuch, he was introduced into the seraglio, and Cleoritha 
soon rewarded his attention, by lavishing on him favours, 
which were with difficulty extorted by her mussulman 
husband. 

This intercourse subsisted without detection or inter- 
ruption for six years; but at the end of that period the 
mind of Lycidas became a prey to religious melancholy : 
he poured forth his feelings of contrition before the peni- 
tentiary tribunal, but was shocked at the facility with 
which he obtained absolution for the crimes he acknow- 
ledged. Tormented by his conscience, and disgusted with 
his confessor, after writing a few lines to Cleoritha to 
account for his absence, he departed with the intention of 
opening his heart to the bishop of Damascus. 

On the approach of the night which concluded his first 
day’s journey, Lycidas arrived at a small and solitary inn, 
by the side of a wood. Having asked the host for an 
apartment, he found there was no chamber one, 
which, for a long period, had been the nightly rendezvous 
of demons and sorcerers, Lycidas insisted on that room 

assigned to him, in spite of the assurance of the 

Indon thut for seven years past all the travellers who 

had slept in it, and, among the rest, a pacha, attended 

by six janissaries, had been disturbed by supernatural 
its. 


agent 
Beareely had Tycidas entered the haunted ae 
eh becatsicsnivel or-aerayiat nymopeas xppeared ad 
Spobed to himn witlrad ach Sppasces ovvity, that neabould 
accompany them to their mistress, Lycidas ut first 
them with indifference, but at length yielding to the im- 
peeniies of the fairest he allowed himself to be con- 
lucted to a castle, where he was ushered into a splendid 
saloon, illumined by a thousand flambeaux, ‘Twenty 
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youths, and as many damsels, of dazzling charms, joined 
in voluptuous dances, while the most seductive music was 
poured from the fairest throats. ‘The lady who presided. 
over this festival appeared to be about the ago of seven- 
teen, and was of resplendent beauty. 

The ball being concluded, the band of dancers and 
musicians retired, and Lycidas being left alone with the 
lady, she, mistaking his silence for iapet took paints 
tunity of encouraging him, by remarking that the atten- 
dants had left her at his mercy, To this observation, and 
to subsequent overtures still more explicit and enticing, 
Lycidas maintained the most provoking silence. At length 
the lady gave vent to her resentment in repronches, and 
then vanished from his view. Soon as she disappeared 
thie ligtta are actingruished; the tahove falls with a tromtan 
dous crash into the abysses of the earth, and Lycidas 
remains alone in the chaos of «dark and tempestuous 

ight. 

Siig caretatoed cay pale-ancl cacontain bots, hegre’ 
gains the solitary abode he had left, ‘There ho remains 
fill dawn, when he departs, and arrives without farther 
adventures, at the residence of the bishop ef Damascus. 
Lycidas having explained to him the state of his soul, and his 
conscientious scruples, this prolate prescribes in the first 
Hidanseldin dctal eiingsation ob Dleoritha jh seoome 
mends that his penitent should then undertake a journey 
in the habit of a to all the memorable scenes of 
the Holy Land; that he should thence repair to Venice, to 
join the army of that republio in its attempts to re-conquer 
Gyprns, and should conclude with uniting himself to the 
knights of Jerusalem, in the citadel of Malta. 

Lycidas necordingly commences these multifarious ordi- 
nances, by despatehing a letter to his late mistress, in 
which he explains his intentions of divorcing himself from 
ler and his vicious passions—urges her to repentance for 
ler manifold transgressions, assures her that he will con- 
tinue to love her as one loves the apostles, and that he is 
ler obedient servant in God. 

Cleoritha feels extremely Se ores 
but her passion has yet such influence over her soul, that 
she escapes from the seraglio to search for Lycidas, in 
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‘Tar Proortuaos or Couumpzuie AND Vonontamurrs! 


zppeared in the Flemish dialect, written by Boetius Bols- 
wert, an engraver, and brother of Scheldt Bolswert, who 
‘was still more famous in the same art, ‘This production 
recounts the pilerimage of two sisters, whose names are 
equivalent to Dove and Wilful, (in the French translation 
Colombelle and Volontuirette,) to Jerusalem, in quest of 
their Well-beloved. Onewas, as her namo imported, mild 
and prudent; the other, obstinate and capricious. 'The 
contrasted behaviour, and the different issue of the ailven- 
tures which happen to these two sisters on their journey, 
form the intrigue of the romance. ‘Thus, they arrive at a 

illage during a fair or festival: Volontairette mingles in 
a crowd who are following a mountebank ; she returns 
covered with vermin, and her person is depopulated with 
much trouble. The other sister escapes by remaining at 
home, engaged in devotional exercises, This romance is 
mystical throughout: it is invariably insipid, and occa 
sionally blasphemous. 

A number of spiritual romances were written by Camus, 
bishop of Bellay," in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 


+ Duyfkens en Willemynkens Pelgrimagie tot haaren beminden 
jerusalem: haar lieder tegenspood belet en cide. Uitgegeven 
door Boetins « Bolswert, Editions 1625, 1686, and 1641. 

Pélévinage de Colombelle et Volontairette vers lear bien-aimé dans 
érasalom.” Anvers, 1656, Bruxelles, 1684, Paris, Lille, 1819. 

* Jean Pierre Camus was born at Paris, 1582, of w family of some 
distinction : he was elevated to the bishopric of Bellay before he was 
twenty-six yenrs of age, and in this situntion was remarkablo for the 
conscientious discharge of his ecclesiastical duties: he was mnch beloved 
by the Protestants, but drew on himself the hatred of the monks, against 
Whom he decluimed and wrote without intermission for many years. In 
4639, Camas resigned his Bishopric, and retired to an abtacy in Nor- 

im by the king. ‘Afterwards, however, he was pre- 
ferment, and was nominated to 


One nouncing 
Risconrse; whieh he had been appoin r re the Trois 
Euts, he asked, “What would our fathers have said to hare seen offices 
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miaeeaney io poenonsi Nilock gittoatione! 
of which the scope was to impress their minds with senti- 
ments of piety.! As hehad much zeal, and soma imagina- 
tion, and as his readers had but an indifferent taste, these 
works may have produced, in his own time, the benefit he 
expected; but he wanted the art and judgment which alone 
could have rendered them lastingly popular: his numerous 


of Judicature in the hands of women and children? What remains but 


‘A great number of similar uncedotes concerning Camus, though not 
plicitly to be depended on, maay be found in the Ménagiana, 

Tw At this time,” writes Lerrault in Hommes illustres, the read 
ing of romances became very general, the fashion having’ commenced 
with the appearance of the ~Astrée, which, by its beauty, charmed all 
France, and even remote foreign countries, into a furore, ‘The Bishop 
of Bellay having como to the conclusion that such a kind of reading wus 
tun obstacle to the progress of the love of God in souls, bat being also at 
the sume time of opinion that it wus nest wo impossible to dissuade tle 

‘rom an amusement which jumped s0 ngreeubly with thoir age 
nd melination, sought to make a diversion by writing stovies which 
should tell of love, and which would, thorefore, secure readers, but 
‘which should also elevate the heart insensibly to God by means of the 
‘adroit introduction of sentiments of piety, anil the conduct of the adven- 
tures to Christian catestry - dyin py ariice whi ig 
ardent charity, which made him ail things t» all snen, inspired and 
enabled him 0 pat suecesflly ino operation for his bouks wore w kind 
of antidote to the romance-rendling of the time.” 

St. Francis of Sales muy be regarded us the first who set on foot the 
idea ‘of the religious romance in France. He it was who prompted 
Garsua to undertake works of this kind but &'UPf6 aloo alded his 

for Garoue says in his Esprit'de Saint Hvangols de Salen, “Ta 
addition to the advice of our blessed Father (St, Francis of Sales), who 
charged me as if at God's behest, with the commission to write pious 
stores [histoire dévotes] wins contbuted nota Title to impel me to 
the task, wore the arguments of this excellont gentleman (te. d Uri] 
who proiested to-me that, had his position been other than it was, he 

iladly have taken to this kind of composition, by way of making 
‘amends for his Asirée.” 
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and mystical productions fell into disesteem, in the progress 
of refinement and learning, and a single specimen will 
satisfy the reader that they are hardly worth being rescued 
from the oblivion to which they have been consigned. 


La Memorre ve Dazre,' 


Achantes, a gentleman of Burgundy, is represented as the 
model of every Christian virtue, His wife Sophronia, 
whose character is drawn at full length, is an example of 
piety and conjugal affection. After the lapse of many 
years, in the course of which this union was blessed with 
a number of daughters, Achantes passed to a better life. 
His relict made a vow of perpetual widowhood, which pro- 
bably no one had any intention of interrupting, and devoted 
hor time to the education of her daughters, especially of 
File «lest, called Dexia, the Keroine'af the xeruance) uid 
young lady was afterwards placed under care of Theophilus, 
an tened ecclesiastic ; and the first fruit of her tuition 
was the foundation of a monastery, Her education being 
completed, she was married ; but’ her husband, soon after 
the nuptials, went abroad and died. ‘The intelligence of 
his decease was communicated to his spouse by Theophilus, 
who ombraced that opportunity of expatiating on the 
aioe Gein avs inca icaiaica at stare Ne 
however, was the consequence of the disastrous news, and 
Darie expired, after having been admitted among the num- 
ber of the religious o€ that convent which she had formerly 
founded and endowed. 

Of the works of Camus, however, many are rather moral 
than spiritual romances ; that is to say, some moral pre- 
cept is meant to be inculeated, independent of acts of 
devotion, the of pilgrimages, or foundation of 
sMignasterina?® AIl GP thease lontied with scriptoral ites 
tion, sometimes not very aptly applied, all are of a length 
futiguing when compared with the interest of the story, 


+ La Mémoire de Darie ol se voit Vidée dune dévotiouso vie et dune 
religieuse mort, Paris, 1620, 
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and all are disfigured with affected antithesis and cum- 

brous erudition." 
‘We have already had occasion to mention the Contes 
Dévots, which were coeval with the Fabliaux of the Trou- 
. ly imitated from 


works of devo- 

od by the publisher, op in 
modera French in the of the seventeenth century. 
A few examples may be given as specimens of what for a 
considerable period formed the amusement of the religious 
communities of France and the Netherlands, 


Ovicura S, Frawcrscr, 


‘A countryman one day was driving some lambs to 
slaughter; fortunately for them, St. Francis happened to 
be on the road. As soon as the flock perceived him, they 
raised most lamentable cries. The saint asked the clown 
what he was going to do with these animals—cut their 
throats,” replied he. Good St. Francis could not contain 
himself at this revolting idea, nor resist the sweet supplica- 
tions of these innocents; he left his mantle with the bar- 
Tarous peasant, obtained the lambs in exchange, and con- 
ducted them to his convent, where he allowed them to live 
and thrive at their leisure. 

Among this little flock there was a sheep which the 
saint loved tenderly: he was pleased sometimes to speak 
to her, and instruct her. “ My sister,” said he, “give 
thanks to thy Creator according to thy'small means. It 
is good that you enter sometimes into the temple; but be 
there more humble than when you go into the fold; wall 
only on tiptoe; bend your knees, give example to little 
aie ee above ai, my dear pine run a) after the 
rams; wallow not in the mire, but modestly nibble at the 


180) quotes from St, Francis of Sales the fullowing 
oF Gowan) Hipesscouh sis neoos 08 orp eels 
Petter we orien rer de naivete et de finesse,une 
Poel to a Tageopes ta ‘pas de mesure, pas de got: 
Jui manguait que le jugernent.” 
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grass in onr gardens, and be careful not to spoil the flowers 
with which we deck our altars.” 

Such were the pi of St. Francis to his sh This 
interesting creature on them in private, (en om 
particulier,) and practised them so well, that she was the 
admiration of every one. If a Religious passed by, the 
beloved sheep of St. Francis che before him, and made a 
profound reverence. When she heard singing in the 
church, she came straightway to the altar of the Virgin, 
and saluted her by a gentle bleat; when a bell was 
sounded, which announced the sacred mysteries, she bent 
her head in token of respect. “0 blessed animal!” ex- 
claims the author, “thou wert not a sheep, but a doctor « 
thou art a reproach to the worldly ones, who go to church 
to be admired, and not to worship. I know,” continues 
he, “that the Huguenot will laugh, and say thisisa grand- 
mother’s talo; but, say what he will, heresy will be dis- 
pelled, faith will prevail, and the sheep of Bt Francia bo 
praised for evermore.” 


On another occasion, St. Francis contracted with » 
wolf, that the city would provide for him, if he would not 
raven as heretofore.’ To this condition he readily as- 
sented, and this amiable quadruped farther gratified St. 
Francis by an assiduous pereonal attendance, Many exinte 
have taken pleasure in associating with different animals, 
and St. Anthony, we are somewhere told, made the goose 
his gossip ;° but this brotherhood with wolves seems pecu- 
liar to St, Francis, 

Conrad the abbot of Corbie bad the laudable custom of 
tenderly rearing a number of crows, in honour of the name 
of his monastery, One of these birds was full of tricks and 
malice, Sometimes he pecked the toes of the novices, 
eiDu inka pict Aboiallalot Ao’ caiaias cthen aes 


* A. Gamens, Pia Hllara, «cretion of legends and anecdotes ex- 
tracted from divers writers; Ovicula 8. Francis, See Bollandists, 
‘Acta Sanctorum, Oct. tom. ii, pp. 628, 704, 764, ete, 

2 Not a fow saints, according to popular traditions, have similarly 
provailed over the ferocious mature’ of the wolf, effected « complelo 
reform in his character, and reduced him to profitable servitude. See 
Bagatia, Admiranda Orbis Christians, lib. vii. eap. 1. 

# He is, however, mure represented with w pig, bouuse be 
jwas a pwiueherd and could heel this animals distemper 
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he flew away with the dinner of his comrades, and obliged 
Hes to ton Hs gona ther Doe Bh Higher aalist 
was to Nene peacocks, 


SraNey ed their plumage. 
wen day the Abbot having entered the refectory, took 
ring to wash his hands: our crow darts on it 
eras and flies off unobserved. When the abbot goes 
to put on his ring, it is not to be found; being unable to 
Tearn what has become of it, he hurls an excommunication 
against the unknown author of the theft. Soon the crow 
becomes plaintive and sad—he does nothing but pine and 
drag a life—his feathers drop with the lightest 
breere—his wings flag—his body becomes dry and ema 
cintod—no more plucking of ? feathers—no more 
of novices’ toes, condition now inspires 
compassion in those he had most tormented, and the com- 
miseration even of the peacocks is excited. With a view 
of ascertaining the cause of his malady, his nest is visited, 
to see if he has gathered any ous plant, What is 
the astonishment of all, when of eee which the abbé had 
lost, and now forgotten, is here discovered! As there 
is no longer @ thief to punish, the anathema is recalled, 
and the crow resumes in a fow days his gaicty and 

int 


‘wore 'the tales invented and propagated by the 
monks, partly with pious, and partly with politic designs, 
and which doubtless the multitude received with eager 
curiosity and often with devout credulity. 

Some of these stories, absurd as they are, have served as 
the basis of French and English dramas: Les File Ingrate 
of Piron,’ coincides with one of these spiritual fictions. 
Another tale which ocoars in the Pia Hilarin, is that of = 

drunk beggar, who is carried by the duke of Burgundy to 
his palace, where he enjoys for twenty-four hours the 


“J pubs Togoitsiy inks ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims, will at once cceur 
‘to the memory. story ie given inthe Pia Hilti, "ox ahve do 

gag penton of ful, 

db aegsocntlitteg Of IRIs thoos’ Gifig’ idee avbesoa 

the Abbé Desfuntaines caustically remarked that the Fils Ingrats de- 
served their namo as they had lowered the reputation of | father, 
and Piron yenamed the drama I'Ecole des Pares, 

™ v 
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pleasures of command. ‘This story is told of Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, in Goulart’s “Histoires Admi- 
rables,” whence it was translated in one of Grimstone's 
“ Admirable and Memorable Histories,” which Malone 
considers the origin of the Induction to the Taming of the 
Shrew. The first notion, however, of such an incident was 
no doubt derived from the east. In the tale of the Sleeper 
Awakened, in the Arabian Nights Entertainments, the 
Caliph Haroun Al Raschid gives a poor man, called Abon 
‘Hassan, a soporifie powder, and has him conveyed, while 
PESTA re palace, where, when he awakes, 
he is obeyed and entertained as the Commander of the 
Faithful, till, another powder being administered, he is 
carried back on the following night to his humble 
dwelling.* 

Of the various spiritual romances which have appeared 
in different countries, no one has been. so deservedly 
popular as the 

1 Of, also Calderon de la Barca’s ‘ Vida es Suefio” (Life is e Dream), 


tranalsted by Mr. Oxenford in the Monthly Magasin, vol. tovl, In 
stars, on the birth 


inement (cf. Richter’s “ Unsichtbare Loge”), 
sclotalte ‘Upon his son’s ee 


had hi 
under the tuition of a wise 
up, the King devises a trial to test his character :— 


throne— 
‘thal nt know, 
all, 
0. 


First, if he prove benignant, wise, 
eying all hut fave has told of hi, 

‘Phen will you hare your natural prince, so long 
‘A courtios ofthe rocks, w friend of brutes. 
‘Secondly, if be sndasions, eruel, 

Rushing throug! of vice with Iousen’d rein, 
‘Then ev'ry duty T shall have fulfl'd, 

And in deposing him I shall but act 

‘Asa free monarch s it will be but just, 

Not eruel, to return him to his dungeun, 
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Prieam’s Proonsss * 


of John Bunyan (1628-1688), an allegorical work, in which 
the author describes the journey of a Christian from the 
city of Destruction to the heavenly Jerusalem. ‘The origin 
of the s Progress has been attributed by some to 
Barnard’s Religious Allegory, entitled : The Isle of Man, or 
Proceedings in Pitisabires published in 1627, while others 
have traced it to the story of Jean de Cartigu rs « Wan. 
dering Knight,”* translated from the French ese 
eare, in the reign of Queen Hlizabeth, alsrsage do 
Fame, which was isha composed i in verse by Deguilleville, prior 
Chalis, afterwards reduced to prose by another monk, 
Sohae tt Galop wed and printed at Paris in 1480. From 
the text of was made, as has been thought, by 
J. Lydgate, the ish version printed Caxton at 
Westminster in 1483. This Pylgremage of the Sowle’ re- 


1 ‘The Pilgrim's Progress from this worl, to That which sto come 
Delivered under the Similitude of « Dream Whe: 


‘manner of his setting out, His Dangerous 

tt the Desired Conatsey, By Jobn Bun; 

according to Order, London, Printed for 

{nm the Voultrey near Cormhil 1678. ‘The above is the title of the frat 
edn, one copy only of which ts known, 

‘The number of English editions of this work sleady publise can 
hardly be less than. hhundred, various vorsified editions, abridg- 
‘menté, explanations, imitations, selections, continuations, parodies, keys, 

monosyllabic and ‘engrossed editions have ap. 

thework has een translated into a eas 
among which are Hebrew, 

iya, Rarotongan, ‘Tobit 


‘oraba, 
a peace, Life of Caxton, 1861-63, vol. ii. p, 131. 
* fn the first half of the fourteenth ‘century French poet: named 
Guillaume de Deguilleville following the plan of the Roman de la Rose, 
‘three romances, entitled, Le Pélerinage de l'Homme ou £e la 
Vie ‘La Pilerinnge de Vime sortie du corps, and Le PUerinage 
do Jesn Christ ou la Vie de Notro 
times found united under the of Noman dea ols Puerl. 
rages (Gruesse, ii. 3, p. 464, etc.) ‘Thoy were the type of divers Inter 
hich the mist celebrated is Bunyan’ « Pilgrim's Pro- 
seems, Weight, Be Bateehe Pargatery,p, 105. Alo i the 
‘celebrated 's poem, The way to Paradise (C2uvres com= 
plétes de Reteveut pub Publ par Achille Jubiaal, vol. fi p. 3, eto) are 
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Totes, in manner of a dream, the progress of the soul after 
its departure from the body, till led up to the heavenly 
mansions, ‘There is also an old French work, which was 
written by a monk of Calais, and was versified in Bnglish 
as far back as 1426, relating to a pilgrimage to Jorusalem, 
and containing varions dislognes between the Pilgrim’s 
Grace-Dieu, Sapience,' ote, ‘The existence of euch works 
can detract little from the praise of originality ; but, if the 
notion of a journey through the perils and temptations of 
life, to a place of religious rest, has been borrowed hy the 
author of the Pilgrim’s , it was most probabl; 
eiaeied by aktieaiatenbalitedy et oielreieett 
describes the pilgrimage of Colombelle to Jerusalem, 

‘The ‘im’s Progress was written while the author was 
in prison, where he lay from 1660 to 1672; so that the 
date of its composition must be fixed between those two 
periods. This celebrated allegory is introduced ina manner 
which, in its mysterious solemnity, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the commencement of the Vision of Dante: 
“(As I walked through the wilderness of this world, I 
lighted on a certain place where was a den, and laid me 
down in that place to sleep; and as I slept I dreamed a 
dream—t dreamed, and behold I saw a man clothed with 
rags, with a book in his hand, Tlooked and saw him open the 
book, and read therein, and as he read he wept and trembled,” 
ete. The anthor then describes the awakening spiritual 
fears of his hero, Christian—his resolution to depart from 
the city of Destruction, suggested perhaps by the flight of 
Lot from the devoted cities of the plain—his ineffectual 
attempts to induce his wife and family and neighbours to 
accompany him—his departure, and’ all the incidents, 


found many of the allegories which are again employed in such works 
ts the Pilgvin’s Erogresy, id tb, p, 1O-—Lnen,. 

‘The Pilrimage of the lyfe of tho manhode, from the French of 

" pin) by W. A. Wright, was published by the Roxburgh 
Club in 1869, 

* Le Voy du Chevalier Errant, Anvers (Gat 1572; Le Voyage 
aa Govaer rancguré ded et i Vane onda y 

1595; wandering it, shewing 

Sone oF man’s life, her apene is to follow vanitie, and how hard it is 
for him to attaine to verte . . . translated out of French . ., by 
W. G. Binek letter. J. 
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whethor of eae or comforting nature, which he 


encountered on his 
iil aciged in Bosian dioctte 

wing a wife and family, since, whatever be 
the spiritual lesson eae to be conveyed ae Teaving 
pes: one cannot being impressed with a certain 

notion of id bearer 
“Now he had not run far from his own house,” says the 
author, “ but his wife and children perceiving it, began to 
ery after him to return; bub the man put his fingers i 

fie ears, and ran on, crying, ‘Tifa! 
So he looked not behind him, but fied towards the middle 
of the plain.” ‘This docs not impress us with a very 
fay idea of the sition of the hero, and in fact, 
with the exception of faith and perseverance, he is a mere 
negative character, without one good quality to recommend 
him. hero is little or no display off ‘hasty, beneficence, 


or even benevolence, during the whole course of the pil- 
grimage. The sentiments of Christian are narrow and 


and his struggles and exertions wholly selfish. 

‘The author, however, composed his work agreeably to 
the notion of Christianity existing in his time, and accord- 
ingly this must: be kept ‘in view while forming our judg- 
ment of its merit, It discovers a rich and happy in zen- 
tion, the incidents and characters are well portrayed, and 
there is much skill in the dramatic adaptation of dialogue 
to the characters introduced. But as the author was illite- 
rate, his taste is coarse and inelegant, and he generally in- 
jures the beauty of his pictures by some unlucky stroke, 
Tite occasional poetry introduced is execrable. 

Tn one point of view, however, this want of learning and 
taste is favourable to the general effect of the work. It 
gives to the whole an ap co ol siplisity and truth, 
ern i is ie aided by r the author, like : eT, sae 
nothing, but again and again repeating dialogues as 
were delivered, and ceitines fate Gosorisd Toeignl 
art which he possesses, and it has an ‘ble effect, is 
the art of contrast. Thus, for example, the beautiful 
Wate where he is entertained by the four virgins, 

Matebta, Prudence, Piety, and Charity, is succeeded by 

his distroseful cambat with Apollyon’ in the Valley of 
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Humiliation, and the confinement in the dungeon of Giant 
Despair is immediately followed by the pleasing picture of 
the Delectable Mountains. 

By the introduction of two other pilgrims in different 
parts of the journey of Christian, the first of whom, 
Faithful, dies a martyr, and the second, Hopeful, after the 
death of the former, accompanies Christian to the end of 

, the author not only agreoably iv iver ie his 
pi et sy Seis in ey aed converte ha 
tunity iiing "ale whole (syatann Jol Fuskieal On 
shiveng dl different means by which the same Rie: 
object is attained. On the whole, according to the aut 
views of Christianity, the work is admirably conceived ; 
and the difficulties of his task are a sufficient excuse for 
those incongruities which, it must be confessed, occasionally 
occur. For example, one is somewhat surprised at the 
wickedness of different characters who present themselves 
to Christian after the journey is almost terminated, and 
who, according to the leading idea of the work, that Chris- 
tianity is a pilgrimage, could hardly have been expected to 
have advanced so far in their progress. 

It is difficult to give any specimen of this popular alle- 
te as its merit consists less in the beanty of detached 

, than in almost irresistibly carrying on the reader 
© To that Roving which is the object of pursuit. ‘The following 
lescription, however, is short, and gives a favourable idea 
& the anthor’s powers of picturesque delineation:—" Tn 
this light, therefore, he came to the end of the 
Now I saw in my dream, that at the end of this valley lay 
blood, bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of men, even of 
pilgrims that had gone this way formerly; and, while I 
was musing what should be the reason, I espied a little 
before me a cave, where two giants, Pope and Pagan, dwelt 
in old time, by whose power and tyranny the men, whose 
bones, blood, ashes, &e., lay there, were cruelly put to 
death, But by this place Christian weat without much 
danger, whereat I somewhat wondered ; but I have learned 
since, that Pagan has been dead many a day, and as for 
the other, though he be alive, he is, by reason of age, and 
also of the many shrewd brushes that he met with in his 
younger days, grown so crazy and stiff in his joints, that 
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he can now do little more than sit in his cave's mouth, 
pening at pilgrims as they go Roan biting his nails 

because he cannot come at them. T saw that: Christian 
‘went on his way; yet at the sight of the old man that sat 
at the mouth of the cave, he could not tell what to think, 
especially because he spake to him, though he could not go 
after him, saying, * You will never mend till more of you be 
burnt.’ But he held his peace, and set a good face on it 
and went by, and catched no hurt,”” 

Of the powerful painting in the volume, no part is 
superior to the ion of the passage of Christian 
through the River of Death. The presentation leo of 
the arrival of Christian and his pre alas at the 
heavenly Jerusalem is very pleasing, though intermingled 
Felis eee tiatniteh 9! quod faserwealll natoleajecied Ale 
concludes in the following manner:— 

“Now I saw in my dream that these two men went in at 
the gate; and, lo! as they entered, they were transfigured, 
and they had raiment put on that shone like gold. 

"There were also that met them with harps and crowns, 
and gaye to them, the harps to praise withal, and the 
crowns in token of honour. Then I heard in my dream 


saying, ‘Blessing, honour, glory, and power, be to him 
that siteth San tie throne, anitG the 'b, forever and 
ever.” 

“Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the men, 
T looked in after them, and behold the city shone like the 


y 
their hands, and golden haxps to sing praisos withal. 
Earasregece aloo of; them tak bod. wings: exid Abty 
answered one another without intermission, saying, ‘Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord,’ And, after that, they shut up tha 
Gates; which, when I hod seen, I wished myel® amonget 


‘ithe emblematic representation of heavenly joys under 
figure of a it city, so frequent in spiritual 
Poetics ycobebiyicreinacod ine eral similitude, 
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Razerars, 


whom Sir William Temple! has styled the Father of Ridicule, 
and Baeon, the Great Jester, is certainly thefirst modern au- 
thor who obtained much celebrity by the cumic or satirical 
romance, Atthe timewhen he appeared, extravagant tales 
were in the height of their popularity. As he had determined 
to ridicule the most distingnished persons, and everything 
that the rest of mankind regarded as venerable or im- 
portant, he clothed his satire somewhat in the form of the 
lying stories of the age,’ that under this veil he might be 


1 Essoy on Poctry in his Miscellanea. Pe. i, Works, Lond, 1720, 
yo, i. p. 246, 

7 Tt was only at the beginning of the present century that the opinion 
arose that Gargantua read coe pate Rear ot Babcioe aap eat 
oan of a figure already widely difused in popalar 

referred by J. Deutsc 


|. Grimm (in his 


Gauls, and subsequently remarks in the preface to sig 

‘tition of Rabelais thet Rabelais isnot the inventor of the mythological 

figure of Gargantua, who was well known in certain districts of France 

Jong before Rabelais found in him the protatype of his romance, ‘The 

mE ear eees exploits is still popular in France, ete, (tom, i 

ia 37). St juent researches, which a found concise embodiment 
Mi Bo 
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sheltered from the resentment of those whom he intended 
to deride. By this means he probably conceived that his 

at the same time, obtain a favourable recep- 
ion from the vulgar, who, though they should not discover 
his secret meaning, might be entertained with fantastic 
stories which bore some resemblance to those to which 


the Facetiae of Poggio Bracciclini, and entitled An- 
nulus, or Visio Francesci Philelphi, With an inten- 


years before the a] ce of the work of Rabelais. An 
infinite number of puns and quibbles have also been intro- 
_ di the more ingenious conceptions of the 
author. In short, his romance may be considered as w 
mixture, or olio, of all the merry, satirical, and comic 
modes of writing that had been employed previous to the 
age in which he wrote, 
‘There are four things which Rabelais seems principally 
to have proposed to ridicule in his work: 1. ithe relined 
cee ities of the period in which he lived. 2. 
‘he vicos of tho clergy, the popular superstitions, and the 
religious controversies at that time agitated. 8, The lying 
and exigaragant tales then in vogue. 4. The pedantry and 
philosophical jargon of the age.” 

But although it be understood that these in general 
were the objects of the author, the application of a great 
part of the satire is unknown. Works of wit and humour, 


+ The historian Do Thou writes: “ Seriptam edidit by ct 
‘quo vite regnique canctos ordines, quasi in seanam sub ficris nominibus 
produsit et populo deridendos vit” 
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unless they allude to permanent follies, in which case their 
relish may remain unimy are more subject to the 
time, and more liable to become obscure, than 


dents referred to are ee ‘We must be ee 
with the likeness before we can relish the caricature. 
“Those modifications of life,” says Dr. Johnson, “and 
peculiarities of practice, which are the progeny of error 
and perverseness, or at best of some pee as 
fluence, or transient impression, mi wit er 
et serciti To us haunt ih the follies 
ies of the Greek sophists, nothing can a] 
more wretched than the site with which shee 
tended philosophers were persecuted by Aristophanes, yet 
it is said to have acted with wonderful effect among 
a people distinguished for wit and refinement of taste. 
‘The humour, which in Hudibras ted the age 
which gave it birth with merriment, is lost, in a great 
degree, to a posterity unaccustomed to puritanical mo- 
roseness. 

No satirical writings have suffered more by lapse of 
time than those of Rabelais; for, besides being in a great 
measure confined to temporary aud local subjects, he was 
obliged to write with ambiguity, on account of the delicate 
matters of which he treated, the arbitrary and persocuting 
spirit of the age and country in which he lived, and the 
multitude of enemies by whom he was surrounded, 
Accordingly, even to those who are most minutely act 
quainted with the political transactions and ecclesiastical 
history of the sixteenth century, there will be many things 
from which no meaning can be deciphered, and to most 
readers the works of Rabelais must appear 2 mass of un- 
intelligible extravagance. The advantages which he for- 
merly derived from temporary opinions, personal allusions, 
and local eustoms, have long been lost, and every topic of 
merriment which the modes of artificial life afforded, now 
only “obscure the page which they once illumined.” ‘Even 
the outline of the story, with which Rabelais has chosen 
to surround his satire, has furnished matter of dispute, 
‘and commentators are not agreed what persons are in- 
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tended by the two chief characters, Gargantua ' and Pan- 
tagruel. Thus it lias been said by some writers, that 
Gargantua is Francis I. and Pantagruel Henry IL, while, 
in fact, there is not one circumstance in the lives, nor one 
feature in the characters, of these French princes, which 
BP raid go Gccranpodd: with dls ketions oF diepatticay Ge 
the imaginary heroes of Rabelais. 

Other critics have supposed that Grangousier, the father 
of Gargantua, is John D’Albret, king of Navarre; Gar- 
gantua, Henry D'Albret, son and successor of John; Pan- 
tagruel, Anthony Bourbon, duke of Vendéme, who was 
father to Henry IV,, and by his marriage with Jeanne 
D'Albret, the danghter of D'Albret, succeeded his: 
father-in-law in the throne Me lavarre, Picrohole, accord 
ing to thie explication is king of Spain, either Ferdinand 

of Arragon, or Charles V. Panurge, the companion of 
Pantagruel, who is the Kaciaey hero of the work, is said 


1 The earliest occurrence of the name Gargantua in literature is, it 
seems, of the dato of 1526 (« Gargantua qui mx de plastro,” Charles 
Hourdigné, Légende de Maistre Pierro Faifen). This alone is hardly 


‘sufficient. reason for believing it anterior to Rabelais, for it is not abso- 
Intely ascertained that no edition of his work, or part of it, appeared 
oF to 1982, the date of the earliest extant Gopy. M. Henri Gaidoz 
‘Revue oe Sent Less, 17 ee, (Gargantua, Hea do 
iy thologie Celt by M. izes the name Gar- 
ghoina fh the: Gary ne fas nobilis tus, Belont [? the Apollo 
Belenusaf the Gauls), who Giraldus Cambrensis ( sphia Hibernia, 
ii, No. 8), writing in the twelfth century, says reigned in Brisain before 
the Roman invasion. M, Gaidor holds that Gargantua is a formation 
from tho sufi uae oie and stom Gargont, an intensive reduplication of 
PN lac dl CR etal eer Be 
Spanish Garganta, threat, old Knglish ‘garguden, which 
hans the sue metning ad 1 whi, fon a Bosra may be 
wlded Mediey, Latin Gargatta, Gargathun, Ital, Gi 
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to be John de Montlue, bishop of Valence, who, like 
Panurge, was well versed in ancient and modern lan- 
guages; like him, penetrating and deceitful; like him, 
professed the popish religion, while he despised its super. 
stitions, and owned, like Panurge, his elevation to the 
family of Navarre. That want of accordance, which exists 
in many particulars between the real characters and the 
delineations of Rabelais, and which is the great cause of 
the intricacy of the subject, arises from individuals in the 
work being made to t two or more persons, whose 
beeregnte qualities and adventures are thus concentrated 
inone. On the other hand, the author often asaubaitia 
an integral history, so that the same individual is repre- 
sented under different names. Nor does he confine fam 
self to the order of chronology, but frequently joins together 
events which followed each other at long intervals. 
Holding this im view, it will be found that the commen- 
‘ators who have adopted the above-mentioned key, explain 
ly than could have been expected the mean- 
ing and tendency of the fre books of Rabelais* 


cues tere be be found ies Sie 
Gargantua, ol Fon examine les enpports qui existent 
pease te apy rie comer gE 
argunien, BTAG a Vie entiable dy grand Garant 

G ATAOH TYXH, ist sti In, 
Fi de penta uoize MEDISCAVe On ies vendo Ey chs Frkooys 

otageueliene 4 : 

rae Souk petsee Dame de Confort. = 4 
‘Pantagruel, Les horribles et espoudtables faietx et prouesses du 
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‘The first is occupied chiefly with the life of 
An absurd and disgusting carousal of his father Gran- 
gousier ridicules the debaucheries of John D'Albret, which 
often consisted in going privately to eat and drink immo- 
derately at the houses of his meanest subjects. The ac- 
count of the manner in which Gargantua, or Henry D’Al- 
bret, was brought 3B, corresponds with the mode in which 
we are informed by historians the young princes of Nayarre 
passed their childhood, especially Henry TV., whom his 
grandfather inured in his tender age to all sorts of hard- 
ship. After some time Gargantua is sent to Paris (ch. xv. 
23), and put under the tuition of a called Holo- 
fernes, whence Shakespeare has probably taken the name 
of his pedantic character in Love's Labour's Lost. ‘The 
education of Gargantua is a satire on the tedious and 
scholastic mode of instruction which was then in use, and 
is, at the same time, expressive of the little improvement 
tresrendme Pantagruel Roy des Dipsodes, file du grant geit Gargantur 
‘Coposez nouvellement wd Maistre Alcofrybas Nemeptiyoanao sate 
Eaten tiaeecdee ie tnioay aod \bsequently, published, together 

(wo preceding were in 1537, wnd subsequently, published, 

ith the wlio vt" Ion mcrveiloases pavigatons fa dsepia de Pants 
gruel, diet Panurge.” 

Le Cinguiesme vt este HL an peated diets Ly sil a a ss 

composé par M. F. , Doctenr en Medecine, Angus 

Geshe "Vhatatton de Orcas de a aloe Tieabagyce) eae 
Bouteille pour lequel auoir est entrepris tout ce Jong voyage. MDEXIIII, 
In 1553 works began to be lished under the tit of ceuyres. 
‘Phe edition published at Lyons in 1558 has the title: Les CBuvres do 
‘Mé Francois Rabelais . . . contenant cing liures . . . plus Ia Prognus- 
tication pantagraeline, auec Yoracle de la Diue Bacbucy et le mot de la, 
bouteille,  Augmenté des Nouigations & Isle Sunante, Isle des Apede- 
fren In Cresme phale, duce yne epiatro Limousine, et deux autres 

tes deux Vieilles de direntes ours 


Scioms 
Nabelais—Bit 
‘Chere is 
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derived by Henry D’Albrot from popish tuition, while the 
progress Gargantua afterwards made in every science 
under the care of Ponoerates, has been construed to es 
the benefit derived by the prince of Navarre from his pro- 
testnt teachers, to whose religion he was ardently, ‘hose 
secretly, attached. Gargantua called from Paris to defend 
his own country (ch. xxix. 34), which had been invaded 
by the Lerneans, alludes to the wars between the house of 
DAlbret and the Spaniards—truand signifying idlo or 
lazy, which the French imagined to be the character of 
* that people.? 

Book second commences with a detail of the Igoe. of 
Pantagruel, which the author deduces from the giants, a 
satire on the family pride of some of the princes of Na- 
varre (ch. i.). Next follow the wonderful feats he per 
formed in his childhood (ch, y.), and then his outhful 
expedition to Paris (eh. vii.), In this excursion he meets 
with a Limousin, who addresses him in a itic and un- 
intelligible jargon (ch. vi.), by which Rabelais mocks the 
writers of the age, who stuffed their compositions with 
Latin terms, to which they gave a French inflection. 
Pantagruel arrives at Paris, and enters on his studies. 
‘The catalogue of the books in St. Victor's library, the 
names of which are partly real and partly fictitious, is 
meant as a sarcasm on those who form a collection of ab- 
surd works (ch. vii). Pantagrael makes such proficiency 
in his studies, that he is appointed umpire in an important 
cause, in which the incoherent nonsense of the pleadings of 
the parties, and Pantagruel’s unintelligible decision, are a 
satire on the judicial of the age, particularly 
those that took place in the eoneerning the domains 
possessed by the Constable of ponten and which were 
claimed by Louisa of Savoy, mother of Francis I. During 
his stay at Paris, Pantagruel meets with Panurge (ch. ix.), 
who continues to be a ling character through the re- 


* Gongantuo (i bh, xvi) compissant Tee Parisions du haat des 
‘ours de Notre Dame” reminds one of Gulliver extinguishing the fire 
in the palace of ‘une fe ee There are in various 's of France 
some local traditions of Both Garguntan and Panurge 
resemble Gulliver, oo, in the way they handled and pocketed folks of the 
normal statare of the country, 
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sep oe of at a ea 
lea Shape of the three hundred ita, 

Panurge is the principal character through the whole of 
the third book. chutisorcesealsd ab, Sapte 
between the desire of entering into a matrimonial engage- 
ment and the fear of repenting his choice. To dispel his 
doubts he consults certain persons, who, by magical skill, 
gould relieve mental anxiety by prediction of the future: 

in particular, he applies to Raminogrobis, an aged poet, 
then in the last moments of his existence (ch. xxi.), who 
is intended for Crotin, an author almost as much cele- 
brated in his own day as he has been neglected by pos- 
terity. ‘Tho last person ot whom ho saks advice pute into 
empty bottle, which Panurge interprets to 

imply that he should undertake a voyage for the purpose 
| OC of the Holy Bottle 
‘The fourth and fifth books are occupied with the expe- 
dition of Panurge, accompanied by Pantagruel, in quest of 
the oracle. This voyage is said to signify a departure from 
fhe World of Error ta vearch after Teuth, witah the suthor 
places in a bottle, in consequence of the proverbial effects 
of intorication. ‘These two books are considered ne the 
ining part of the work, as the satire is more 

fend sad eb than in those by which they are pre- 


Bere eracoocat of thin voyage, the author, according to 
the expression of De Thou, omnes hominum ordines deri- 
dendos propinavit, Bach island, which his characters pass, 
or on which they disombark, is made the vehicle of new 
ridicule, Thus, the first place touched at (ch. iv.), is 

the island of Medamothi (ndauée, Nowhere), and in the 
‘account of the rarities with which’ this country abounds, 
the improbable fictions of travellers are ridiculed, In 
smother island the author paints the manners of bails 

nh 
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and other inferior officers of justice, Leaving this archi- 
pelago of absurdity, ips tome aE pnacsasEanseereal 
ia arly wrecked im a lm (ch iv), which typites the 
perscoution raised in France against the Hugonots, and. 
the land where the ship went into port after the 

is the British dominions, which formed a safe harbour from 
the violence of popish ion. Here the ruins of 
cbavAES pn dAcot les austtvoetigoe oh macianbcnnacsebial 
denote the abolition of the monasteries which had 


been effected. The last i and 
Ftue ase tantra or the Tan of Lean 


inhabited by professors of various arts and scionces, 

yoyagers beseech the queen of this country to grant them 
a lantern to light and conduct. them to the oracle. of the 
Holy Bottle, Their request being complied with, they are 
guided by the lantern (ch, v.33), that is, tho light of learn 
ing, to the spot which they so vehemently desired to reach. 
On arriving in the country where the oracle was situated, 
they, in the first place, pass through an extensive vineyard. 
At the end of this vineyard, being still proceded by the 
lantern, they come through a vault, to the porch of a mag- 


uificent: temple (ch. y. 34, 35). The architecture of this 
building is “spony described, and mysteries have, of 


course, ered by commentators in the account of 
the component parts. Its gates spontaneously open, after 
which the perspicuons lantern takes leave, and consigns 
the strangers to the care of Bacbue (v. 37), priestess of the 
temple. Under her cacort they view-a beautiful represen- 
tation of the triumphs of Bacchus (v. 39, 40), the splendid 
lamp by which the temple is illuminated, and the miracu- 
lous fountain of water, which had the taste of wine (v. 
42), Finally, Panurge is conducted through a golden gate 
to a round chapel formed of transparent stones, in the 
tmiddle of which stood a heptagonal fountain of ulabaster, 
containing the oracular bottle, which is described 

of fine crystal, and of an oval shape. zt 

something into the fount, on which the water begins to 
bubble, and the word Trine is heard to proceed from the 
bottle (v. 44), which the priestess declares to be the most 
auspicious response pronounced while she had officiated at: 
the oracle. This term she explains to be equivalent to 
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Daink, and as the goddess had directed her votary to the 
Hebe or he presents him with Falernian wine in a 

pratt eet partaken with her guests, 
ae eal pho ed ‘being inspired with Bacchana- 
lian enthusiasm, the romance concludes with a tirade of 
obscene and impious verses. 

Few writers have been more reviled and extolled than 
Rabelais ; Jo las bein highly applanded by Dé ‘how, but 
Bittrly attacked by the Rovsard, and also by Calvin, 

who thought to have made a convert of him, Subsequent 
critics are equally at variance: Boileau has called him La 
Raison habillée on Masquo, while Voltairo, in his ‘Temple 
de Gout, pronounces, that all the sense and wit of Ral 
aay be comprised in three pages, and that the rest of the 
work is a mass of incoherent absurdity.” 

We are informed by Pasquier, in his Letters (1, 1), that 
Rabelais had two unsuccessful imitators—One under the 
name of Léon L’Adulfy, in his Propos Rustiques, and the 
other, anon; is, in a work entitled Les luches. 
Le Moyen.de Parvenir, by Beroalde de Verville, is the 
work which bears, I think, the closest resemblance to that 
of Rabelais." The author professes himself an imitator of 
the father of comic romance, but the disorder that pervades 
his work is greator than in the romanee of his predecessor. 

» he introduces a company conversing’ to- 
gether at random on various topics, and a number of jests 
and tales in the mauner of Rabelais are thus thrown to- 
na el but there is no leading character or story 
evaaeh they are in any way co. We are told in 

Menagiana that the best of these tales may be found, 
in form of question and answer, at the end of 2 MS. in the 
ane Picardy, entitled: Les Evangiles des Que- 


Aramatie productions may be notéd as baiod on’ 

comefly hy Montauban, 16543 Aventares 

de ote ‘in 1674; Se ‘it marier, und Panurge dans 
‘imaginaires, both by Autres, while Beaumatchais is in- 

‘to the sume source for more than’ one idea in Le Mariage de 


It hus been maintained by Nodier in the to his edition of the 
Paris, 1841, and Contes by Paris (Bulletin des Bibliophiles 
‘1841, Aofit) that the work was De- ‘erville’s rifucimento of a 

‘of Rabelais—Lazn, 


_———_ 
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nouilles, and which is different from the printed edition of 
that production. 

Tn chronological order, the next comic romance, subse- 
quent to the work of Rabelais, is the 


Vira vt Burrorpo} 


written in Tialian towards the end of the sixteenth century 
by Julio Cesare Croce (1550-1609), surnamed Della Lyra,* 
because ho dignified with this appellation the violin on 

which he scraped in the streets of Bologna. 
ie kaise GF Mearisly ac. ecleteatad "rel Gcirosikoel 
which exhibits the rise of the principal character from a 
low rank to a distinguished fortune by the force of talents. 
The Life of Bertoldo, however, describes the elevation of a 
peasant to the highest situation in his country, bya species 
of rime humour, and a singular ingenuity i in extricat- 
from the eels into which he is thrown by 


PUA rpexanis sas Warcowol "feo the! easter ning 
Solomon and Mareolphus, which is one of the many oriental 
traditions concerning the Jewish monarch. It ap) in 
a metrical form in the French language in the thirteenth 
century; in Latin in the year 1488; and in English under 
the title of Sayings and Proverbs of Solomon, with the 
answers of Marcolphus. The Life of Bertoldo, however, 


strani accidenti « lui interuenuti, alla 
‘rato, & acuto vion fatto huomo di Corte, e 
Consigliero. Opera nuoua di gratissino gusto. Di Giulio Casare 
Grocer In Firenae, & io Pintoin, per if Fortunati, Con licensa. de? 
Superior Sine anno 1, the borders have been cropped, tnt a uiahly 
there was 0p At end, “Il fine, T/opera & fogli 52 
thot in fall from the ‘Brvtah, Maser 


* Le Sottilissime Astutie di Bertoldo Doue si scorge va villano accorto 
yuale dopo varie 


ve 
uf ees ‘ecoun of Grose and his works O, Guerin La Vitae 
overs di GC. Croce, Boles 1 
lso Graesse, Lehrb. Bd. te ‘ibe, 38, 
Lrorys Dyaloans or Cun betwi the ys King Salomon 
and Marcolphus, Gerard Leew, an printer (of the fifteenth 
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which is the Italian form of this fiction, is the most popular 
shape it has assumed, Indeed, in the country in which it 
appeared, it enjoyed for more than two centuries, a reputa- 
tion equal to that of Robinson Crusoe, or the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, in this island; the children had it by heart, and 
the nurses related it to those who had not yet learned to 
read, Innumerable sayings or proverbs derived from it are 
stillin the mouths of the Pen te aa ee ae 
forgotten it, as la di Mc fa, the wife of the hero, who 
habitually died. wi Shee husband for the sake of 
the reconciliation. 

‘We are told, near the beginning of this work, that inthe 
sixth eentury King Alboino reigned over Lombardy in his 
capital of Verona. At the same time there lived, in a small 
silage in the neighbourhood, a peasant called Bertoldo, of 
a strange.and Indicrons aspect. His lange head was round 
as a football, and garnished with short red hair; he had 
two little blear eyes, fringed with scarlet; a flat broad 
nose; a mouth from ear to ear, anda person corresponding 
to the charms of his countenance. 

But the deformity of Bertoldo’s appearance was eom- 

ited by the acuteness and solidity of his understand- 


Reema seighicise pridercod bia coral daetctracia 40 
those of their pastor; he adjusted their differences more 
to their satisfaction, than the lord of the territory or 
the judge, and ho made them laugh more heartily than 
the ‘mountebanks, who occasionally passed through the 


‘One day Bertoldo took a longing to see the court and 
capital. On entering Verona, he observed two women dis- 
ting on the street, about the property of a mirror, and 
lowed them to the hall of andience, whither they were 
summoned to receive the judgment of the king, who had 
overheard their quarrel. “Tho singularity of Bertoldo's 
figure, and his presumption in choosing a seatrescrved for 


tract, 
tin lovelled 
altogether against bud women,” Bolin’s * Lowndes, Bibliog. Manual.” 
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the chief courtiers, attracted the monarch’s attention, 
whose cnriosity was further excited by the singular answers 
he xetumned to the first questions concerning his situation 
in life, his age,and residence. His majesty, jnence, 
persisted in a series of interrogatories ; he asked which is 
the best wine? “'That which we drink at the expense of 
another.”’ “Who caresses us most?” ‘He who has 
already deceived us, or intends to do so,”—an idea that has 
‘een expressed by Ariosto : 

Chi mi-fa piu earezse che non suole, 

© m! ingannate o ingannar mi yuole* 


Bertoldo now listened to the pleadings in the cause eon- 
cerning the mirror. The king ordered it to be broken in 
two, and divided between the disputants. ‘The one of the 
parties who opposed this arrangement, and prayed that it 
might be given entire to her adversary, had the whole be- 
stowed on her. The courtiers applauded this happy appli- 
cation of the judgment of Solomon; but Bertoldo pointed 
out those specialties of the case, from which he conceived 
that that decision ought not to be held as a precedent, and 
concluded with some satirical reflections on the fair sex, to 
which the king replied in a studied eulogy. ‘These sar- 
casms, and a device by no means ingenious, to which he 
had recourse, in order to convince the king that. his majesty 
entertained too favourable an opinion, induced the queen 
toavenge the injury offered to those of her sex. On pre- 
tence fe THeroLdb, nos weal tor tten tober anaes 


re 
ments. “ What a ridiculous figure qu are,” remarked 


her majesty: “ Such as it is,” replied do, * I have it 
from nature—I neither mond my shape nor counterfeit a 
complexion.” Perceiving that the queen, and the ladies 


* Raymond, in chap. 29 of the Discipl. Clericalis, when asked how 
rach he can cat, inquires Bret, of my own Or anothers meal? and to the 
reply “of thine own,” rejoins ns little as prssible:” Soo also Diogenes 
Laertins, vi. Diogenes, interrogated what wine he likes, answers 


Gt the Spaaich proverbs 


"Si te:hace earicias ol que no Jas acostumbra hacor, 
‘O engaiinr to quiere 6 te ha menester. 


‘See Guzman de Alfarache, p, i. L ii, c. 1.—Livp, 
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who attended her, were provided with switches, and thence 
their hostile intentions, he informed them, that, 

being somewhat of a sorcerer, he was not only aware of 
designs, but foresaw that she would give the first 
blow, who had least regard to her own and her husband's 


of 
long the unrivalled buffoon of the court. 
Feootn Saiecge rhe teil 8 of ee eas 
i put with the view of exposing his enemy, 
triumphant answers of our hero.— How would you carr: 
water in a sieve?” “T would wait till it was frozen. 
“When could 


chid. (D'Herbelot, Bib. Orient. Bahalul,) 

About this time Bertoldo's old foes, the court ladies, 

insisted on admission into the councils of state. His 

was somewhat embarrassed by the application, 
till, by advico of Bertoldo, he appeared to acquiesce in the 
demand, and sent « box to the wife of the prime minister, 
desiring ber to keep it in the garden till next day, when 
the ladies and ministers were to deliberate on its contents. 
The minister's wife opened it from curiosity, and the bird 
which was inclosed flew off. She thus demonstrated how 
A raga the fair sex were to be intrusted with secrets 

state. 

‘The ladies resolved to be av on Bertoldo, for the 
disappointment they had by his means. He was 
a second time summoned to the queen's apartments, but, 
before proceeding thither, he put two live hares in hi 
pocket. On his way it was necessary to cross a court, 
which was guarded by two monstrous dogs, purposely un- 
chained. Bertoldo occupied their attention by setting 
loose the two hares, and, while the dogs were engaged in 
the chase, he arrived safe in the apartments of the 
i iapalee ‘utter mortification of her majesty and her 
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Perceiving that Bertoldo eluded all stratagem, the queen 
insisted that he should be hanged without farther cero. 
mony, to which the king readily consented, Our hero 
acceded to this proposal with less reluctance than could 
have been expected;* but stipulated that he should be 
allowed to chuse the tree on which he was to expiate his 
offences. He was accordingly sent forth, escorted by the 
officers of justice and the executioner, in order to make bis 
election, but cavilled at every tree which was recommended 
to his notice,—an incident which occurs in the original 
Solomon and Marcolphus. During this search Bertoldo 
made himself so agreeable to the guards, by his pleasant 
stories, that they allowed him to escape, and he returned 
to his native village. 

‘Her majesty afterwards repented of her cruelty, and, on 
being informed that Bertoldo was still alive, she requested 
that he might be recalled to court. With good deal of 
difficulty he was persuaded to return, and was made a 
privy counsellor, Owing, however, to the change in his 
mode of life, he did not long survive his elevation. 

Thave given this abstract of the Life of Bertoldo, not 
on account of its merit, but celebrity; and, because it 
formed for two hundred years the chief literary amuse- 
ment of one of the most interesting countries in Europe. 
It is unnecessary, however, to enlarge on the life of the 
son Burroxpmvo, written by the author of Bertoldo, but 
added a long while after his first composition, or on that 
of the grandson Cacasewno, by Camillo Scaliger della 
Fratta, ‘These works never attained the same popularity 
as their original, and are inferior to it in point of merit. 
The same king who had patronized Bertoldo, believing 
that talents were hereditary, brought the son to court, 
where he became as noted for folly and absurdity, as his 
father had been for shrewdness, and was speedily sent 
back in disgrace to his village. His majesty, not eatisfied 
with one experiment, sent for the grandson, who proved a 
glutton and poliroon, and the incidents of the history 
hinge on the exhibition of his bad qualities. 

‘The lives of these three peasants form the subject of a 
much-esteemed Italian poem, which was written in the end 
of the seventeenth, or commencement of the eighteenth 





weOUBISTANOTE 
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century, under the following <‘ement of hie own reputation. 
Creep a celebrated artist of :which is laid in La Mancha 
aintings, illustrative of the «lar objects and occurrences 
descendants, in which the Agures of the principal cha- 
racters were delineated with infinite spirit. From his 
pictures a set of engravings was taken by a Bok 
artist, and, instead of publishing a new edition of the 
Brose romance, in which these might have been intro- 
luced, several wits of Italy conceived the notion of making 
Bertoldo and his family the heroes of poem, in what the 
Italians call the Genere Bernesche, from Berni its inventor, 
which is somewhat of a higher tone than the French bur- 
lesque, but lower than our satire. This composition was 
divided into twenty cantos: Each member of the associa- 
tion wrote a canto, except three of the number ; one of 
whom gave arguments in verse, another furnished an alle- 
gory, and the last appended learned annotations. The 





work inted at Bologna in 1736, with all the decora- 
tions iccompany the finest Italian poems, and had 
soon terful success. It was translated into the 
Bolo A Venetian dialects, and a vocabulary of each 
of t na was appended to the editions 1746 and 
af 4 also been versified in modern Greek. 


8 + most celebrated romance of the class with 
3 © ‘at present engaged, is the Life and Ex- 


Don Quixorz, 


appeared in the beginning of the seventeenth 
ew years posterior to the composition of the 


when the spirit of practical knight-errantry 
shed, but the rage for the perusal of relations 
1 extravagance continued unabated, Cervantes 
undertook to ridicule the vitiated taste of his 

and particularly, it 18 said, of the duke of 
se head was intoxicated with the fictions of 


8g 


lioso hidalgo Don Quixote de Ia Mancha, 1605. It was 
. the same year at Lisbun and at Valentia, and was immediately 
translated into French, 
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Perceiving that Bertoldo eluded all stratagem, the queen 
insisted that he should be hanged without farther cere- 
mony, to which the king readily consented. Our hero 
acceded to this proposal with less reluctance than could 
have been expected;* but stipulated that he should be 
allowed to chuse the tree on which he was to expiate his 
offences. He was accordingly sent forth, escorted by the 
officers of justice and the executioner, in order to make his 
election, but cavilled at every tree which was recommended 
to his notice,—an incident which occurs in the original 
Solomon and Marcolphus. During this search Bertoldo 
made himself 30 agreeable to the guards, by his pleasant 
that they allowed him to escape, and he returned 
to his native village. 

Her majesty afterwards repented of her cruelty, and, on 
being informed that Bertoldo was still alive, she requested 
that he might be recalled to court. With a good deal of 
difficulty he was persuaded to return, and was made a 
privy counsellor. Owing, however, to the change in his 
mode of life, he did not long survive his elevation. 

Thave given this abstract of the Life of Bertoldo, not 
on account of its merit, but celebrity; and, because it 
formed for two hundred years the chief literary amuse- 
ment of one of the most ‘interesting countries in Euro) 
It is unnecessary, however, to enlarge on the life of 
son BeRToLpINo, written by the author of Bertoldo, but 
added a long while after his first composition, or on that 
of the grandson Cacasenno, by Camillo Scaliger della 
Fratta. These works never attained the same Popularity 
as their original, and are inferior to it in point of merit. 
The same king who had patronized Bertoldo, believing 
that talents were hereditary, brought the son to court, 
where he became as noted for folly and absurdity, as his 
father had been for shrewdness, and was speedily sent 
back in disgrace to his village. His majesty, not satisfied 
with one experiment, sent for the grandson, who proved a 
glutton and poltroon, and the incidents of the history 
hinge on the exhibition of his bad qualities. 

‘The lives of these three peasants form the subject of a 
much-esteemed Italian poem, which was written in the end 
of the seventeenth, or commencement of the eighteenth 
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century, under tho cement of his own reputation. 
Grerpiva eeobrated artis of Fewhich is laid in La Mancha 
tings, Hlustrative of the iat objects ar 
Pindesteduts in which the gts 0 of the principal ha. 
racters were delineated with infinite spirit ries 
pictures sot of engmvings was taken by a 
artist, and, instead of publishing a new Glition of the 
ok mais in which these might have heen intro- 
iced, several wits of Italy conceived the notion of making 
Bertoldo and his family the heroes of a poem, in what the 
Italians call the Genere Bernesche, from Berni its inventor, 
which is somewhat of a higher tone than the French bur. 
but lower than our satire. This composition was 
divided into twenty cantos: Each member of the associa- 
tion wrote a canto, except three of the number; one of 
‘whom gave arguments in verse, another farnished an alle. 
, and the last 8 appended learned annotations, The 
Ses jlogna in 1736, with all the decora- 
tions Facts the finest Ttalian poems, and had 
goon a wonderful success, It was translated into the 
Bolognese and Venetian dialects, and a vocal of each 
of these jargons was appended to the editions 1746 and 
1747. Ti has also been versified in modern Greek. 

By far the most celebrated romance of the class with 
which we are at present engaged, is the Life and Ex- 
ploits of 

Don Qurxore, 


which first appeared in the beginning of the seventeenth 
genturg! a few years posterior to the composition of the 


ant a time when tho spirit of practical knight-errant: 
Bri Los sage bx tae pera at aati 
te chivalrous extravagance continued unabated, pisos 
(1547-1616) undertook to ridicule the vitiated taste of his 
countrymen, and particularly, it 1s said, of the duke of 
Lerma, whose head was intoxicated with the fictions of 


+ Bl ingenioso hidalgo Don Quixote de ta Mancha, 1605, It was 
‘repeinted the same year at Lisbon and at Valentia, and was immediately 
‘tunslated into French, 
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Perceiving that Bertoldo!ingly is not intended, as some 
insisted that he should posers of adventures, the enger- 
not only at the time in which 
ft in which Don Quixote is feigned to 
is if this had not been supposed, the 
merit of the work would be diminished, as a considerable 
ion of the ridicule arises from the singularity of the 
"3 undertaking. Don Quixote, therefore, was written 
with the intention of deriding the folly of those, whose 
time, to the neglect of other studies and sraplopments, 
was engrossed with the fabrication or perusal of romantic 
compositions. The author indeed informs us in his pro- 
logue, that his object was, “to destroy the ill-founded 
fabric of books of chivalry, and break ows their vogue 
and authority in society and among the multitude.” * 
With this view the Spanish author, as all the world 
knows, has represented a man of amiable disposition, and 
otherwise of sound understanding, whose brain had become 
disordered by the consiant and indiscriminate perusal of 
romances of chivalry ;* a fiction by no means improbable, 
as this is said to be frequently the fate of his countrymen 
towards the close of their days :—“ Sur la fin de ses jours 
Mondor devint furieux, comme font d’ordinaire les 
" (Thuana, &e.). The imagination of Don 
Quite na at length so bewildered with notions of en- 
itments and single combats, that he received as truth 
the whole system of chimeras of which he read, and 
fancied himself called on to roam through the world in 
quest of adventures with his horse and arms, both for the 
+ He was not at once successful in this v of the 
Amadis romances still continued for tex Pelee Gos : 


ste 
himself vied with Lobeira in the imaginative adventures of of his Perce 
Schack, Geseh, der eae Literatur in Spanien, 2, p. 28, et.—Lien, 


pp-xLeavi, coca numerous i 
happily introduced into. Do 
” 


to those 
iad 


Pp ica, sole 
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good, and the advancement of his own reputation. 
Tite abje ‘laid in La Mancha 


i Fah formed with ne romantic 
proportions towhich he was accustomed in his favourite 
compositions: and if at any time what he had thus trans- 
formed, flash on his understanding in its true and natural 
colours, he imagines Trdiginte ttle weal sppeerne sy daa 
a change accomplishod by mi enchanters, who 
were envious of his fame, and wished to deprive him of 
the glory of his adventures. 

"Those two principles of belief form the basis of the work, 
and, by their influence, the hero is conducted through a 
Jong series of comical and fantastic incidents, without enter- 
taining the remotest suspicion of the wisdom or propriety 
of his undertaking. Tepallhisl sApceiatontho i ase 
panied by by a.squiro, in whom the mixture of credulity and 

teness forms, in the opinion of many, the most amusing 

a3 of the composition: indeed, if laughter, as has been 
said by gome persons, arise from the view of things incon- 
gruous united in the same assemblage, nothing ean be 

mae yy than the striking and multifarious contrasts 
between Sancho and his master. The presence 
ae mis being essential to the work, his attendance 
‘on the knight is see pete of the government 
of an ialand, and the good | of actually finding some 
‘of gold on the Sierra Morena. At length, one of 
Bon genes 's friends, with the intention of forcing him to 
return to his own village, assumes the disguise of a knight, 
attacks and overthrows him; and, according to the condi- 
tions of the rencounter, insists on his retiring to his home, 
and abstaining for a twelvemonth from any chivalrous ex- 
it, This period Don Quixote ate: ese eee as a shep- 
fon and Jays down an absurd plan of rural existence, 
written by the author of Galatea, is certainly 

pastoral on compeaitions, w which, in the 

time of Cervantes, began to divide 

with romances of chivalry. Tee S Perm 

Tn the work of Cervantes there is great novelty of plan, 
and a species of gratification is presented to the reader, 
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which is not afforded in any previous composition. We 
Teel iuRnita pléasare'n ret vcholding’ the ebjecta ‘as they 
are in reality, and afterwards as they are metamorphosed 

the imagination of the hero. From the nature of the 

mn, however, the author was somewhat circumscribed in 
the numberof his principal charneters ; but, as Milton has 
contrived to double bis ie persone, by representing 
our first parents in a state of perfect innocence, and ufter- 
wards of sin and disgrace, Cervantes hus in like manner 
assigned a double character to Don Quixote, who is a man 
of good sense and information, but irrational on subjects 
of chivalry. Sancho, too, imbibes a different disposition, 
when under the influence of his master’s frenzy, from that 
given him by nature. The other characters who intervene 
in the action are represented under two appearances,— 
that which they possess in reality, and that which they 
assume in Don Quixote’s imagination. 

‘The great excellence, however, of the work of Cervantes, 
lies in the readiness with which the hero conceives, and the 
gravity with which he maintains, the most absurd and fan- 
tastic ideas, but which always bear some analogy to the 
adventures ‘in romances of chivalry. In order to place 
particular incidents of these fables in a ludicrous point of 
view, they were most carefully perused and studied by 
Cervantes. The Spanish romances, however, seem chiefly 
to have engaged his attention, and Amadis de Gaul appears 
to have been used us his text.' Indeed, there are so many 
allusions to romances of chivalry, and so much of the 
amusement, arises from the hay imitation of these works, 
and the ridiculous point of view in which the incidents 
that compose them are placed, that I cannot help attribut- 


1 Whether or no such romances were read by Cervantes with this 
dipiyn, Don Quixute amy 
of his life, have been m 


paxsuges, from one at thé ‘ond’ of the twentieth hay 

where, speaking of Gasabal, the esquire of Galaor, 

ume is mentioned but ence in the history of Amadis of Gaul:—e fact 
which the indefatigable Mr, Bowle took the pains to verify, when read 
ing that huge romance, See his Letter to Dr. Percy, on new and 
Chissical Faition of Don Quixste, London, 1777, 4°, p. 25.” ‘Ticknor, - 
i 165, note. 
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ing some affectation to those, who, unacquainted with this 
species of writing, to possess a lively relish for the 
venturesof Don Quixote. It is not to be doubted, however, 
that a considerable portion of the pleasure which we feel 
in the perusal of Don Quixote, is derived from the delinea- 
tion of the scenery with which it abounds—the magnifi- 
cent sierras—romantic streams and delightful valleys of a 
land which seems as it were the peculiar region of romance, 
from Cordoba to Roncesvalles. ‘There is also in the work 
a happy mixture of the stories and names of the Moors a 
ple who, in a wonderful degree, impress the imagina- 
Hon und aifeet the heart, in consequence of their grandeur) 
gallantry, and misfortunes; and partly, perhaps, from the 
many plaintive ballads in which their achievements and 
fate are recorded. 

Of the work of Cervantes, the first part is, I think, in- 
contestably the best, In the second we feel hurt and angry 
4 the eruliy of the deceptions pmetised by the dake and 

on Don Quixote; and surely, the chimerical eon- 
ceptions which spontaneously arise in his mind from the 
view of natural objects, are more entertaining than those 
which are forced on it by artificial combination, and the 
instrumentality of others, 

The first part of Don Quixote was given to the world in 
1605, and the second in 1615, In the interval between 
these two periods, in the year 1614, and while Cervantes 
was ing for the press, an wuthor who assumed the 
iSeaaich Alves) Femandes de, Aveliscoin/-publabed. af 
Tarragona his continuation of the first part of Don 

ixote.' ‘This is the work which is so frequently men- 
tioned and reviled in the second part by Cervantes, ospe- 
cially in the preface; yet.so little is this production known, 
that many have supposed that Cervantes only combated a 
Phantom of his own imagination. Some personal quarrel 
probably existed between these authors, as the preface 

of Avellancda contains not only much unfair criticism on 
the writings of his enemy, but a vast deal of personal 


+ An English translation of Avellaneda’s work was published at 
London, in 1745, 12°, and at Swaffham, in 1805, 8°. 
to be translated the Spanish, Tigh editions of Le Sages 
French version also uppeared in 1705 and 1784, 
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abuse: he reminds him that he is now as old as the Castle 
of San Cervantes, and so churlish that no friend will fur 
nish his works with commendatory sonnets, which he is in 
consequence obliged to borrow from Prester John. The 
only apology, he continues, for the absurdities of ste 
part of Don Resa 1 alee was written in 
must necessarily have been infected with the filth of deer 
preceiieae: 4 Oceraitoe probably felt that his old age, 
poverty, and imprisonment, were not very’ suitable sub- 
jects of ridicule to his countrymen; and the provocation 
¢ had received certainly justified his censure of Avellaneda 
in the second part of Don Quixote." 

The work of Avellaneda, which is thus loaded with per- 
sonal abuse, is also full of the most unblushing plagiarisms 
from Cervantes, from whom he principally differs by his 
incidents aphiely glancing at Don Belianis, instead of 
Amadis de Gaul. In the continuation by Avellaneda, 
Don Quixote's brain being anew heated by the perusal of 
romances, he condemns himself for his ee life, and 
for ne the duties Toaion on him, in i deliver- 
ance of the earth from those haughty giants, who, against 
all right-and reason, ingult both ‘hte and ladies. Dis- 
covering that Dulcinea is too reserved a princess, he re~ 
solves to be called the Loveless Knight [Caballero Desa- 
morado, ch. iv.], and to obliterate her recollection, which 
he justifies by the example of the Knight of the Sun, who 
in similar circumstances forsook Olaridiana [ch. ii]. At 
the commencement of his career, he mistakes an inn for 
a castle, the vintner for the constable, and a Galician 
wench, who corresponds to Maritornes, for a distressed 
Infanta [ch. iv,]; on entering Saragossa he delivers a 
criminal from the lash of the alguazils, whom he believes 
to be infamous and outrageous Knights [ch. viii.],—an 
incident evidently borrowed from the Galley Sla 
Cervantes. 

On the other hand, either Avellaneda must have pri- 
vately had access to the materials of the second of 
Cervantes, or he has been imitated in turn, Thus, in the 
work of Avellaneda, we have the whole scheme of Sancho’s 

1 Soe Lamb's Essay on tho Productions of Modern Art” (Essays of 
Eliy) for a characterization of Don Quixote. 





DON QUIXOTE, 


oe Alvaro de Tarfo, who « 


of 
elias the wc second part, of 

‘The et epegn oiteraloe pretty much in the 
same tone; but we are told in the prefaces to the Spanish 
editions and French isolating of Krell tat in the 

heis generally thought tohavesurpassed Cerv: 

in thedelineation of the character of Saucho, pent 
by Cervantes, is supposed to be a little inconsistent, since he 
sometimes talks like a guileless peasant, and at other times 
as an arch and malicious Inave. The Don Quixote, too, 
of Avellaneda never displays the good sense whic the 
hero of Cervantes occasionally exhibits, and in his mad- 
ness is more absurd and fantastical, especially when he 
indulges in visions of what is about. to Panett —"T will 
then draw near the giant, and without ceremony say, 
Proud giant, I will fight you on condition the conqueror 
cut off the vanquished exemy’s head. All giants being 
Seattle hasigityr Me: will! ascupt’ thi. SonGitiog s2' he 
will come down from his chariot, and mount ‘a white 
elephant led by a little dwarf, his squire, who, riding a 
Dlack elephaut, carries his lance and buckler. Then we 
shall commence our career, and he will strike my armour, 
Dut not pierce it, because it is enchanted; he will then 
utter a thousand blasphemies against heaven, as is the 
custom of giants,” &., &c. Of this work of Avellaneda, 
there isa French paraphrastical translation, attributed to 


Thies judgment ie for from jun Rather fs Avellanada's work only 
detation sf the Set parbot Dos! Qulxet, wanting: thronginas 

Tatinventiveness and originsilty. Agustin de Moctlaoo:y Lay 
his entielam of Avellaneda, prefed to the 1751 wiition; mys, inleed + 
ST doin think uistupon 9 compticonu the two ‘Partsof Don 
Quiaote, a discerning render wil 
But ths opinion i well rebated 

in the first volume of Biblioteca 
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Le Sage,’ from which Baker's Hnglish translation* was 
formod. In Le Sage’s version there are many in 

tions, one of which is a story introduced in Pope's “ Hssay 
on Criticism :” 


“Once on 1 time La Mancha's knight, they say, 
‘A carta bard eaconatartng 00 the way," ee. 


‘The catastrophe is also totally changed. In the French 
work Don Quixote is shot in a scuffle, whereas in the 
Spanish original he is shut up in a mad-house at Toledo 
by Don Alvaro de Tarfo, who contributed so much to 
the inerease of his e 

Te Sage is also the reputed author of a sequel of the 
genuine Don Quixote, in which there are introduced a 
number of Spanish stories, aud the adventures of Sancho 
after his master’s death,” 

A work of the popularity of Don Quixote could not fail 
to produce numerous imitations. Of these, by far the 
most distinguished is Hudibras, the hero of which is a 
presbyterian justice, who, accompanied by a clerk of the 
sect of Independents, ranges the country in the rage of 
zealous ignorance, with the view of correcting abuses and 
repressing superstition. But much closer imitations have 
appeared in a more recent period. In Pharsamon on les 

ouvelles folies Romanesques, the earliest work of the 
celebrated Marivaux, and the Sir Launcelot Greaves of 
Smollett, the heroes are struck with the same species of 


1 Nonvelles Aventures cle Yadmirable Don Quichotte . . . traduits de 
1 @Alonzo Fernandes @ Avellaneda. Paris, 1704, 

2 "This translation (1749, 2 vols. in 12mo) is only that of Stevens, 
1708, with n new title-page ; other translations by Yardley, 1745, 1784, 
‘and 1807—3 vols. in 12mo, 

® Suite nouvelle et véritable de I'Histoire et des Aventures de Vincom- 

‘Don Quichotte, ete. Paris, 1722, According to Barbier, Dict, 
Anonymes, No. 17,810; it is not, however, by The fol- 
lowing works may be noted jn the sum. connerion-Adieknes wa his 
toria de Don Quixote, Madrid, 1785; Historia de Sancho Panza, 1793; 
Ward's English Metrical Versi 
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phrenzy with Don gate which makes i esede it 
too striking. In other imitations, a different, species ot 
aad ons representa ‘Thus, in the Female Quixote, by 
Aaya in 1752, which is a satire on the 
school of Gomberville and Scud 
ee bbe of rank and amiable qualities, but, be 
ee up by her father in perfect: seclusion, and aecus- 
to the constant perusal of such works as Clolie and 
Artaméne, she at length believes in the reality of their 
incidents, and squares her conduct to their fantastical re- 
tations, “Hho fancion Shak every man is secretly in 
with her, and lives in continual apprehension of being 
forcibly carried off. Hor father’s she supposes 
to be a person of sublime quality in disguise; she also 
asks a waiting-maid to relate her lady's adventures, which 
happened to be of a nature not fit to be talked of, and 
discards a sensible lover, because she finds him deficient 
in the code of gallantry prescribed. in her favourite com- 
Ee Borger Extras ‘of Sorel, pastoral 
vagant toral romance 
is ridiculed on a similar system : that estate: mca 
agreeable imitation of Don Quixote, is the History of 
Sylvio de Rosalva, by the German io Wieland. Tn the 


chimerical Tikes i e. 4]. inh oa finding in a 
‘wood the miniature of a beautiful woman, he supposes it 
to be the representation of a spell-bound princess, pre- 
destined to his arms by the fairy Radiante, under whose 

he conceives himself placed. Most of the ad- 
ventures occur in the search of this visionary mistress, 
whom ho imagines to have been transformed into a blue 
butterfly, by a malevolent fairy, because she had declined 
an alliance with her nephew, the Green Dwarf [T. 10]. He 
is at length received at the castle of Lirias [v. 4], of which 
the possessor had » sister residing with him,” Here he 

r 
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discovers thatthe miniature had been dropped by that 
and that it had been done for her grandmother when at 

age of sixteen, He is cured of his whims by this circum- 
ides, aid by, As apemenls of Kis friends. eepoeal em 
thes yoy lady cots ben béosieddoeghy Sans 
and ‘whose beauty the disenchanted enthusiast at length: 
prefers to the imaginary charms which he had so 
pursued [vii, 2]. Tending incident of the picture is 
taken from the story of Seyfel Molouk, in the Persian 
‘Tales (d, 100} where'a prince of Egypt falls in love with a 
portrait, which, after spending his youth in search of the 
original, he discovers to be a miniature of the daughter of 
the king of Chahbal, a princess who was contemporary 
with Solomon, and had herself been the mistress of that 
great prophet, (See also Bahar-Danush, ¢, 35), In other 
respects the work of Wiclond is a complete imitation of 
Don Quixote, Pedrillo, the attendant of Sylvio, is a 
character much resembling Sancho: he has the same love 
of proverbs, and the same gententious loquacity. Nothii 
can be worse judged, than so close an fetaidos ot N wee 
of acknowledged merit; at every step we are reminded of 
the prototyps and where actual beauties might be other- 
wise remarked, we only remember the excellence of the 
original, and the inferiority of the imitation. Sometimes, 
however, the German author has almost rivalled that 
solemn absurdity of argument, which constitutes the chief 
entertainment in the dial of the knight of La Mancha 
with his squire. “Pedrillo,” said Don Sylvio, “I am 
greatly deceived, or we are now in the palace of the White 
Datfebo ivm prssh paoseaavandin tiny’ nt theinaine' tela’ 
Now, if the eylphid with whom thou att acquainted belong 

thin palac, very probably the fairy thou semen yostan 

thay is te White Gat herselt” [yv. 4 

story of ‘prince dnqguer [v1.2]: however, is a 
part of the plan to Wieland. It is an episodi 
narrative, compiled from the most extraragant Sane 
of well-known fairy tales, and is related to Don Blvio by 
one of his friends, for the purpose of restoring him to 
commen saute, ‘by too outrageous » demand’ on ‘bia 


‘The resemblance between the incidents in Sylvio de 








me | 
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Tazaritio pe Tormes, 


attributed to Diego Hurtado de Mendoga, who, as governor 
of Sienns and ambassador to the Pope from Spain, beeame 
the head of the imperial ‘i i 
Chasies Ve Stara, eyracni 
counterpart of the 
racter ; ON Saas hhewas the most tender and 





elegant versifier of his country, line of his son- 
nets breathes a sigh for rej ove and mee ee 
After his recall from Sienna to Granada, where 


he wrote a history of the revolt of “Ot the Moors in that pro- 
vince, which, next to the work of Mariana, is the most 
valuable which has 9; in Spain : he also omy 
ial et ae 
at his death he bequeathed to the king, and which still 
form the most precious part of the library of the 
Exourial, 

Lazurille de Tormes was written hy him in his youth, 
while studying at Salamanca, and was first printed in 1558, 
The hero of this work was the son of a miller, who dwelt 
on the banks of the Tormes. When eight years of age, he 
is presented by his mother as a guide to a blind beggar, 
whom he soon contrives to defraud of the money and pro- 
visions which were given to him by the charitable tratado, 
i] After this he enters into the service of an eccl 

who kept his victuals locked up in o chest, and a long 
chapter is occupied with the various stratagems to which 
Tazarillo resorted in order to extract from it a few crusts 
of bread, When in the last extremity of hunger, he leaves 
the eoclesiastie [tratado, 2] to serve a hidalgo of Old Cas- 
tile, ‘This new master is in such want of the necessaries 
of life, that Lazarillo is compelled to beg for him at con- 
vents and the gates of churches, while the hears 
mass [tr, 3], or stalks along the chief promenades with all 
the dignity of a Duke D'Infantado.' He subsequently 


1 The object of the work is—undor the character of a servant with 
‘an acuteness that is never at fault, and so small a stock of honesty and 
truth that neither of them stands in the way of success—to give a pun. 
gent satire on all elasses of society, whose condition Lazarillo well com- 


aa 
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cage the geriee ts of eet hes other ere finally that of 
\-priest, wl he marries, wherewith 
Beinarraire Sie [low ‘trat. engin 
This work seems to have been left incomplete by its 
original author, but a second part has been added by 
. de Luna, who in his preface says, that his chief induce- 
ment to write was the appearance of an absurd continua- 
tion,’ in which Lazaro was said to have been changed to a 
Tunny fish. In De Luna's continuation, Lazaro, having 
embarked for Algiers, is picked up at sea by certain fisher- 
amen, and exhibited as a sea monster through the different 
oe of Spain, till having at: length escaped, he arrives, 
some adventures, at a hermitage. The 
Ric is cise hom it was inhabited dying soon after, he 
pee haat in the garb of the deceased, and subsists 
contributions of the charitable in the neighbour- 
Page incident which resembles part of the history of 
Don Raphael in Gil Blas. 
OF those Spanish romances which were composed. in 
Mar of Lazaro de Tormes, the most celebrated is the 
of 


because he sees them in undress and bohind the scenes, It is 

rut ina ery bold, rich, and iomatic Castilian style, that reminds 
us of the Celestina [a dramutic sto in twenty-one nets or 

atts, originally ithe Comedy of Calo al | Melitora. ‘The first 

‘act was writ 

mainder 





good nomena etl wadaaty of Lacey Minas a 
tee Poumipieeewici sha enn and nayeding cigpity el at 
Cattiian character, gave it fom the fat & great popariy. From 
1553, when the earl eae ay ‘of which weave any know: 


Troxxon, 

+ "This was poblished with the edition of the first part issued at 
Amberes, 1994, ‘The work is wanting in inventiveness. ‘Towards the 
isn Tasers tocvers in. numa fic, essa» D-canienn oak 

of Oporto, is mented by Hie, Antonio (Bil. Nova, i. ps 340) at the 

this. 


‘author of 
forgotten, was written by Juan Cortés 
heer att uo 
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Guzman pe Atranacns, 


which was written by Mateo Aleman,’ and was first printed 
in 1599, at Madrid. ‘This impression was followed 
twenty-five Spanish editions, und two [or rather four] 
French translations, one of which is by Le Sage.* 

Guzman de Alfarache was the son of a Genoese mer- 
chant, who had settled in Spain, After the death of his 
father, the affairs of the fas i sarng fallen into disorder, 
young Guzman eloped from his mother, and commenced 
the earcer in which he met with those comical adventures, 
which form the subject of the romance. Ata short distance 
from Seville, the place whence he set out, he falls in with 
a muleteer, with whom he lodges at different inns, the 
description of which gives us a very unfavourable impres= 
sion of the posadas of Andalusia, 

On his arrival at Madrid, Guzman fits himself out as a 
mendicant; he fixes on a station at the corner of a street, 
and the persons of all ranks who pass before him, officers, 
judges, ecclesiastics, and courtezans, give the author an 
opportunity of moralizing and commenting on the manners 
of his countrymen, during the reign of the Austrian 
Phillipps, Our hero speodily grafts the practioss of a 
sharper on his present vocation, and is in consequence 
forced to fly to Toledo, where he assumes the character of 
a man of fashion, and engages in various intr As 
long as his money lasts Guzman is well received, but when 
it is expended he obtains some insight into the nature of 
the friendship of sharpers, and the love of courtevans. He 
accordingly sets out for Barcelona, whence he embarks for 
Genoa in order to present himself to his father’s relations, 
by whom he is very harshly treated. From Genoa he is 
forced to beg his way to Rome, which, it seems, is the 
paradise of mendicants, ‘There he attains great perfection 


+ Of Aleman little is known ; he was a native of Seville, wrote several 
other works, was long in the employ of the treasury, underwent a 
Texations lawenity retired 10 private life, and vised México in 1603. 
—Trewxon, 

2 "There have also been several English translations, and Roscoe, in 
the account of Aleman prefixed to his version, « ys, "the work has 
buen translated into every European language,” 
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in his art, by studying the rules of a society into which he 
is admitted. Among other devices, he so happily counter. 
feits an ulcer, thata Roman cardinal takes him home, and 
has him cured. He then becomes the page of his eminence, 
‘and rises into high favour, which continues till, being de- 
tected in various thefts, he is driven from the house with 
@isgrace, Guzman seeks refuge with the French ambas- 
tudor, who, being easily convinced of his innocence, takes 
him into his service. 


try, 

to obtain a large fortune, ‘This alliance proves very un- 

fortunate ; his uffairs go into disorder, and after his wife's 

death he enters as a student at Alcala, in order to obtain 
‘benefice, 

While at this university, our hero becomes acquainted 

with three sisters who were great musicians, but of sus- 


and retire to Seville, where the lady soon decamps with the 
captain of a Neapolitan vessel, By the interest of a Domi- 
nican confessor, Guzman is introduced into the house of an 
old lady, as her chamberlain, but manages the affairs in- 

him with such villainy, that he is arrested and 
sent to the gallies. His fellow-slaves attempt to engage 
him in a plot, to deliver the vessels into the power of the 
eorsairs, He reveals the conspiracy, and, having obtained 
his freedom for this serviev, employs himself afterwards in 
writing his history. 
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In this romance several interesting episodes are intro- 


way from Seville to Madrid, the tale which he hears 
telated in the house of the French ambassador at Rome. 
‘The first is in the Spanish style, and describes the warm, 
refined, and generous gallaniry for which Granada was 


story of Lewis de Castro, and Roderigo de Montalvo, coin- 
cides with the 41st tale of Massuccio, with La Précaution 
Inuiile of Scarron, and the under-plot concerning Dinant, 
Cleremont, and Lamira, in Beaumont and Fletcher's comedy 
of “The Little French Lawyer.” * 

‘The frequent introduction of these episodes, is one of the 
circumstances in which this romance bears a resemblance 
to Gil Blas, a work of which Guzman de Alfarache has 
‘been regarded as the model. Guzman, indeed, is a much 
greater knave than Gil Blas, and never attains his dignity 
—the pictures of manners have little resemblance, and in 
the Spunish work there are tiresome moral reflections on 
every incident, while the French author leaves the reader 
to draw his own conclusions from the situations in which 
the characters are placed. Still, however, both heroes begin 
by being dupes, and afterwards become knaves. ‘The seme 
pleasantry on the officers of justice runs through both, and 
the story of Scipio, like that of Saavedra, is too much 
chalked out after the adventures of his master. 

‘Whether this romance has suggested any notions to the 
author of Gil Blas or not, it was at least the origin of a 
swarm of Spanish works concerning the adventures of 
beggars, gipsies, and the lowest wretches. The 


1 The second portion of the work was anticipated by the Valentian 
Mateo Tajan de Sayavedra, ‘of Juan Marti, bk. i, and 
ate i of which may” com Fas nisi wits Alceats wots eat 
remainder falls far short of its quality.—Lize, ‘The genuine Part IL, 
appeared in 1605. 
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Alcala [ch, iv.], seems to have suggested the story of the 
Haruite, who eats tho omelet of Gil Blas:—* Lornement 

Oviedo, le flambeau de la philosophie, ln huitieme mer- 
vyeille du monde,” * 

‘Indeed, in most of the nish romances in this style of 
composition, we 5 ate aeet with stories of which 
the author of Gil Blas has avuiled himself, But of all the 
works in the Gusto Picaresco, Le Sage has been chiefly in- 
debted to the 


Mancos pz Onzncox? 


not merely that the character of Gil Blas is formed on that 
of Obregon, but many of the incidents have been cl 
imitated. This work, which has been a subject of con- 
siderable curiosity in this country, was written towards the 
close of the sixteenth century by Vincente Bspinel (1551- 
1634), styling himself Capeldan del Rey en el Hospital de ta 
Ciudad de Ronda. Tt was first printed in 1618; it is re 
lated in the person of the hero, and is divided into three 
The yrolow or relaciones, which are again divided into chapters. 
prologue contains a story which is nearly the same 
with that in the introduction to Gil Blas, concerning the 
two scholars and the soul of the licentiate Pedro Garcias, 
Tn the second chapter [Descanso L.] several anecdotes are 
related, as examples of composure of temper, one of which 
is of a gentleman who, on receiving u challenge to meet his 
at six in the morning, said, that he never rose till 
ers for his amusement, and could not be expected to 
rise at six to have his throat cut,'—an answer which is 
made by one of Gil Blas’ masters, Don Mathias de Sylvia 
[l. 8, ¢ 8]. We are told in the following chapter, that 


* This puss in Gil Blas, however, bers a else resemblance to 
another in Marcos de Obregon, rel. i, Descanso i, Lan. 


listory Squi n, trans, 
by Major A: Eangton, Lond. 1816. An edition of the Vida, iustrated 
hy Pellicer, Burcelons, 1361, is preceded by an interesting notice by 
J, Bares de Guianan, ; Re 

Decidle a vuestro: que el cosas que me 

Paenartieate gana or eae erie Basm law dice det ding 
due por qué, quire que’ para natarme me levante ten de maana? y 
dolvie otro lado, se tornd w dormir, 





- 
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| TEA pee oe elle oath eaten een ae 
of great arrogance and loquacity, and who was as much in 


the practice of blood-letti as the Sangrado of Le Sage. 
‘Tho'chief occupation of Maroce was to attend the doctor's 
wife, Donna Mergellina, whom he introduced to a barber 
lad of his acquaintance, and an intrigue is detailed, of 
which the incidents are precisely the same as those in the 
History of Diogo the Garyon Barbier, in Gil Blas [1. 2, ch. 
mentions, in the course of his relation, 
it the attendant of Mergellina was called Mareos Obregon. 
After leaving the service of the doctor (Rel. I, Descanso 
6] and experiencing various adventures, Marcos arrives one 
it at & hermitage, where he recounts to the recluse the 
early events of his life . 8], Having shown a taste 
aebatrtngt ict tits youth te wis sentiey IaedaShecfrandar 
care of a muletoar, to Salamanca, On the way he meets 
with a parasite, who, by the most extravagant Sattar, 
contrives to sup at his expence, and having satisfied his 
Enger, declares that there is a grandee in the neighbour- 
who would give 200 ducats to see such an ornament 
of literature, Mureos having repaired to the house finds 
that the master is blind, and is jeeringly told by the para- 
site that the rietor would give 200 ducats to see him 


or any one Dewe $]. In the course of the 

dealciavivestave ners story [Rel, T, Dese. 10] which 
oours in Gil Blas [I. 8], of the amorous muletoer, who, in 
order to carry on an intrigue, more commodiously disperses 


the company in the Posada at Cacabelos. fee of going 
to study at’ Salamanca (Rel, I., Dose. 21), Marcos 
enters into the service of the Count of dmaoa Rel. Ly 


E 
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Camilla, contrives to elope with his baggage, and to possess 
herself of a valuable ring (Rel. 8, Dese. 8, 9] by sen 
the same stratagem by which Gil Blas is duped in the ad 
venture of the Hotel Garni (IL, ch. iv.]. From Spain Don 
Marcos returns to his own country [Kel, 8, Deso, 10}, and 
towards the end of the work he again mects his old master 
Doctor Sagredo, with whom he has a long conversation. 
While in his company he falls under the power of banditti, 
and is confined in a cave which was the haunt of these 
outlaws and their captain Roque Amador (Rel. IIL, Desc, 
18). During his detention in this captivity the robbers 
bring to the cavern a lady, who proves to be Donna 


‘Mergellina, the wife of Doctor Sagredo [Rel. III, Dese. 19]. 
With her Marcos woon after contrives t escape from fe 
cave, and arrives in safety at Madrid (Rel. 

25). ‘This adventure, which is the termination a ae 
Spanish work, hes been placed by Le Suge near the com. 


mencement of his entertaining, but, it must be confessed, 
not very original production [I ch. 10]. 
Te Sage* has only imitated the more polite knavery of 


+ No, 90 of the Gent Nourelleg Nourelles, | Seo an ae! 

2 Voltaire, indeed, wrote il Blas, “il est isorartinent \peid 
roman Espagnol intitalé + La vidud dol Esendoro Dom Marcos d’Ubregon 
{errs complétes de Vlisire, at. Dido, 1838, tom. p, 9879, cl 

ut the assertion is as absurd as ‘Voltaire's spelling of the title of 
Espinel’s work, which shows he had never seen it, Le So indeed 
seen the sory, and made ose of it} for inatance Gil 
contain the same incidents respective 

. 16, and Rel. iii, 


Eateranillo Gonzales, Guevara, Rozas, Antonia de Mentos, and otbers, 
Nor did he apparently care to’ conceal his indebtedness, for one of the 
pertonages it his Gil Bias js called Maroos de Obregon. In 1787 there 
Appeared under the pseudonym of D, Jonyuin Federico 1s-saips, an 
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Fielding. 

Tt may now be proper to mention a few of the comic 
romances which appeared in France in the course of the 
seventeenth century, They were nearly coeval with the 
heroic romances to beafterwards mentioned, and, like them 
preceded the introduction of the modern novel; but they 
Are not of such scarceness as to require, nor such merit as 


of , Jeaita, for Jove Hrancaco de Ila Spanish version of 
(ee lia he Aventuras de Gil Blas de Santil 

en Francia por Mr, Le Suge : ectisas bps 

peta fue etn ru pal eos em ao sen 

the Conversacion preliminar the author does not 

the work to Epil, bot maintains that it had been derived 

de Guzman’s notice to Mareos. Barcel, 


font voir que Ie roman .. «« n'est pas un 
aes ent des siiie Buch, do 
Sage, 8 ies 
des las . Saintsbury’s biographical Late 
1881. 


veh ab Ya Sata ‘ie., the first two 
Scarron's 2 Say ae i besquett divans tho 
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‘Mans, and its neighbourhood. ‘The idea of writing a work 
of this description first occurred to the author om his 
arrival at Mang, to take possession of benefice to which 
he had it was ‘some strilciy 
Didone peerage 
which happened to a company of actors who were there at: 
the time. Nor were strollers of this description so far 
beneath the notice of genius and refined satire, nor were 
the talents of the author so misemployed, as in this age 
and country we may be apt to imagine, ‘In the time of 
Scarron'' these persons were treated with absurd attention 


Romance of M. Searron, translated by O. Goldsmith, Lond. 1775. 

Imitations: The Adventares of Covent Garden. In imitation of 

Searrou's City Romance, Lond. 1699, Youn Searro, by 7, Mowe, 
1751, 

1 Poul Searron was born at Paris in 1610, He was of a respectable 
family, and was son to & man of considerable furtune. After the death 
of his mother his futher again murried, Searron became an object of 
aversion to this second wife, and was, in a manner, driven from his 
paternal mansion, He assumed the clerical habit, which was by no 
‘moans eonsonant to his disposition, travelled into Italy, and at his return 
continued to reside in Paris. A great part of his youth was passed in 
‘the society of Marion de Lorme and Ninon L/Enelos, whose gaiety, 

joined to their mild and accommodating morality, may have euntrk 
ited, in some degree, to form the disposition of Scarron. ‘The excesses 
in which he engaged destroyed his constitation—an acrid humour is 
said to have distilled on his nerves, and to have baffied all the skill of 
his physicians. At the age of twenty-seven he was seized with scintion 
and rheumatism, and the wost singular complication of painful und 
debilitating disorders; the approach of these distempers is said to have 
been accelerated by a frolie, in which ho during a carnival, in 
when he disguised himsolf as a savage, and being hunted by the mob, 
was forced for some time to conceal himself from his parsners in a 
marsh. “Whatever may have been the cause, he was, at the age of 
thirty, retuced vo hat state of physical reprobution, which he describes 
ina picture he has drawn of himself, My person was formerly well 
made, though little; my disorder has shortened it a foot; my legs and 
thighs first formed an obtuse angle, and at length an sente angle; my 
thighs and body form ancther angle; and my head reclines on 
breast, so that Tam a pretty accurate representation of u Z ; in w 
Tam an abridgement of luman miseries. This Ihave thought proper 
to tell those who havo never seen mo, beeansa thore are some facetious 
ons who amuse themselves at my expence, and describe me as made 

2 different way feom what Cam, Some say Tamm Gul de Jaite ; others 
that I have no thighs, and am set on a tuble in a case; others, that my 
hat is appended to a cord, which, by means of a pulley, I raise and Jet 
down to salute those who visit me, I have, therofore, got an engraving, 
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and respect, by the families who inhabited those districts 
through which they passed, Their conseqreatextra 
Raat sencett prorsbed and merited chastisement, was 


in which I am scourately presented indeed, anoog your wry-necked 


poeple, pus or one 

‘ 8 view of alleviating his sufferings, Searron visited different 
‘aths in France, but always returned to Paris in the same state of dis- 
atin ia whisk be hed eR fe Ta acdion to hia other ealnmitin ho 
now found himself much embarrassed in his circumatances, 

Faber death he sod his All sicars hora solved’ ins awe ooih 


keegan ‘The case, or factum, 
Bere drew up for the ey ‘is entitled “ Petition, Ast csinn 





oftined tae In te does of Mans, netics uty let 
the began his Roman Comique on going to tale possession o 

Soon after his return to Paris, he became acquainted with Made- 

moisello Frangoise D’Aubigné, who lived with her mother in indigent 

‘circumstances, in a house ite to that in which Scarron resided ; 

ents a Year Si te Se Rissa oP cee, he 

eset ie poe aren som ster Yon By 

Nia Venofe at Mano, but all darved feos 

BP egal ittatig soceal werence ar be bal atone haeat vs ro- 

ur it fur tho valet dl chambre of hie friend Menage, who received the 

lage tone for Ue ona. 


Caniinal Masseine aad and had dedicated to him one of his poems. In 
hope he ra totally dimypine and anordily wot sireast 


‘who, collectively, have been so well known under the appellation of the 


Hesques. 
style is the Virgil Travestio, Te whisk Me edtsiy 
afer his deat, almost eatirely rented. | Hie Peoreked a 
feet OF ukatort inthis Soma ‘The chief pleasuxe now fel in the 
perusal of these productions, arises fivm our knowledge of the severity 
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not considered undeserving the satire of such writers as 
Scarron and Le Sage. 

‘The work eommences with a grotesque d of the 

ipage of a company of strolling players, who arrive at 

Meta {eunp: {lou thets-wsy fovAlensan, baring beet 
to leave the town in which they had last performed, on 
account of their door-keeper having murdered an officer of 
the intendant of the province. They agree to act for one 
night in the tennis court; but, as the whole company was 
not expected till the following day, a difficulty arises from 
the smallness of their number, which consisted of a 
taan, called Destin, who usually played tho parts Of tho 
heroes and lovers; Rancune, and a single actress, ‘This 
objection is obviated by Rancune, who observed that he 
Fad onaepertiened ai acanin alone) actiag anon aaee 
and ambassador in the same scene, A second difficulty, 
however, ocenrs from one of the other divisions of the troop 
liaving the key of the wardrobe. M. Rappinitre, the 
Lieutenant de Prévét, who had examined the strollers on 
their arrival, presents the actress with an old robe belong- 
ing to his wife, and the male performers are invested wi 


the garments of two young men who were playing a match 
at tennis. isa 

In a few minutes everything is arranged. ‘The spec- 
tators having taken their places, a dirty sheot rises, and 
Destin is discovered in the character of Herod, lying on a 


of the nuthor’s sua at the time he wrote them, and our admi- 
atlon at his unaluerable goity in che nids of oo many misfortanes. 


But, indeed, in all ages—| 
rent Je moins. 

‘Searron was at length finally released from all his miseries in Ooto- 
ber, 1660. Every one knows that after his death his widow went to 
reside as an humble companion with a lady, a whose howe she became 
acquainted with Mad. ‘She was thus introduced to the 
notice of Lewis XIV,,.vith whom she so long lived under the namo of 
‘Mad. de Maintenon, Perhaps the elevation to which Mad. Searron 
attained, might be the reason why none of his numerous friends wrote 
the life of er husband, nor ellcted the anecdotes curent concerning 
hhim, as bis remembrance was by no means agreeable to his widow, wi 
till the last moment her flattercrs abstained from every thing that 
tend to revive the recollection. “On a trop affects,” says Ve 
“@foublier dans son épitaphe Ia nom de Searron ; ce nom west point 
auilsants et Fomision ne sert qu faire penser qui pent Fetre.”— 

oRLOF, 


gens qui font le plus rire sont ceux qui 





ae 
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mattress, with a basket on his head for a crown, and re- 
peating in the tones of Mondory, 


Fantéme injurieux, qui troubles mon repos! * 


‘The actress performs the parts of Mariamne and Salome, 
while Rancune gives universal satisfaction in all the other 
characters of the piece. In the most interesting scene of 
the tragedy, However, the two young men who had now 

ished their match at tennis, rush on the stage to vindi- 
cate the habits worn by Herod and Phrerora [c. ii.]. Some 
of the spectators espotise one part, and some another ; and 
the tragedy concludes with distresses more real, though 
less heroic, than the death of Mariamne,and the despair of 
the Jewish monarch. 

After thie affray there fellows an amusing account of 2 
supper given to the actors by one of the inhabitants of 
Mans [c. iv.]. On the following day the rest of the players 
arrive, and among others, Mad. I’ Etoile, the soi-disant sister 
of Destin, and Leander, his valet, who already aspired to the 
firstsituation in the company. They continue to uct for some 
time at Mans, and at length are invited to perform at a 
villa in the neighbourhood, but short time before the 
entertainment commences, one of the actresses is forcibly 
carried off while rehearsing her part in the garden, ‘The 
other gertariers set out in quest of her, and the second 
half of the work chiefly consists of the adventures they 
meet with in their pursuit. 

Of this romance the more serious part relates to tho 
amours of Destin and Mad. L’Etoile, and the story of 
Leander, who proves to be a young man of fashion, but 
having been captivated with ‘the beauty of one of the 
actresses, he had associated himself to the strolling com- 
pany. The more comical portion consists in the delineation 
Sieh ibiere ce Paves and Bagot andl a kcans 
of their absurdities, Of these the former, as his name im- 





+ ‘This was the Bay of Marianne, b ‘Tristan L'Hermito, 


dip in eccseruanes of the viclnce with which be bed vo the 
teesepietsiol Heros, sa Me is said to have ‘while acting 
the ‘of Orestes. It was said on one of these occasions: “Tl n'y 
trap posse it se fole ayols Vos da sfeva’ un comida 
‘en sa vie” 


t, a 
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rts, was noted for maliceand envy, He found something 
Re bieice is Crecrora of bin oie sko easly Belleroze "was 
stiff; Mondory harsh; Floridor frigid—trom all which he 
wished it to be inferred, that he himself was the only fault- 
less comedian [¢, v.]. At the time when the pieces of Hardi 
were acted, he played the part of the nurse under a mask, 
and since the improvement in the drama, had performed. 
the confidents and ambassadors, Ragotin wasan at a 
who, falling in love with Mad. L’Etoile, attached hi 
to the company; he wrote immeasurable quantities of bad 
poetry, and on one occasion proposed reading to the players # 
‘work of his own composition, entitled Les Faits et Gestes 
de Charlemagne en vingt quatre Journées. A great part 
of the romance is occupied with the ridiculous distresses 
into which this absurd character falls, partly by his own 
folly, and partly by the malice of Rancune, are 
sometimes amusing, but are generally quite extravagant 
and exceed all bounds of probability. 

‘There is also a number of episodes in the Roman Comique, 
as L'Amante Invisible—a Trompeur, Trompeuret Demi,ete,, 
which bear a strong resemblance to the Nouvelles ‘Tragi- 
Comiques, by the same author. The scene of these epi- 
sodes is invariably laid in Spain; they are always declared 
to be translated from the language ‘of that country, and 
many of them are so in fact? All of them are love 


} Mondory was the leading actor in Marais troupe, and was 
propre & fuire un heros qu'un amoureux.” Belleroze (Pierre le Messier) 
was an actor of the Hétel de Bourgogne, famed for tragic 
Floridor was a membor of the same company, It will be roel 
that netors had then their noms de guerre or stage names. Ragotin 
wns intended for René Denisot, attorney-general at Mans. The Marquis 
WOrsé is probably the Comte de Tessé, and La Rappinidre M, de la 
Roasselitre, and so many other portraits have been recognized, See 
M, Fournel, introduction, p, Ixxii, eto. 

3 According to Schack [Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur in 
‘Spanien i. 251] the iden of the Roman C..mique is derived from A, 
de Rojas Villandrando's “El Viaze Entrewnids.” It is, however, 
superior to it. Scarron was fumiliar with the ‘Spanish ue 
romances, und. owes to this soaree of inspiration not only the Roman 
‘Comique but also his Nouvelles tragicomiques, to one of which Moliére 
is indebted for the finest scene (iii. 6) of his Tartaffe, Fournel, xii, 

‘The Spanish romances were read in France as soon as published, 
says M. Fournel, and often even translations were made from the 
Spanish MS, before the work was printed. 
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cae sid to hare been the intention of Scarron, to have 
added a third part to the Roman Comique; indeed, in its 
state, it ends very abruptly, which has induced 
it authors to attempt to 
continuation, published i 
= Antoine Offray, of Lyons, ‘ooaiduca tha troop to 
‘where Ragotin undergoes disgraces equally ex- 
aaa but loss entertaining than those whieh he bad 
formerly experienced. In another succeeding part (Paris, 
1679), by the Abbé Preschac, author of I’Héroine Mous- 
quetaire, Le Beau Polonais, ete, Ragotin is again the 
principal character, and is much occupied in persuading a 
quack doctor, whom he believes to be a magician, to for- 
ward the success of his passion for Mad. L'Etoile. In a 
thind sequel, which is by an anonymous author, the part of 
Ragotin is entirely abandoned, as also that of Rancune, and 
the reader is Nees resented with a continuation of the more 
serious part of the romance, particularly the story of Destin, 


©, Fournel has traced to their“ immediate crigin” the four stories 
which Scarron inserted in bis Roman 

LiAmaato Iavisiblo (i. 9) in merely a translation, with the inter. 
cealation of 1 few burlesque expressions, of a story entitled Tos efectos 
que haze Amor, which is the third of Los Alivios de Cassandra (Cus- 









Decameron imitated ‘Aurores de Diana of Pedy 
Castro y Anaya, and perhaps also of Montalvan’s * Para Todos.” 
ae Pi iePeans ee doen {t-at) te tao. seca wrcey fa Ee 


Ee taw ary hovers, several plays which M. Fournel thinks may also 
have influenced Scarron in this production, vin, Moret’s “ ‘Trampa, 
Adelante” (printed, howorer, only in 1658), ihe Marques de Cigaral 

Of which, bas beccme our euthor Don Jiaphot @’Arménie, Cautela 
‘contra Ciutela, and 

Eee deux 


Finer, conte Bh 
Frtres Rivat (i 19) lis features common to Bas 
Les Fréres rivaux, trogédie,’ 1637; Chevreau’s “ 

Variables ccs veces, tragédie,” 1641} Scudori’s “Arminius, ow 
les Fréves ennemis,” iu! Its, howover, a frow translation, with most 
af the ‘names reisined, of the first of the Alivios, entitled La 
Confusion ce una Noche (A Night's Embroliment). 

cite ge de propre cause (i 14) isthe ninth tary of Dons Marin 


Same es clo el Suen de csr "oes Lope ac Vane ‘come: 
same 
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who tums out to be a son of the Count de Glaris, 
‘deen changed at nurse according to the Trish fashion? 

The Roman Comique has also heen versified by M, 
WOrvilliers,* and published in that poctical form at Paris, in 
1733. Lafontaine, too, has written a comedy, which com- 
prehends most of the characters and best situations in the 
work of Scarron. Goldsmith has given his countrymen an 
English version of the romance. 

The Roman Comique seems to have been a last mauifes- 
tation of the wayward and whimsical vein of the fabliaux, 
a realistic and derisive protest against the idealism and 
artificiality of D'Urté, the Scudérys and La Calprentde, 
who wrote earlier in the century, though for convenience of 
arrangement they have been later noticed by Dunlop. Tts 
comparative beeiy and the rapid succession of incidents 

fc also an antithesis to their prolixity. 


Here also may be mentioned D’Aubigné’s Baroy ox 
Fowxsrn,’ which belongs to the sixteenth century. The 





Paris, 1733. 80. gs aon 

2 Ragotin, in five acts and in verse, was ropresentod on a, 
1634, and nine times between then and July 16 the same esse was 
eet ated spun. The’ work, proved lees the uaralite speci 
are too long, The piece is considered the joint production of 
and Champmeslé, the plan of the drama being by the latter. Ragotin 
(diminutive of Ragot, «little man). 

* Les Avantures du Baron de Fomeste, Pts, i. and ii. 1617, Los 
Avantures du baron de Fomeste..... Edition nonvelle angmentée de 
rlosiewa remargies histrhiey de Tilsuive scrtce de Yeuteur, dete 
par Jui méme, et de Ja bibliothéqne de M* Guillaume enrichie de notes 

M***, Cologne, 1799; Amsterd. 1731. Revue et annotée par 

” Merimée, Paris, 1885. See K. Réaume, Erude historique et itté- 
raire sur A. d’Aubigné, 1883. 8°. And Victor Fournel, Le Roman 
Comique. 
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contrast to Foneste is the Ssignour Enay (va), 0 
i. as eet the provincial 
sentations of rou, manners 
in which the author lived are delineated, and he 
exhibited, in lively und etriking colours, what ne boon 
le ridicule Campagnard, ‘The absurdities of the 
aien st Pere hace oe painted by Furetire,’ in his 


Roman Bovnorors,? 


rather a series of scenes and incidents than a continuous 
story, which, in the commencement, describes the ridiculous 
courtship by a counsellor, called Nicodemus, of Javotte, the 


ele for tenpence a shect, and teading iis causes for 
fees. Matters are almost finally arranged, when every 


aa called Tmeretia, who claimed a previous persiet of 
; and before Nicodemus had diventang! 
from this engagement, another lover presented himsclf, 


+ Antoine Furetiére was born in Paris in 1620, After he had been 
received a advocute, and eyen obtained some iuw uppointments, he 
‘Passed into orders, und obtained the benefice of Chalivoy. His second 
‘work—(it had been only by a volume of indifferent poetry, 


arrivés au royanme de I’éloquence (1658), a satire on 
[pee won him admission into the Krench Academy, 
1603, His naire Universe! de la langue Frangoise, which was 
the of that known under the name of Dictionnairo de ‘Tre 
as. ‘was not edited till after his death; for, having published a pre- 
liminary discourse, the farther printing was interdict ot hy the French 
Aca which accused him of having purloined the materials which 
Aunasse for» similar work, Much was write on bul ses 

ake subject of this controversy, and Furetiére spent the ecncluding 
(jesse of hs le fa publishing ibe agnor ha fornesasmoalates, which, 
‘according to the expression uf one of the historins of the academy, 
‘*ne donnent pas une trop bonne idée de son esprit, et qui en donnent 


A ‘cted 
bythe enemies he bad thus lled the scademy. 
aca Tot supplied during bis iiebat on is death the acne” 

ented ie surviving resentment, by forbidding Bayle, his meeesur, 
to pryscres hiss 


Te Roman ouvruge comiyae, Paris, 1655, 1864, 1868, 
1380, 1683. = Bee ere 1704 1714. Nancy, 1712, 1713, 
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ut 

out in the purchase of old china, and black-letter books 
with wooden bindings. His dress formed a memorial of 
all the fashions that had prevailed in France for two cen- 
turies, In order to qualify herself for such a husband, 
Jayotte had been allowed to frequent an assembly of wits, 
which was attended by a young gentleman, called 

who persuaded her to elope with him. 

In this romance there are some spirited sketches, con- 
siderable fertility of delineation, and knowledge of the 
human character; but the portraits, like those in the Roman 
Comique, too often degenerate into caricatures.’ 

1 La rraie Histoire: Comiquo de Francicn, par Nicolus de Moulinet 
Sir du Fae [i Chants Sore (Sieur de Shavigny, re, 1897-1674), 

irpasses Searron’s “* Roman ie” in int layin, 
Hee seta tea eet itl aon, Yee an flyers nies) of Deen 
society. "Tooke ivi, eppeared in 1022, uhe year in which wes pab- 
lished! the second volume of the Astrea (see infra) ; and e's 
“ Cytharon” book i, came oat in 19, The sorsance isan atte 
avowed by the anther, to resnseitate the Rabelaisian kind of writing, 
counteraction of the tedious and prolix compositions which were becoming. 
fashionable, Francion betrays throughout Spanish influences: it is 9 
romance of the picaresque school. Its delineations of the manners of the 
siudent. The book bad immense 


Mingaltis now recognized to bo « literary delineation of Sorel hima 
Molitre seems to bo indebted to Francion for sevoral ideas, ‘Thus 
the lines: 
jaand sur tne personne on prétend so riglor 

tne ie ae onan il pep Ay 

Et ce west point du tout Ja prendre pour modéle, 

“Monsieur, que de tirusser et de cracher comme elle 
seem suggested by a passage in bk. i, of Francion : “Ce west pas imiter 
‘un homme que do —— ou de toussor comme Ini.” 

‘Before the appearance of Cyrano’s “ Histoire Comique des Kxtats de Ia 

Jane,” Sorel puls in the mouth of Hortensins, one ‘of hig characters, the 
plan of a voyage wo the Mooa, 
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Porrrrcan Romance. 


‘The origin of this species of romance has been traced as 
far back as the Crropmp1a of Xenophon. Whether that 
_ celebrated performance be intended as a romance or his- 
tory, has been the one of much controversy. The basis 
ites the events of the life of Cyrus, 





embrace the period from his birth to his sixteenth year, 
must be entirely the offspring of the author's imagnation, 

Tam not certain, whether under this class of romances 
I should comprehend the 


‘The romance of Francion was translated into English and German, 
‘Exasperated by the growing favour shown to the pastoral romance of 
acres had ss caes Bexgries, Botel sorpotad a Extravagant, 
des fantaisies amoureuses, Ton voit les impert:nences des romans 
4a pode, 1687. In some editions the work was namod onthe title: 
pas Arman which ‘word explains its sone, It is an imitation of 
Guicote, “Lpsie x demented uhrough reading pstoral romances 
ts the calling of a shepherd, as the knight of La Mancha did 
hi-errant, In wn endeavour to recover his hat, which had 
t in the branches of an old willow, he falls into the hollow trunk, 
fall of recent reading, with marvellous adventares and metamor- 
photos on the brain, he fancies himeelf transformed into a treo, and 
Argues lenruedly with those who endeavour to undeceive him. 
Bare Extravagant (English translation, 1653 aud 1660), which a 
8 4 satire upon all pastoral and romantic works, exercised 
Hees influence in ical the decline of the storal novel. 
understood 








sras imitate by Du Verdier in his, Cheraior Hypocondriaque, 
by Olervile in his Gancon Hatravogant, and by Thomas Corvells i hs 
metrical comedy, Bergers Extravagauts, 1658. 

Borel ie also tho author of Palyundre, bistro 3% Comigae, 1648, which 
contains the adventures of five or six persor of. Pay RRO aE 

“originaux "the smart many the ‘roteaque po Poe, the awning sche. 
mist, the parasite, ew, In L'Isie de Portrits, scribed to Sorel, is a re 
View of the different classes of picture, ‘The work is a mordant satire on 
fie feabio of portnite which had recently become diffused in Ltertare 
Sorel is, perhups, also the author of Aventures Sutiriquos 
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Urori' 


of Sir Thomas More, Eerything in that work is indeed 
imaginary; but, as no particular story is carried on, it may 
rather be accounted a political treatise than a romance. 
Like the writings of other ative politicians, its origin 
was derived from the Republic of Plato. ‘The Utopia, like 
the. Conta durcalth of that philoso per, is io Sieel poate 
of a nation which would indeed be poor and wretched, but 
which in the representation of the author is ly 
happy. By the dotail of its institutions, he obliquely cen- 
sures the defects of existing governments, and proposes a 
more perfect model as a subject of imitation. 
The author feigns, that while at Antwerp he had met 
with a porson of the namo of Raphael, who had accom- 
panied ico Vespucci to the New World, While on 
Bie voyage he had visited the island of Utopia, the name 
of which imports its non-existence.’ The first book, which 
is merely introductory, contains a dialogue chiefly on 
government, that passed between the author and this 
Jmaginary person. Ta the second book, the traveller gives 
2. geographical deseription of the island; the relations of 
the inhabitants in social life, their magistrates, their arts, 
their systems of war and religion. On the latter subject, 
which could hardly be expected from the practice of the 


abitant de Ia basse region de In lune, 1625. This is directed * contre 
Iw mnalice insupportable des esprits de ce Sicle.” V, Fournier, Le Roman 
Comique, ete. 

In 166, Fanean (or Langlois), in Le Tembeau des Romans, satirieed 
‘the romances of chivalry, and also the Astrée and the Argenis, The 
Don Qaichotte Gascon Was also levelied against the Asirée; and, more 
than # century later, the same crusade was renewed by Pare 8 
“Voyage Merveilleax du Prince Fan F 
Pasis, 1735, which was more especially a 
Re! Vusage des Romans, ete. 

‘Likeling vere aureus nee minus salutaris quam festions de ome 
Roiputlice stain, deque nova Insula Utopia...” Louvain, probably 
Jn 1517, “An English translation by Rapbe ‘Hobynson, was published 
in London in 1551, and another r by Bisby Burnet in 1684, Of both 
versions numerons editions, as well as French, Italian, German, ete., 
translations appeared 

* Ciroria, or Nowhereland. Utopia was the name of the kingdom of 
Grangousier, see Rabelais, 
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author, the most, unbounded toleration is granted. The 
greater of the inhabitants believed in one Spirit, all- 
Peet and alpscraiing: ‘but others practised the wor- 
ship of heroes, and the adoration of stars. A communit 
of wealth is a fundamental prineiple of this republic, ané 
the structure what might be expected from such a basis. 
Indeed the interest of the Utopix arises solely from the 
classic elegance of its style, and the curiosity which is 
naturally felt concerning the sentiments of distinguished 
characters. 


‘his work was written about 1516, and soon became the 
admiration of all the classical scholars of the age, An 
English translation, by Robinson, has been published by 
‘Mz. Dibdin, with a literary introduction? life of Sir 
‘More has been written by his son-in-law, Roper, 
by his great-grandson, More, and more recently by Mr. 
Cayley: but the subject is too copions and important to 
ailmit of abridgment here. The splendour of his legal ac- 
quirements, tho unrivalled felicity of his tempor, and, 
above all, the depth and elegance of his classical learning 
must elicit our admiration, if we consider the country in 
wich ‘he lived, the multiplicity and importance of ‘his 
avocations, and’ his premature fate—* Quid tandem non 
pracstitisset admirabilis ista naturae felicitas, si hoc 
ingenium instituisset Italia, si totum Musarum sacris 
vacaret, si ad justam frugem ac velnti autumnum suum 
maturuissct ?” 
Sir Thomas More's “Utopia,”? suggested many specula- 
tive works, somewhat in the form of a romance, concerni 
perfect systems of government. Of this description is 


eee inied “from Sir H. Eilis's Copy, with additional notes and 
” R, Roberts, Boston, 1878.” in the first edition of the 
Utopia, io given e curious set of characters, the “ Utopiensium alpbi- 


The Jesuit Biderman’s “Utopia Didaci Bemardini . . . seu eles 
rmusici, quibus Iudiera mixtim,” Dilinga 16, has little but the nama in 
common with More's work—it is a tissue of adventures, fables, and 


novelettes. 

1 Memoirs of @ certain Island adjacent to the Ki of Utopin, 
wien by shred ator of het cmt {Bins Haywood] naw 
tronsiated into English, @ about 1720. Ihis is, however, merely 
8 vehicle for romantic. 8, et. 
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The Commonweslth of Oceana, by James Harrington 
(2611-1677), which sppenced in Hngland abont the 
partes ropa ta pethepe ds woot reo abd 
a fect, ic, is perl 8 the most rat 
iki prodctions, ‘Taaded property ehould faralal tg 
CoE Cea abcd wore A Tiabs Bt ‘and should be limited in 
regard of the individual owner to a maximum annual value 
of £2,000. The executive should frequently change bands. 
‘These are the fundamental principles whereon the author 
elaborated with much detail his ideal state.* 


Taz Arcenis 


of John Barclay is ust numbered Anes ee 
manees, though, I think, it is entitled to be 

more from the disquisitions introduced, than pier 
very obvious analogy which the story bears to politi 
incidents. 

The author was of a Scotch family, but was born in 
France in 1582, Offended, it is said, at the request of 
James L. to translate the Arcadia into Latin, he comy 
the is, to show he could write a better ori, It 
was completed and Te in 1621, which was the year 
of the ied deat! 

Argenis is represented as the daughter and heiress of 
Moliander, ‘king of of Sicily, and the romance bishy consists 
of the war carried on to obtain her hand, by two rivals, 
Lycogenos, a rebellious subject of Meliandor, and Poliar- 
chus, prince of Gaul.* 

Tt is generally believed that all the incidents in the 
rake have an allusion to the political transactions which 

place in France during the War of the League, but it 


+ Seo R, yon Moll, Die Geschichte und Literatur der Staats-Wissen- 
sehaften, Erlangen, ie bd. i. 190, 191, An account of numerous 
fictions of this order will iin Mobs work, 
He MBetoroon which date i the end of the century numerous sitions 
und translations of the work were published. English translations 
speared in 1636 and in 1772. 8ro. Dr. Gurnett notes in the Dictionary 
CP PNational Biography (at “a trandation of the Argenis by Ben 
Toogon wag entered ut Tationers! Hall on Oct, 1628, but was never 
Pe? Calderon's Argenis y Roliurvoisderived from this romance, LE. 
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is difficult to determine with precision what are the par- 
ticular events or characters represented, Tach commen- 
tator fas a lied them necording to his own fancy, for 
ite nature mathe the composition gave am; 
Meliander, however, it scems to be universal 
eae Jntended for Henry IIL Argenis typifies the 
succession of the crown ; Lycogenes is the family of Qui 
or the whole faction of the league; Poliarchus, 
or the aggregate of his party, ‘The most minu 
in the romance have been also historically applied, but in 
a manner so forced and capricious, that the salght as 
plausibly be wrested to correspond with ‘he politi 
events in any age or country, as those which metre 
France towards the close of the sixteenth century.’ On 
the whole, there sR little to distinguish the 
from the common heroic romance, excey NG that there are 
hardly any episodes introduced, and it contains a 
great number of political disquisitions, i in which such high 
monarchical notions are generally expressed, that the 
ee has been frequently accused as the advocate of 
arbitrary principles of government, We aro informed in 
a Latin life of Barclay, that it was a favourite work of 
Cardinal Richelieu, and suggested to him many of his 
Political expedionts. r, the poet, recommends Arge- 
nis to his Peeaiopadate as Rose and Lady Hesketh, as 
“the most am romance that ever was written.” “Tt 
is,” says he in a letter to the former, “intere: ina 
high idler in factlent than can be imagined—full 
of surprises which the reader never forestalls, and yet free 
from all entanglement and confusion. ‘The style, too, ap- 
to me to be such as would not dishonour Tacitus 
.”* The Latinity, however, of Barelay, has, on the 


S-Asoopons keys have been sided which expleia many of the 
sharactar snd allsous inthe work. Those keys were syn M- Dupont, 
written under the inspiration of Jérome Aléandre, bone ot 
Barclay. ‘Two works on the Argenis have recently a i Banos 
zziden Bosshor, De Jonnnis Barclaii Argenide, ota, Pais, 1874, and 


A.D it, Puris, 1875, This eon- 
tains an peer neers: A cree 
# Tt was certain; by many of his contemporaries, and 


Grotius bighh Rota alse Coleridge, Literary Rem: vol. i. 
Lond, 1836, pe i Dulas wie ada (p 93) Belay 
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other hand, been severely ridiculed by J. Isla in the cele. 
brated Spanish work, Historia del famoso Predicador 
Fray Gerundio, lib, i. p, 71, “There you have the Scotch- 
nap, John Barclay, who would not say echortatio to eseupe 
the flames, but paracnesis, which signifies the same, but is 
a little more of the Greek; nor obedire, but decedere, which 
is of more abstruse signification, and is equivocal into the 
bargain.” 
Though the beautiful fiction of 


Txremacxvs, 
which has much in common with, and was doubtless sug- 
gested to Fénelon by the Argenis, be rather an epic poem 
in prose, than a romance, it seems to have led the way to 
several political romances, or, at least, to have nourished a 
taste for this species of composition. 

The Cyropwdia of Xenophon, which may be considered 
perhaps as the origin of all political romance, seems more 
particularly to have suggested two works, which appeared 
in France about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, 


Ins Voraces pz Oynvs 


(1727, 1780, 1806, English translation, 1780). Of these 
the above-named is by the Chevalier Ramsay, the friend 
of Eénelon, and tutor to the sons of the Pretender, The 
author has chosen, as the subject of his romance, that 
part of the life of Gyrus, which extends from the sixteenth 
to the fortieth year of his age, a period of which nothing 
is said in the Oyropedia, During this interval, Ramsay 
has made his hero travel according to fancy, and by this 
means takes occasion to describe the manners, religion, 
and policy, of the countries which are visited, as also some 
of the principal events in their history. The Persian prince 
wanders through Greece, Syria, and Bgypt, and in the 


departures from conventional correctness, admires his fertility and 
variety, but says of the plot (p. 85), “hoc primum maxime totius operis 
summa turbatur quod tam longinguo ambita circumseribuntur res, ut 
‘vix eas amplecti vol attenta mens possit, confundimur enim ab initio, 
‘9¢ personarum numero, et eventorum frequentia,” 
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course of his journey enjoys ong philosophical and political 
conversations with Zoroaster, Solon, and the prophet 
Daniel. What is said concorning the manners of the 
different nations, is fortified by passages from the ancient 
philosophers and poets, ‘The author exhibits considerable 
acquaintance with chronology and history, and enters pro- 


mind of a youn uctian Site The only romantic 
incident is the love of Cyrus for Cassandana, which occu- 
Pies a considerable part of the first book, where the usual 
obstacles of the prohibition of parents, and a powerful 
rival, are drei to the happiness of the lovers, In 


pes, 
vulous part he is made to act in his travels, A serious 

ism was written by the Ptre Vinot, to which Ramsay 
made a suitable reply. The other work, 





Le Repos pp Cyrus" 


Mediu, 

Tete bat ons ie pe asa eg Sea 
‘Most: of the works which come reget | 
cal Romances, are but little interesting in 

mankind have long been tatisGed of the folly Tag 
tions perfect systems of government. 

in a history of fiction, there are only two kinds of comy 
tions, which seem entitled to minute analysis; first, 


earliest models of a peculiar series of romances; and 
Sesnnly Abb mibaiet peut action of the exlac to Git 


* By the Abbé Jy Pernetti, 5 tou, Paris, 1732, 








however, the most distinguished work of the clase 4 is 80 
well known and popular, that any detail concerning it 
might appear tiresome and superfitious. ‘This is peculi 

the case with the Tez#m4qve, which has been familiar to 
every one almost from childhood; and accordingly, it is 
more suitable to analyze the next most perfect. specimen, 
which, in the class of political romances, happens not to 
be very generally known. In this view it may be proper 
to give some account of the romance of 


Sernos. 


‘This work, which was first, published in 1731," was written 
by the Abbé Terrasson,a Savant, who in his Aoge, pronounced 
by D'Alembert,’ is represented as at the head of the prac- 
lena peslomeiece of iia eps +/Oalma, taal nail cove 
‘he was so far,” saya D’Alembert, “ from soliciting favours, 
that he did not know the names of the persons by whom 
they were distributed, More » philosopher than Demo- 


critus, he did not even deign to laugh at the absurdities of 
his contemporaries; and equally indifferent about others 
and himself, he seemed to contemplate from the planet 
Saturn the Earth which we inhabit.” 

The author of Sethos feigns, in his preface, that his 
work is translated from the Greck MS, of a writer who 

robably lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, After 
Bestiwtiee dubiprasis onthe TAsnka ce Gud perheaea cl 
than due on the Voyages de Cyrus, he observes, that his 
romance does not merely contain, like these Works, a 
course of education, but the practical application of its 
Principled to thavaxisd events ol ite. Another object ot tat 
rasson was to exhibit whatever had been ascertained con- 
cerning the antiquities, manners, and customs of the 
ancient Egyptians, or the orizin of sciences and arts. Tt is 
in this view, perhaps, that Sethos is chiefly valuable, and 
in fact there would be few antiqnarian works more precious, 

1 An English translation by Mr. Lediard aj in 1732. 

77 éllosion sa la prsonno et ls onrrage bs 
1760. 
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had the author, who was profoundly learned, arnenter 
notes the original authorities from which he ved his 


Shout Ay years before the Trojan war, Osoroth, when 
somewhat advanced in life, succeeded to the throne of 


[Livre i). Osoroth, who has many traits of character in 
common with Louis XV., is represented as one of those 
feeble, indolent, and indifferent princes, who are the best 
or worst of kings as chanee furnishes them with good or 
bad administrators of the royal authority. ‘This monarch 
committed the management of state affairs to Nepthe ; and 
what seemed to the public an enlightened choice, was 
nothing but the result of his natural indifference, In fact, 
the queon governed admirably, partly owing to her own 
distinguished talents, and partly to the counsels of Amedes, 
asage whom she consulted on every important occurrence. 
‘When Sethos was eight years old, the queen, whose health 
had been long enfeebled, was seized with a dangerous illness, 
Meanwhile Osoroth, who, though the monarch of a great 


of her death, the destiny of Sethos might depend on this 
worthless woman, [p. 21]. She at length expired, after 
ing intrusted her non to the wise Amodea [p. 37], and 
eiga at the same moment, consigned to the young 
prince casket, of precious jewels, recommending to him 
above all carefully to preserve a heart-shaped emerald, 
oe with figures in relief of Osiris, Isis, and Horus 
As the solemn invocations for the health of Nepthe had 
afforded the author an opportunity of representing some 
of the religions rites of Eeypt . 26, ote.], her pompous 
alee eeey ibtog ahetp ooesraton 
* ‘The author has given occasional footnotes, which might doubtless, 
however, have been with advantage more frequent. 
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[pp. 42, ete]. ‘The Bgyptians, according to Herodotus, 
Were the first people who believed in the immortality of 
the soul, and it appeared from the simplicity of 
palaces, compared with the magnificence of their tombs, 
that they were less oceupied with their transitory dwellings 
on earth than with the prospect of their everlasting abodes. 
Ere the body of a prince could be conveyed by Charon to 
the Tnbyrinth in the amidst of Lake Mouia,-a judgeeni 
whether the deceased was worthy of funeral rites, was 
nounced by forty-one just and inexorable judges. The 
igh pricet of Memphis deliverod on the present occasion 
a foneral-oration on the late queco—" Portrait,” aya 
D'Alembert, “que Tacite eut admiré, et dont Platon ent 
conseillé la lecture a tous ies Rois.” 

On the death of Nepthe the wicked Daluca having first 
become regent (Livre ii. p. 80, ete.], and being afterwards 
espoused by Osoroth, formed an administration, which was 
a complete contrast to that of the late queen, Hor dislike 
PRESSE wae dinccased Uy giving: birth 16 tvo' oOaERe 
iii, p, 196), and in order that her muchinations against 
that prince might succeed, she began by corrupting the 
morals of the court [p, 87]. The progress of depravity, 
and the methods by which it was produced, are pourtrayed 
with much force of satire, Meanwhile the education of 
Sethos commenced, a subject which is introdneed by ® 
beautiful but succinct account of the state of science and 
arts in Egypt, as also by a description of the palace and 
gardens of the kings of Memphis, which formed one vast 
museum, stored with every means of exercising the talents 
and preserving the knowledge of mankind. 

admirable genius of young Sethos seconded well 
the instructions of the sage Amedes, who prepared him by 
every exercise of mind and body for those trials which, 
from his situation, would probably ensue, Several in. 
stances of the prince's courage and address are related, as 
his being the first who descended from the Great Pyramid 
[l. iii, 199, ote] with his face towards the spectators, 
nd his taking captive a huge serpent which laid waste a 
province of the Kingdom [Iii p. 194-5}, After having 
given sufficient proofs of prudence and courage, Amedes 
resolved secretly to procure for his pupil, now sixteen years 
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, the supreme honour of initiation, a dignit 

“ec only be attained by uncommon fortitude 

ings [p. 204, 229). ‘whole process of mgust 
ccremony—the sw ous temples, and , and 
gardens of the Egyptian priosts, are finely de and 
form by much the most interesting portion of the work. 

Preparatory to the initiation, Amedes having obtained 
Mea ere s to visit for a few months the 

ted him by night to the Great: 
Syma ir iit 99, ete. They it, and reached 
aé length that mysterious Well, concerning which so much 
has been said by travellers (Clarke's Travels, vol. iii. p. 
138, ete.). Down this they descended by little secret staps 
of iron, and approached two brazen gates, which opened 
softly, but shut with a tremendous crash. Sethos beheld 
‘at a distance, through iron grates, high illuminated arcades, 
and heard the most harmonious music, which he was told 
by Amedes (who had been himself initiated) proceeded 
from priests and priestesses in a subterraneous temple. 
He was also informed that he had now an opportunity of 
entering on the trials pepenicey to initiation, —trials 
which required the most heroic ‘courage and greatest 
prudence. Sethos, of course, determined to proceed, un- 
dismayed by an alarming inscription on the portal through 
which he now passed. 

After leaving Amedes, Sethos walked more than a league 
without discovering any new object. He came at length 
to an iron door, and a little farther on to three men, 
“armés d’un casque Re chargé d'une tete d’Anubis: 

c'est ce qui donna de faire de ces trois 
hommes les trois tetes du Kas Gerber, ‘qui permettoit 
Ventrée de I'Enfer sans en sortie” (Ed. Paria, 
1731, tom. ii, p. 218-9]. idea i i eee through 
the whole of author's subterraneous description, and 
is doubtless the foundation of Warburton’s hypothesis 
concerning the sixth book of Virgil. The author relates 
in a mott striking manner the corporeal purification of 
Sethos by fire and water and air, sul i 
soul is in like manner refined by invocations and instruc- 
tions, by silence, solitude, and neglect, 

At ‘the conclusion of his initiation Sethos was conducted 

™ AA 
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through all the subterrancan abodes of the priests, the 
eterption of which is almost copied from the sith book 
of Virgil. No class of men have been so splendid in their 
buildings as priests, and as Egypt was the country of all 
others in which they were most powerful, they had no- 
where erected such magnificent structures, Nothing can 
be more happy than Terraston's picture of the subtermmnean 
Blysiam, sod the art with which ho prestal cou i 

to those 


i eg) 
Sothos departed for the scat of war, where he distinguished. 
himeelf, not merely by his wonderful valour, but by extra- 


ordinary warlike ‘inventions. Owing, however, to the 
treachery of the general of Memphis, who bad boon com- 
manded by Queen Daluca to rid her of Scthos, he was 
desperately wounded, and left for dead in a nocturnal 
skirmish with the enemy. Being afterwards discovered to 
be alive by some Ethiopian soldiers, he was sold by them 
as a slave to the Phoenicians, whom ho accompanied in a 
great expedition to Taprobana (Ceylon), After the esta- 
blishment of the Phomicians on that island, Sethos, now 
under the name of Cheres, recommended himsclf 
strongly to the commander of the expedition by his wisdom 
and yalour, that he is furnished with a flect to make 
voyage of discovery round Africa [l. vi. p. 68]. In th 
enterprise Sethos unites the skill of Columbus with 
benevolence of Cook and the military genius of Cresar 
he encourages industry, works metals, and trades i 
precious stones, among others the pantarbe! which protected 
from fire, and the sideropecile, He civilizes Guinea, 


2 Cf, Heliodorus, sce supra, i, p, 27. 





evie, he had vainly sought in marriage. In- 

telligen is imposture having reached Sathos, he 
arrived in Egypt, still bearing the name of Cheres (1. x,], 
defeated Asares under the walls of Hieropolis, and dro 
him back to Arabia, Sethos was i 


aa force he had anew assembled. 
While engaged in this war, the Princess Mnevie, anxious 
eats of Heliopolis with respect to his destiny, which 
ishes another opportunity to the author of ‘giving a 
tation, in which he excels, of the solemn witchery 


postor in presence of the king and princes, The slave 
instantly recognizes his master, and the true Sethos, at 
“paeimes his disguise, gives incontestable 


prosts of tity, Osoroth i ly resigns the 
crown in his favour, and Daluca poisons herself. Sethos, 
reigning five days, and causing his name to be in- 

in the list of the kings of Egypt as Sethos Sosis, 

the Conservator, gives up the kingdom to his 

er Prince Beon, one of the sons of Daluca, Not 

with this, he procures the consent of the Princess 

his second brother Pemphos, who had 

ad to her, Sothos himself, with the title 

rvator, retires to the temples of the priests 
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of Memy 841), whither ambassadors are 
pert ee te Ikings, and he a uinee aay 
enanlind by bialtactbore 

‘This extravagant disinterestedness of the hero, in resign- 
ing his kingdom to one brother and his mistress to another, 
is the circumstance at which the reader of Sethos is most 
disappointed and displeased. ‘Terrascon might consider 
the summum bonum as consisting in geometry and retire- 
ment, but this is not the general sentiment of the readers 
of romance. It is very sublime, indeed, to give up a 
kingdom and a mistress, but the Conservator of 
must have sometimes thought, and the readers of 
yrill always think that he hd betier have relained them 

oth :— 

Lorsque Je prate a tous un main secourable, 
Par quel destin faut il que ma vertu m'aceable! 

Indeed, the wholo of the attr part of Sethos—his voyage 
PanteAtemsand Mistwase Eh impostor, are in~ 
sufferably tiresome. ‘The earlier books, however, are un- 
commonly interesting, aud D’Alembert, while he confesses 
that the hy and erudition which the author had 
gotstal areola $5 Cha taste of an age and nation 
which sacrificed every thing to amusement, declares,  qu’il 
Riyie’aied)'dans{le. Sélésanque qui approche dua tceae 
nombre de caracttres, de traits de morale, de reflexions 
fines et de discours quelquefois sublimes qu’on trouve 
dans Séthos.” “The author of Sethos,” says Gibbon 
Miscellanies, vol. iv. p. 195), “was a scholar and philoso- 
pher. His book has far more originality and variety than 
‘Telemachus: yet Sethos is Ear and Telemachus will 
he immortal. ‘That harmony of style, and tho great talent of 
speaking to the heart and passions, which Fénelon pos- 
sessed was unknown to Terrasson, I am no} 
that Homer was adinired by the one and criticized by the 
other.” Indeed ‘Terrasson is better known, at least in 
this country, as a sccond Zoilus,’ than as the author of 
Sethos. 

Bosides its intrinsic merit, the romance of Sethos is 
curios, as heing the foundation of the hypothesis con- 

1 A reference to ‘Terrasson’s “Dissertation critique sur I'Tlinde 
d'Homére, 1712.” 
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corning the sixth book of the Ameid maintained by War- 
burton in his Divine Legation of Moses, which was first 
iblished in 1738, seven years after the appearance of 
s, Servius, one of the earliest commentators on 
had long ago remarked [on Aon, vi. 1], that many 
ma lesan of the Bay ptina theology (fa pr altars 
found learning of the tian fl ftarae aie 
cantons alexa 2g ioram).. saligaia tartied 
on through the whole e on's description of the 
dwellings of the Egyptian priests, and the 
initiation of his hero, “ Mais on voit clairement dans les 
trois épreuves du feu, de I'ean et de Mair, les trois purifica- 
tions que les ‘ames doivent essuyer avant que de revenir a 
Merete dnrclua ennd. otto tes Daina meeneenntiee 
dans le sixitme livre de son Endide [v. 742]: infectum 
dluitur scelus aut exuritur igni, sans omettre la circon- 
stance de la agrees a Tair agité ou aux ventas Le 
flouve d’oubli ot la porte Fivoirs y ont leur place” [tom, 
9, liv, iii p. 244]. And again, “J'aurois liew de faire ici 
fiiel firoottion jectablaila a ellen, des jponton qui’ entre: 
t une deseription des Bnfers,—Qu’il me soit permis 
Pabiisdlens ee) Shoets que J'ai apprises, et de mettre au 
jour ce qui se passoit dans les entrailles de la terre et sous 
eile impéadteable du plus profond silence, A. peine 
Sethos fut il descendu dans le souterrain du coté du temple 
supérieus, qu'il fut extromement, surpris dentendre 
cris d'enfans. Orphée qui en avoit été surpris comme lui, 
supposa ue les enfans morts & la mamelle étoient 
placés a Yentrée des enfers :" 
Continuo sudites voces, yagitus et ingens, 
Tnfantumgue anime flentes in limine primo; 
Quos dulois vite exortes, ot ab ubare raptos 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbn. 
Bineis vi. 426, ete, 


“Bn' avancant toujours Sethos se trouva dans un liew 
enchant qu'on appelloit I'Blisée, ., . Le jour ee tiroit 
den haut dans toute Vétendué du Sol. Mais comme il 


tomboit jusqu'au fond dune hauteur de cent quarante pis, 
yreteit aoRsliy teu cintiees Goe' artren’ dct 'oa Susdin 


4 Bd, 1731, liv. iv. t 2, p. 377, 8. 
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4oit rempli Paffoiblissant encore, il sembloit que Yon ne 
jouissoit en plein jour que d'un clair de lune... Cést 
ee qui fist na‘tre a Ia pensce de donner A YElisée 
un Soleil et des astres particuliers ;” 
— Solemque suum sua sidera sorunt, 
Zn, vi. 641, 


Terrasson, however, declares, that the allegories of the 
Egyptians “ sont peu de chose en comparaison des m: 
de Cérés instita¢s a Dleusine sur le modéle de ceux d'Isis,” 
Now Warburton, in the second book of his Divine Legation, 
while inculeating that all legislators have confirmed the 
belief in a future state of rewards and punishments by 
the establishment of mysteries, contends that the allegorical 
descent of Hneas into hell was no other than an enigmati- 
cal representation of his initiation into the Eleusinian 
«mysteries, “which came originally from Egypt, the fountain 
head of legislation.” On this system he attempts to show 
that the whole progress through Tartaras and Elysium is 
symbolically conformable to what has been ascertained 
concerning the mysteries. This appropriation of Warburton, 
was first remarked by Cooper in his Life of Socrates, where 
he says, “Warburton supposes the whole sixth book of 
the Aineid to bea description of the Hleusinian mysteries, 
which, though he lets i for his own, was borrowed, 
or more properly stolen, from a French romance, entitled 
the Life of Sethos.” Gibbon, in his Critical Obscrvations 
on the Sixth Book of the Heid, where he completely 
refutes Warburton’s hypothesis, remarks, that “Some 
have sought for the Poetic Hell in the mines of Epirus, 


what belonged to another (Letters to a late Professor of 








CHAPTER XL 


PASTORAL ROMANCE,—SANNAZZARO’S ARCADIA, — MONTE 
MAYOR'S DIANA, — D’URFE's ASTRER, — SIR PHILIF 
SIDNEY’S ARCADIA, 


Pe seen ed eee plane that pacer 
mance occupied a among the comparati 
few and uninteresting ee Moiiias ob the anceantah a 
that one very perfect specimen of this sort of com] ation, 
the Daphnis and Chloe of Longus, was presented to the 
world in the earliest ages of romance. Niwas toes 
pected, accordingly, that when the taste for prose fiction 
hecame more prevalent than formerly, this easy and agree- 
able species of pampoetion should not have been neglected. 
The very circumstance of so many works having appeared, 
of which the chief subject was turmoil and slaughter, led 
the mind, by a natural association, to wish to repose amid 
pastoral delights ; and the beautiful deseriptions of rural 
nature, which occasionally occurred in chivalrous romance, 
would suggest the idea of compositions devoted to the 
description of rustie manners and pastoral enjoyments. 
Another circumstance contributed perhaps to the formation 
of this taste. Virgil was one of the poets whose names 
had been venerated even amid the thickest shades of igno- 
rance, and his works, at the first revival of literature, 
became the highest subject of wonder and imitation. Of 
his divine productions, the Eclogues form a Satine 
part, and when books and manuscripts were scarcely to 
procured, were probably the portion of his writings mot 
reals known. This, perhaps, contributed in ni 
siderable degree to form a taste for pastoral co: sions, 
while the comparative easiness of the task nation 
authors to write the whole, or the greater part, of ee in 
prose, and frequently to combine with ruder materials the 
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descriptions and images of that bard, who was the object 
of universal admiration, 

EDitcing tho willie epoesin dood. rosetta seri nadiestg 
had been frequent, but they partook more of the nature of 
the eclogue, or drama, than of romance, The vapid pro- 
ductions of the Troubadours contained, not the adventures 
of rural characters, but insipid or affected descriptions of 
nature. Among the works of the Trouveurs, there are 
some pastorals on the loves and adventures of seen 
and shepherdesses. In these there is often a good 
nature and naivetS in the dialogue, but they differ little 
from each other. A poet goes out to walk, it is always in 
spring, and meets a beautiful shepherdess. Sometimes 

calls in to her assistance the surrounding shepherds, 
who come up with all expedition, and put the lover to fight ; 
but she more commonly accepta his propositions, of which 
the fulfilment is often very cireumstantially described. 

‘The 

Axzro 


of Boccaccio, which is a prose idyllium with poetical 
8, bears a strong resemblance to the pastorals of 
¢ Troubadours but is more rich in rural description. 
The scene is laid in ancient Etruria: seven nymphs re- 
count the story of their loves, and each story concludes 
with eclogues, which were tho first in the Italian language. 
Ameto, # young hunter, presides over this amorous as- 
sembly, whose adventures, lke those in all subsequent 
romances, refer to real characters, as has 


pastoral 
xplained in a long letter by Sansovino [the editor of. the 


Ameto, Venice, 1545]; but his discoveries and clucidations 
are little interesting, exept those which relate to Fiammetta 
and her loves with Caleone, by whom Boceaccio himself is 


designated. 
Boceaccio’s Tdyllium may be justly regarded as the pro- 
totype of the 
Axcapra’ 


of Sannazzaro (1458-1530), which was written towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, and which, though it cannot 


) ‘The first edition was published at Venice in 1502, 
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itself be considered as a pastoral romance, 
have first opened the field to that species 

Like the Ameto, it consists partly of verse and 
prose» mode of writing which was adopted in all 


yuent romances. Of these, indeed, the prose 
Hreeie constitutes the largest proportion, and sonnets 
or eclogues are only occasionally introduced. for frei 
of variety, or as a species of interlude. The Arcadia, how- 
ever, is about equally divided between prose and verse, 
the principal intention of the author, as appears from. his 
own words, being to write a series of eclogues; and he 
seems to have intermixed the prose relations merely in 
order to connect them. Nor does the Arcadia properly 
comprehend any story with a commencement and ¢onelu- 
sion, which has always been considered essential to a 
romance. It entirely consists of a description of the em- 
ployments and amusements of shepherds, whose actions 
and sentiments are generally well adapted to the simplicity 
of pastoral life. The author, who, under the names of 
Ergasto and Sincero, is a principal character in the work, 
ratios from Ttaly, on aecount of some love disappointment 
|, toa plain on the summit of Mount Partenio, a 
region in Arcadia [Pr. 1], possessed solely by 
coarse ‘The pastoral inhabitants of this district meet 
together, and complain in alternate strains of the cruelty 
of their respective mistresses [Egloga 1, 4, 8]. ‘They celé- 
brate the festival of their goddess Pales [Pr. 8], or 
assemble round the tomb of some deceased bee ee ‘antl 
rehearse his praise (Pr. 5]. Under the name 
whom the author feigns to have been the most respectable 
Sibyl of Arcadia, he laments the death of his mother. 
Funeral games are performed at her sepulchre, and 
Ergasto distributes prizes Bate those who ereel in the various 
eaed (Pr. 10,11] ‘The work also contains many dis- 
guised incidents, ‘vik al allude to the misfortunes of the 
author's patrons, the exiled princes of Naples. He also 
recounts his amours with the beautiful Carmosina, cele- 
brates her charms under the name of Amaranta [Pr. 4], 
and laments her death under that of Phyllis [Hg. 12]. At 
Sera any tests Kao ime tons a5 Race 
“gloghe 
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length: be is one morning scored by lol Naina, 
ler whose protection he is conducted to 1 of 
the deep, where he sees the grottoes in which all the 
streams of the earth have their souree, particularly the 
Sebeto, A submarine excursion’ of this kind was a 
favourite notion with the Italian in imitation pro- 
Vably of the descent of the shepherd’ Aristaeus in the 
fourth Georgie (1. 350, &c.). It is introduced by Tasso in 
the fourteenth canto of the Jerusalem, where the two 
knights, who go in search of Rinaldo, are conducted by a 
magician into the bowels of the earth (st. 37, &«.). A 
similar device is employed by Fracastoro in the Syphilis 
(lib. IL), After his aquatic’ survey, Sannazzaro emerges, 
by a route which is described in a manner so unintelligible 
as to be of no use to future travellers, near the foot of a 
mountain in Italy, and concludes the work by his return to 
Naples, where he arrives much to his own satisfaction, and 
still more to that of the reader (Pr. 12}. 

Tn the Arcadia, the eclogues are chiefly written in what 
are called Versi Sdruccioli, the invention of which has by 
some been attributed to Sannazzaro.* They consist, for 


Of, also the Kingtlom of the Sea in the Arabian Nights. 

* M, Torraca considers the rhyme was introduced t© Spain by Gar- 
cilasgo de la Vega, and that it is unjust to Sannazaro to aseribs ite in- 
vention, as some have done, to Cervantes, See F. orruca, GI imitatori, 

18, 

P The same critic shows that Spenser was indebted through Clement 
‘Marot to Sannazzaro; he also instances very numerously the in= 
upon Spanish, French, and English 

‘Jacupy Suinanvan, 2 ed. Koma, 

probable that it may have snygested to Sir Philip 

is Areudin, See Torruca, p. 77. Mr. Stigant notes 

Jia occurs in Sanuazaaru’s * Arcadia,” whence it may 


‘be mentioned the pastoral romance A. Lusiionia 
‘Trunstormada of the Portuguese subject Fernio dAlvarer do Uriente, 
born at Gon in 1540, ‘This was an imitation of Sannuzaro’s “ Areudin, 
as he himself snys both at the commencement and wt many subsequent 
passages of his work, which like its prototype eonsists of mingled prose 
and verse, but in merit lags far behind it, and sins by monotony, which 
is, however, relieved by passages from the life and travels of the author. 
thief or petiel portion of the work is prelix in the extrema the 

ire compored in the tate of the periud and abwund in quibbles 


fand subtleties in which Oriente seems w have particularly del 
‘Thus on yy 217, ed. fi, is & sonnet in six Ianguague. ‘The 
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the most part, of lamentations for the death of a shepherd, 
or cruelty of a shepherdess. Sometimes, too, the swains 
contend in alternate strains for a reward, which is a crook, 
a lamb, or an obscene picture, These eclogues are, in a 
great measure, imi from Virgil and other classics, 
with whose writings Sannazzaro had early rendered himself 
familiar, as a preparatory study to his admirable Latin 


Kiel Ga seul 

e pastoral dramas of Italy scem also to have sug- 

gested many incidents and fancies to the authors of 

jastoral romance. ‘Thus, for example, Poliziano in his 
feo, which is the prototype of that elegant species of 

comedy, has employed the responsive Echo :— 


Che fai tu Echo mentro ch’ io ti chiamo? 
Amo. 


This conceit, of which there are some examples in the 
Greck Anthologia [e.g. xii. 43], and which Martial [ii. 86), 
ridicules in his contemporary poets, has been frequentl) 
introduced by the Italian imitators of Poliziano and wit 
more or less absurdity by all pastoral romancers. 

In the Pastor Fido of Guarini there is the incident of « 
lover disguising himsolf as a female at a festival, in order 
to obtain a species of intercourse with his mistress, which, 
in his own character, he could not procure, ‘This is a lead: 
ing event in the principal subject of the Astrea, and is 
also introduced in one of the episodes of the 


pretry, too, offonds deeply against good taste, ‘The Blessed Virgin is 

as the rei ey en convents and nuns ere 
groves and nymphs dedieate ta the service of the goddess. When he quits 
this roceocoo and gives free play to his natural sentiment, he shows tlat 
he is no stranger to attractive simplicity, genial delineation, and elevated 
thought, however Iucking in originality and inventiveness. He sta: 
diously imitates Ovid and Virgil. "His language is adapted to the sub- 
ject, and always rich and lofty. The title of the work refers probably to 
‘the eircumstanice that the characters of the story are not really shepherds, 
but belong to « high rank in society and have been induced to adopt 
the pastoral life from various motives, Lin, 
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Drawa, 


Spanish by Jorge 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, and is the earl 


regalar romance of a pastoral description.’ ‘The scena is 
laid at the foot of the mountains of Leon; but it is im- 
possible to tell what is the period of the action, such is the 
confusion of modern manners and ancient mythology. The 
characters alternately invoke the saints and fawns, and 
the destiny of one of the principal shephordesees, who had 
been educated at a convent, is regulated by the oracles of 
‘Venus and Minerva. 

‘Diana, the heroine of this work, was the fairest of those 
shepherdesses who inhabited the smiling meadows which 
are watered by the river Hzla. The young Sereno, who 
also dwelt on the banks of this stream, adored the beautiful 
Diana, who felt for him # reciprocal passion. They loved 
ns in the age of gold, and their happiness was as complete 
as was consistent with innocence, 

‘A felicity of this nature cannot continue long in a 
romance. Sereno, for some reason which is not explained, 
is obliged to leave his native country, and departs after 
one of those interviews, the tenderness of which almost 
.compensates the bitterness of separation, A melancholy 
period of absence is terminated by a more eons 


1 George of Montemayor was born in Portugal, in the noighbourh 
of Coinite. The dae of his Hirth uukeuowe” When very young. 
went inio Spain, and, 
Don Philip, son of Chi ‘When this prince ascended 

olor thoftame of Puli “iy Montemayor romained in his service in 
the capacity of a poot and wit. In this employment he continued till his 
death, which happened, probably, ins duel fought at Turin in 1561 after 
the publication of the Diana, which wus printed in seven books at 
Valencia in 1542, according to Ticknor, ii, 95, who names this edition 
asthe enlieet koown, ‘The contnnation in eight beck, by the physician 
Alnzo Peros of Salamanes, appeared in 1568, and that of sae 
Polo in 1574. 

* "There is no doubt, says "Ticknor (p. 106), * that 
win the rat estate te Bopin foe the eomecone of Rais fon at 
it inherited no small degree of their popularity. . . The Diana, the first 
and host of the pastors! romances ee prcbably more readin. Spain 
during the sixteonth century than any Spanish work of amusement 
except the Celestina.” 
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return, as he now finds his mistress in the arms of Delio, 
an unseemly shepherd, whom her father had compelled her 
to accept a8 alusband. The surrounding scenery reminds 
the lover of the see fe had possessed, and of which 
he was now deprived. He sees his name interwoven with 
Diana's on the bark of the trees, and again views the 
fountain where they had pledged eternal faith. 

While gazing on objects which excited such strong and 
painful emotions, he overhears the musical ial at of es 
shepherd Sylvanus, a lover who had: been 
Diana. He and Sereno, though formerly sR ice 
friends from similarity of misfortune. Long they oe 
both in prose and rhyme of their un fasthfal nile 
while thus employed, are accosted by a disconsolate ' 
herdess, who emerges from a thicket near the banks of 
Ezla. They inform her of the cause of their grief, and 
she, in return, relates to them her story. 

‘This damsel, whose name is Sylvania, had been accosted 
at the festival of Ceres by a beautiful shepherdess, with 
whom she formed a strong and sudden friendship, The 
religious ceremonies being concluded, the unknown shep- 
herdess confesses to Sylvania that she is in disguise, and 
is, in fact, the shepherd Alanio, Then this ambiguous 
character fell at the feet of Sylvania, professed the most 
ardent affection, and entreated the forgiveness of the fair. 
From that moment Sylvania conceived the warmest attach- 
ment to the person who was now imploring her pardon, 
‘This supplicant, however, was not the shepherd Alanio, as 
was pretended, but the shepherdess Yamenia, who, in 
sport, had assumed the character of her cousin and lover 
Alanio, to whom she had a striking resemblance; but 
Alanio, being informed by hia mistress of the a”dvyen- 
ture, particularly of the Honaless ion conceived by 
retreats wera aaa a abet 
forsook Ysmenia, and attached himself to Sylvania, who 
readily transferred the affection she had formed for the 
faltaito. sha seal Ala, ‘Ysmenia consoled herself for 

loss of her lover, by coquetting wai a shepherd of the 
name of Montano, Paedigvon eaiop on hearing of this, whimsically 
resolved on recovering the affections of his former mistress. 
While thus employed, Montano resorted frequently to the 
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cottage of Sylvania’s father, in order to adjust with him 
their Ewen eee aes: entirely 


the ae! of Pan and Echo in an Tayllinn of Moschus 

0. 

sesé}s Pan sighs for Echo o'er the lawn, 
Sweet Echo loves the dancing fawn, 
Thy weta Perv woh Waa wat 
ie far the fawn swost Hebo barat 
‘Thus all inconstant in their turns, 
‘All fondly woo, are fondly wooer!, 
Pursue, or are themselves pursued, 

In these circumstances Sylvania had come to reside with 
an aunt who lived on the banks of the Ezla, and had 
learned, since her arrival, that Montano had returned to 
the feet of Ysmeuia, and had been espoused by that 
shepherdess, who, at the same time, had given her sister in 
marriage to Alanio. 

Timow not whother the audience unraveled this story 
at the first hearing, but they agreed to mest this intricate 
damsel every moraing in a solitary valley wi where 
they sighed without restraint, and in long 
ferences on the misfortunes of love, i 
aanestions: of estate The debates of this amorous 

considerably diversified by the arrival of three 
see who are pont to relate their adventures, when 
interrupted by the Sntormaly gallantry of three sal 
This incident serves to introduce a portly shephi 
called Felismena, who, at a most cxitical u moment, and fe 
seen by all, transfixes these ardent lovers in succession with 


took place be jean my parent 

of Paris, in the ote of which my mother comp! 
that the apple had been refused to bee yecieeres 
that it was due to her who united the perfections of mind 
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with ingratit i 

loaded, and announced that the child, of which 

about to be delivered, would cost. her the loss of 

that her offspring would be agitated by the most vio 

passions which the resentment of Venus could inflict. 
“My mother was much troubled at this cruel sentence, 

till, on the departure of Venus, Minerva 


in which I lived. The ob; tof 


reciprocal passion, but his iter 
tachment which subsisted betwixt 
us, sent his son to court, with Aen tahoe 
Soon after his departure, I followed him in the di 
a page, and discovered on the night of my arri at ‘the 
capital, by a serenade I heard him give, that Don Felix had 
already disposed of his affections. Without being recognised 
by him, I wasadmitted into his service, and was engaged by 
my former lover to conduct his correspondence wit ona 
tross, who, since our separation, had wupptantod! me in his 
From the disguise in which I appeared, she conceived 
for me the warmest attachment, and, perceiving that her 
Dest hope of enjoying froquent interviews ‘with me was to in- 
dulge the expectations of her lover, she transmitted answers 
to Don Felix, which, though not decisive, were more lenient 
and encouraging than formerly. Exasperated, at length, 
the cold return which I was obliged to make to her 
‘vances, she gradually replied in less favourable terms to 
Don Felix. The distress, with which he was in conse- 
qnence affected, moved mv compassion, and one day, while 
his suit with the lady more vehemently than 
usual, she made an explicit and violent declaration of her 
bantichentes Tay bohalls ind having, wocteanes ae 
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cabinet, expired immediatel 
tion into pie she had 


ving her ity of w page, and 
employed by him to ait famiebtiastd fair Gane ws 
common love adventure with the old novelists. There is a 
tale, founded on this incident, in the Heatommithi of Cin- 
thio, and another in Bandello [No, 36; see eupra, vol. ii. 
|. 225], from which Shakespeare took the plot of Twelfth 
Rips:/ Tbesa Italian novals wersprobebly tha crigta of tha 
above episode of Felismena,* which scems, in turn, to have 
suggested the story of Prothens and Julia in the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona. It will be recollected, that while Pro- 
theus and Julia are mutually enamoured, the former is sent 
by his father from Verona to the court of Milan, to which 
he proceeds by sea. Soon after his arrival he falls in love 
with Sylvia, theduke's daughter. Julia follows him inthe 
disguise of a page, and discovers the estrangement. of his 
affections by the evening music which he gives to the ear 
of his new mistross. She then enters into his servieo, and 
is employed by him to propitinte the affeetions of her rival 
‘The outline of this plot corresponds so closely with the 
Spanish romance, that there can be little doubt it was imi- 
tated by Shakespeare, who, besides, has copied the original 
in some minute particulars, which clearly evince the source 
from which the drama has been derived : as for example, 


hasthus closely 
it in more 


rather injures than improves the story. In the Diana, the 


1 The Story. of the Shepherdess Felismena, from book. i of the 
ign reed by Foung, bas boon published in J, Collier's 
iSpabesprcree bear yO 1848, 
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young man is sent on his travels by his father, in order to 
prevent an unsuitable marriage, but Protheus is dispatched 
to Milan at the idle suggestion of a servant, and apparently 
for no other purpose than to give a commencement to the 
feigus., Don Feliz te indeed an unfaidhtal oven yep ia 
spirit, Rates and honour, still preserve the esteem and 
interest of the reader; but the unprincipled pegs 
‘whom ho has been transformed in the drama, not 
sakes his mistress, but attempts to supplant his ‘Rend, ad 
to supplant him by the basest artifice. ‘The revival oi 
affection, to, is much more natural and pleasing in the 
romance than in the play. In the former, Celia, the ne 
{lai “Ob Peli rae’ then “no longer 3, being ream 
former mistress, as we shall afterwards find, had a fresh 
claim to his gratitude; but Protheus returns to Julia with 
as much levity as he had abandoned her, and sod apparently 
for no reason, except that his stratagem had failed, 
that his fraud had been exposed. The story of Felismena 
seems also to have su, d the part of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Philaster relating to the disguise of Bupbrasia, 
which forms the principal plot of that tragedy. 

But to return to the romance.  Felismena having 
finished her story, the three damsels, whom she had rescued 
from the satyrs, intimated that thoy were virgins eonse- 
erated to the service of Diana, and offered to conduct their 
companions to the temple of that goddess [1. ii.). 

On the way thither they arvived at a delightful island in 
a lake, where, having entered cotiago, they discovered a 
‘hvpler cee salon nal logund diabotalles Ma Gaal 
when awakened, insisted that it was her sighs that shook 
the trees of the valley, and her tears that fed the waters, 
by which the island was formed. It would have been con- 
trary to pastoral etiquette to contest either the force of her 
sighs, or the abundance of her tears, for the singular exu 
berance of which she accounted by relating her ete! 
which the substance is, that she had been beloved 
Sather nid dons, Watisone aight sto hed prrerid sicioanaa 
to the latter, during which he bad been transfixed by an 
arrow from the hand of the jealous parent, who had 
on watch, and had not discovered that this rival was his 
son; but that as soon as he recognised him he fell on the 
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body of his child, and stabbed himself with a dagger. 

lady did not interfere in the infliction of this volunt 
yunishment, but, terrified at the spectacle, she had fl 

demntha spot and ak it till she entered the 
tage where she was di asleep by our travellers 
iii), 


surrounded by an 
almost impenetrable wood, there came forth a band of 
nymphs of inoxpressible beauty, with a dignified pri 

at their head, who entertained her visitors with much 
hospitality. ‘They were introduced into a magnificent hall, 
adorned with figures of ancient heroes, distinguished by 
their generosity and valour. ‘The statues of a long race of 
Spanish worthies were ranged after those of antiquity, and 
the praises of Spanish beanties were elebrated by Orpheus, 
who was thera preserved in youth and song by the power 
of enchantment. An elegant entertainment followed, after 


which Felismena, at the request of the priestess, related a 
Moorish story, of which the spirit and interest form a re- 
markable contrast to the Ianguor of the pastoral part of 
the romance, 

Ferdinand of Spain haying conquered 
district of the kingdom of Granada, appointed Rodrigo 
Narvas? to be Aleaide Gf the Moorish fortresses that had 


% 
of honoural rons 
‘Ditlo erik and who fs onid ha the ancestor of Narvaez, the 
minister of state to Isabella I., is found in Argote de Molina (Nobleza, 
‘1588, p. 296), in Conde (Historia, tom. iii., p. 262), in Vill pes 
tario, } P. 94); in Padilla (Romancero, 1583, pp, 117-127) ; in Lope 
de ore (itemetio de Is Destshe; Conedias, tom. slit 1620, and 
Dorotea, Acto i. 6. 8); in Don Quixote (Parte i. . 8). T think, too, it 
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been recently acquired. One night this chicf quitted his 
residence in Alora to inspect the enemy's frontiers. Having 
arrived at the banks of @ stream, he passed with four of 
the knights who had accompanied him, and left other five 
at the ford. Those that remained behind soon heard a soft 
voice from a distance, and, placing themselves in conceal- 
ment, they perceived, by the light of the moon, a young 
Moor, ot mounted, and arrayed in splendid armour, 
e advanced, the most amorous and ii 


pen: the stranger tanec overpowered his ‘ec 
when the sound of the horn, a agreed on in case of 
any emergency, recalled Don Rodrigo, as yet not far dis- 
tant, to the succour of his friends. He defied the Moor to 
a single combat, which he readily accepted, bat, exhausted 
by his former encounter, he became the ‘prisoner of the 
Christian lender. While conducting his captive to Alora, 
Rodrigo remarked his deep despondency, and begged to be 
intrasted with the eause of Bis affition, which, ha added, 
he could not attribute to any want of firmness to remain. 
In compliance with this request, the Moor informs his con- 

neror that he is the last survivor of the family of the 

hencerrages, once so powerful and popular in 

‘All his relatives having fallen under the displeasure of the 
king, and having been in consequence beheaded, ho was 
sent, while a child, to Cartana, a fortress on the Christian 
frontier, of which the governor had been a secret friend of 
his father, and now brought him up as the brother of his 
daughter Narita. ‘The sadly attachment of these young 
persons, and their change of behaviour on discovering that 
They. were not relat, ts Goveribed with mari ea 
tenderness. But the happiness of the lovers was of short 
duration, as Xarifa was obliged to depart with her father to 
the government of Coyn, to which he had been appointed 


aa Sir Soe by Teenie he ie ofc a 
Teer Mora Ablndarras, ste aneo (Huser, Bits |p AA8) Atal 
Se reread estou bata sit Hem 

the subject also of a 


It is 
de 


Corregio, 1993 (Depping’s tras Leipzig, 1844, 13m, 
‘Tom. ii, p. 281). 
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ty his sovereign. ‘The day: before he encountered the 
the Moor had received a hillet from his mistress, 
informing him that her futher had set out for Gronada, 
and that she awaited her lover in his absence. To this 
rendezvous accordingly he was on his way, when he had 
been detained by the attackof the Christians. Having re- 
luted this story, Don Rodrigo granted the prisoner his 
freedom for three days, and he immediately set out to visit 
his mistress. The joy of the interview was completa, till 
he informed her of his adventures, and his obligation to 
return to captivity, Xarifa insisted on accompanying him 
to Alora, and they departed at day-break, igo, on 
their arrival, not only gave them their freedom, but wrote 
in their favour to the king of Grenada, who, though the 
request was made by the most formidable of his foes, 
this last survivor of the race of the Aben- 


iv] 

day which followed the recital of this story the 
priestess of Diana, who knew by inspiration all the misfor- 
tunes of her guests, and had traced in her mind a plan for 
their future happiness, conducted them to the interior of 


the temple, and filled three cups from an enchanted stream. 
‘This having been sees juaffed by Sereno, Lede 
m1 


and Sylvania, m sey in instantly fell into a profound sleep, 
which they remained for a considerable time. Berea 
awaked in a state of most fect indifference for his 
once much loved Diana, while Sylvanus and Sylvania, for- 
getting their former attachments, arose deeply enamoured 
other, and and employed the most ardent expressions 
of affection, Some of the most entertaining scenes in 
Shakspear’s “ Midsummer Night's Dream” appear to have 
been suggested by the transference of love occasioned 
he potion of the priestess—See also Pucelle d’Orleans, 
o 
tee meanwhile, received a route from the priestess, 
led. her 


poem instructions. 
During her journey she entered the cottage of a shep- 
See ae an 
yy 1846, p, 107, 
‘Malespini, Novelle, p. ii, No, 36,—Lans, ae is 
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herd, whom she discovered to be the lover of Belisa, On 
seeing him, Felismena conjectured that he had been 

by an arrow as his mistress related, but that he not 
died of the wound, that his father had been in too great » 
hurry in stabbing himself, and his mistress in i 
away. In the course of conversation, however, she lea 
that though he had indeed been the rival of his father, and 
though it was true that his mistress had promised him a 
rendezvous, she had never made her ay ‘A magi- 
cian, it seems, by whom she was belaved) foreseeing the 
nocturnal interview, had raised the phantoms who played 
the seemingly bloody part related by Belisa, and the lover 
did not arrive atthe appointed place till all had dit 

After hearing this satisfactory explanation, Felismena 
directed him to the temple of Diana, and thus restored him 
to the arms of the astonished Belisa [1. v.]. 

Meanwhile Felismena pursued her journey to the valley 
of the Mondego. In the vicinity of Coimbra perceiving 
Imight beset by three enemies, she treated them as she 
had formerly done the satyrs, and discovered hor much 
loved Don Felix in the person she had preserved. He re- 
turned with her to the temple of Diana, and was united to 
her at the same time that Sylvanus was married to Sylvania, 
and Belisa to her lover. 

The romance concludes while Sereno yet remains in the 
state of indifference for Diana, into which the beverage of 
the priestess hud thrown him (1. vii.]. I have never seen 
the continuation, by Alonzo Perez,’ which consists of eight 
books; but in that by Gaspar Gil Polo, we are told 
Sereno gradually recovered from his insensibility. Delio, 
the husband of Diana, likewise falls in love with a damsel 
who had recently arrived on the banks of the Hzla. One 
day he meets her alone in a wood, and pursues her with a 
criminal intention, but is so much overheated by the chase 
that he dies shortly after. No obstacle now remaining to 
the union of Diana and Sereno, their nuptials are celebrated 


+ ‘This continuation did not attain completion, it leaves off at a point 
whore Sireno receives another draught from the priestess, which again 
renders him of Diana, now a widow, and places him in 
rivalry with two other lovers, the result, however, was to be told in & 
third part-—Liee, 
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as soon as the time appropriated for the mourning of the 
widow has 

Gil Polo having thus taken up the romance when the 

was on the point of being concluded, hae chiefly 

his work with , and stories which are entirely 
episodical, but which are loss complicated, and perhaps 
SPs nies (KA Eis! of The ipoeTocee deer Mtoe 
mayor. 

Cervantes condemns the continuation by Alonzo Peroz, 
but bestows extravagant commendation on that of Gaspar 
Gil Polo, which he seems to consider as superior even to 
the original by Montemayor. “And since we began,” said 
the curate, “with the of Montemayor, I am of 
opinion we ought not to burn it, but only fake out that 
part of it which treats of the magician Felicia and the 
sree water, as also all the longer poems, and let the 

e with its prose, and the honour of being the 
hee of of the ‘Kind. Have. is another Diana,” quoth the 
barber, “the Honea name, by Salmantino (of 
Salamanca) ; nay, and a third too, by Gil Polo. Pray,” 
said the curate, “let Salmantino increase the number of 
criminals in the but as for that by Gil Bolo, preserve: 
it as charily as if Apollo himself had written it, 

‘What is chiefly remarkable in the Diana of Montemayor, 
and its continuations, is the multitude of episodes with 
which they are encumbered, and the inartificial manner in 
which these are introduced. It has been supposed, indeed, 
that it was not so much the intention of Montemayor to 
write an interesting and well-connected romance, as to 
detail, under fictitious names, his own history, and_the 
amours of the grandees of the court of Charles V.i— 
“ Diversas historias,” as he himself expresses it, “de casos 
aoe jue verdaderamente han sucedido, aunque tan disfracadas 

ybaxo de nombre y estilo pastoral."* Under the name of 

® was first printed in 1564, and seven 


in half a century, with two French 
of Polo is that with a 
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Sylvanus, in particular, he is supposed to have deseribed 
an early amour of oe oe of Ale Evie service he 

ta of of his youth. Montemayor himself, we 
einai renee of a Spanish dy, tea in his 
sonnets, he calls Marfida. After a return from a long 
journey he found her married, a disappointment which is 
represented by the union of Diana with Delio. Tee 
it is said, lived to a grent age in the province of Leon, and 
‘was visited there in the beginning of the seventeenth 
eontury, by Philip ILL and his court, on their return from 
Portugal.” 


The 
Gauarea 


of Cervantes, which was formed on the model of the Diana, 
is also reported to have been written with the intention of 
covertly relating the anecdotes of the age in which the 
author flourished, by a representation of the lives, the 
manners, and occupations of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
who inhabited the banks of the Tagus and Henares. Thus, 
under Damon, Cervantes is understood to represent him- 
self, and by Amarillis, the obdurate nymph he courted. 
‘This romance, which, with the exception of a few unsuccess- 
ful poems, was the carliest work of its author, and was 
first printed in 1584, is now well known through the 
imitation of Florian. ‘The adventures are not so extrava~ 
gant as thoee of the Diana, but the style is greatly inferior, 
particularly in the poetical parts, which show that the 
author, as’ be himself expresses it in Don Quixote, was 
more conversant with misfortune than with the muse. 
The episodes, as in its protot are interwoven in the 
most aecaphealed manner, There are the same long dis- 


owed by Montemhyor from the Hysmene and Hysmenias of Eustathius, 

See vol. i, p. 82. 
* Some ofthe adventures, 5 Montemayor says in his Angumento to 
the whole romance, really ocurred, Lope de (Dorotea, act ii, 
Valencia de Sereno 


se. 2), says that Diana wae a lady of o Tuan. 

the author. adds that the Filida of Montalvo, the Galatea of 
seat the Camila of Garcilassa, the Violante of | the Silva, 
of Bernaldes, the Filio of of Figaera, snd the Leonor of Cereal, were ll 
real persons disguised under fictitious names —TicHx0H, pe 95, 
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cussions on the nature of love as in the Diana—equal 
pedantzy, and a greater number of far-fetched conceits ; 
sll tn owcas of Sl sul ints Reaeueled ae 

ines with the light which he borrows @ oye 
of Galaten 


Ante Ia Iz de unos serenos Ojos 
Que al Sol dan Luz con que da Luz al Suelo, 
Ji, dnd Sonnet, 


The work consists of six parts, and though it be not com- 
pleted, there is enough to bestow on Cervantes the reputa- 
tion of having written one of the most tiresome as well as 
one of the most amusing books in the world, 

‘As the Diana of Montemayor became the most popular 
romance’ which had appeared in Spain since the time of 
Amadis de Gaul, there were many imitations of it, besides 
the six books of the Galatea of Cervantes, 1584, Among 
these may benumbered Los Dies Libros de Fortuna d’Amor, 
by Pedro Frasso, printed in 1573 (a romance without merit, 
and soon forgotten), and mentioned in Don Quixote; the 
Pastor de Ibera, 1591, by Bernardo de la Vega; Desen- 


0 de Celos (Truth for the Jealous), by Lope de Eneisvo, 
56, and the Nintendo Henares, fn ox books, Aloalis 
1587, by Bernardo Gonzales, who, T see, confesses in his 


+ Atleast sixteen editions of the original fs clehsy pare, 
six French translations (according to Gordou de Percel, Bib. de 'Usage 
des Romans, Paris, 1734, tom, ii, pp. 23, 24), two ly ling to 
Ebert, and an excellent English one by Bartholomew Yong in 1598, 
Some of its huppy versions of the poetry of Montemayor are found in 
England's Helioon, 1600 and 1614, reprinted in the third volume of the 
Beldeh Bibliograptier, Tondon, 1810, avo, ‘The of Proteus and 
Tulia, jn the Two Gentlemen of Verona, was su by Mrs, Lennox 
and Dr, Farmer to be taken from that of Felismena in the seeond book 
of Montemayor’s Diana (see supra, p. 368), and therefore Collior has re- 

iblished Yong’s translation of the Inst in the second volume of his 

’s Library, though he doubts whether Shakespeare were 
"Birt 


\—the one in book i. begining “ 
done very well. It was natural uae 
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peeleguss that he had just come from the Canary Islands, 
ad weer sen the banks of the Henares,’ 

owes Spanish compositions resemble in nothing the 
pastoral of Longs, (which has beon regarded ae the pro- 

of this species of romance,) except that the scene 
i laid in the country, and that the characters are shepherds 
and shepherdesses.” ‘Their authors have not rivalled the 
beauty and harmony of the rural deseriptions of the Grecian, 
inatlin eimiplicity of ie: cliaraciets and aextierane! 
have not attempted to imitate. 

Subsequent writers unfortunately chose for their model 
the Spanish instead of the Grecian style of pastoral com- 
position. 

fal sditethin’ of Montemayor’ and) Cervantes wien 
romances had been so popular in the peninsula, Honore 
D’'Urdé (1567-1625), a French nobleman, wrote his 


+ Compare Rousseau’s remarks on the Lignon, p. 378, note, The 
extreme fopurity of the Diana not only provoked many imitations, bat 
‘tao gave shen to t spleitual parody of it for religious parposea, isthe 


trarestis of Gatellao de la Vega, tha is Primera Parte de 
Ww Diviny repartide en sve Litre: by Erne Barth, Ponon, Caragveny 
1509, bat license to print dated ‘sit ts purpose was to honour 
Madonna, 

‘Gayangos notes among the earliest imitations of the Dinna, one by 
Hyeronimo de Arbolanetes, printel at Zaragom in 1566, entitled, Las 

Flavia, Valenciy 1601 frm Abid» one of the rersonages that figure 

init, ‘The story is strange and in part disguating, but Gayangos 
Lae tere pidek rte Nee gives similve peuiso to 
¥! Prado de Valencia, the Duke 


Gapitan Artieday Gul aa echo hers pone oc aa 


"The Ageof Gold, Madrid, 1608, is a romance by Bernardo de Balbuena, 
eae 1568-1627, who spent much of his life in Jamaica and died Bishop of 
Puerto Rico, but gives no pictare of the new world in his romance, 

which however is not without merit and contains much poetry of the 
Italian school. 

In 1609 9] 
crowded, like its 

Figueroa, 


Fido, See Ticknor, by whom other imitations are mentioned in cb. xxiii, 
of Hist, of Sp. Litt 1872, p. 104, &e,, and an enumeration of similar 
‘orice will be found at pp.-22, 23, of Signor Tormen's “GY Imitetori 
stranieri di Jacopo Sannazaro,” 2nd ed. Koma, 1852. 





Pp 
. The whole was printed at Rouen, 
1647, in five volumes. A modern edition has been pub- 


lished by the Abbé Souchai, in which many things, especially 
the ste have been much curtailed. 

The period of the action of this celebrated work is 
feigned to be the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth 
century, and the scene the banks of the Lignon. Celadon 
was the most amiable and most enamoured of the shep- 
herds who lived in that happy age and delightful region : * 


+ L’Astrée, o& sont déduits los divers offets de Thonneste amitié, 
Faria. ‘The Aut part eppuured in 1608 (we A. Hernard, Kecherthes 
man dAstrée, Paris, 1859, p. 6), 


326, Buro, the secretary and frien 
of d’Urfé, published the 4th and the 5th or last part in 1627. Borstel's 
Pespelm i arta pscslshom nnd probaly 


 Bassompierre says in his Mémoires that Henry TV, when sufferiny 
the twinges of gout, id vas book toad bo him every olghty a 

* This district was afterwards by no means remarkably for its pastoral 
beauty. In the preamble to St. Pierre’s “ Arcadia,” which partly con- 
8'sts of a dialogue between the author and Rousseau, the latter replies 
with a smiley to some observation of the former, “ Now you mention the 
shepherds of the Liguon, I once made an excursion to Fore, on purpose 
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his passion was returned by the beautiful Astrea, but at 
Secor berserreal envy of the shepherd Somire in- 
flame her mind with jealousy. She meets her lover, re- 
proaches him with his jy, and chen fies from hie 
we, Celadon casts himself, with arms across, into 
the river; but his hopes of submersion, however well 
founded, are totally frustrated. He is thrown at some 
distance on the Packs of the stream, near a grove of 
myrtles, where three nymphs come to his assistance, and 
conduct him to the castle of Issoura. 

Astrea, who in concealment had perceived her lover pre- 
cipitate himself into the stream, but had not foreseen such 
powerful effects from her reproaches, faints and falls into 
the water. She is rescued by the Deg tbomae swains, and 
conveyed to a cottage. There she is visited by Lycidas, 
the brother of Celadon, for whom a fruitless search is now 
made. Astrea pretends he had been drowned in attempt= 
ing to save her, but her expressions of grief not answering 
the expectations of the brother, he upbraids her with in- 
difference for the loss of so faithful a lover: Astrea pays 
a tribute to his virtues, but complains that he was a 
general lover, and in particular had forsaken her for 
Amynta. Lycidas now shrewdly conjectures that her 
jealousy has been the cause of his brother's death, and re- 
minds her that Celadon, at her own desire, had made love 
to all the neighbouring shepherdesses, in order to conceal 
his real ion,—an arrangement which Astrea might 
Barstpseyoane reraleceds wuiiocs say ane ae 
powers of reminiscence. At the desire of Phillis and 
Diana, two of her companions, she is now induced to re- 
count the progress of her affection for Celadon, and Ker 
whole histiey ee previous to the water-scene; a recital in 


to se the country of Celadon and Astrea, of which D’Uxfé has drawn 
such charming pictures, Instead of amorous swains, I found on the 
2 OEE but blacksmiths, rs and iron- 


Temilan nilar wth al all my acs 
us of our p 
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which unfortunately she gives no marks of that defect of 
memory sho had so ately ‘betray 

Astrea begins her narrative by describing with much 
minuteness the sensations, which, though only twelve 
years of age, she felt on first. meeting with Celadon. Soon 
after this interview the festival of Venus was celebrated, 
On this occasion it was customary that four virgins should 
represent the judgment of Paris, in the temple of the god- 
dess, At this exhibition, the description of which is taken 
from the tenth book of Apuleius, males were prohibited 
from being present, on pain of being stoned to death, 
Celadon, however, obtained admission in disguise of a 
virgin, and the part of Paris was luckily assigned to him. 
‘The three ype (one of whom was Astrea), competitors 
for tho prize of beauty, were submitted to his inspection in 
the costwme in which their respective excellencies could be 
‘most accurately discriminated. Celadon had thus an 
portunity of teatawing the prize on Astrea, percents 
acquainted her with the risk he had encountered for her 
sake. An incident similar to this occurs inthe Pastor Fido 
[Ath. ii. se, 1], and fifth book of the Rinaldo, In the former, 
Mirtillo, disguised as his sister, mingles at the festival of 
Jupiter, among a train of nymphs, who contend which 
should give the sweetest kiss; Amarillis, the mistress of 
Mirtillo, is chosen the judge, and receives the caresses of 
her lover among those of her fair companions, In Rinaldo 
the incident is similar to that of the romanee, except that 
in the former the audacious intruder is detected by his 
mistress Olinda—in the latter he reveals the secret him- 
self. A corres] Staeipepebaee be recollected, has been 
mentioned in the abstract of the Diana of Montemayor. 

Riis fs feta ba prGiccrranncctent thastuaiincnat 
ae Paes was retarded Hate enmity subsisting 

their parents; for the father of Celadon having 
jae acquainted with the passion of his eon, sent him 
to travel in Italy during three years. At his return his 
affection was unchanged, but Semire haying placed Astrea 
in a situation whence she beheld his apparent courtship of 
Amynta, her jealousy and treacherous memory gave rise to 
the sudden catastrophe with which the pastoral com- 
ences, and which has been already related. 
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About this time Astrea derived no slight 
from the death of her father and mother, as 
she assumed for their loss served as a cloak 
grief, on account of the fate of Celadon: 
mesme temps elle perdit Aled et cal 
mére—Hypolite pour la frayeur ee it 
AAstrée, lorsqu’ ella tomba dans Veau; et 
Aéplaisir de la perte de sa chére 


While Astrea was thas solaced by the demise 

ts, Celadon resided in the castle of Issoura, i 
Society of the nymphs by whom he had been succonred, 
Galatea, the most osutifol of theo, and’ sist 406 
sovereign of the district, neglected for his sake har tae 
former lovers, one of whom was Polemas, regent of the 

in the absence of her brother ; the other Lindamor, 

formerly her favoured admirer, who was now em) 
under his sovereign in a war against one of the neighbour. 
ing princes. 

spite, however, of this flattering preference, and the 
undeserved asperity with which he ste been. treated, the 
heart of Oeladon still remained faithful to Astrea, 

But as Galatea, according to the expression of D'Urfé, 
wished to whip him into affection, he found it necessary to 
eseape from her lash. He was assisted in his elo 
by Leonide, a nymph belonging to the court of 
and instantly directed his flight to the banks of the 
Lignon. As his mistress, however, at parting, had for. 
bidden him her presence, he fixed his residence in a wild 
cavern in the midst of a forest, and near the side of the 
stream. Here he resolved to pass the remainder of his 
days, sclacing himself with the hope of beholding Astrea 
witnoat being Sees y Saar ata real ‘temple, 
which, from an allusion to her name, he dedicated to the 
Goddess of Justice. 


ring to aj 
adopted the expedient of writing a billet, which he left on 
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her bosom; on awakening she had a glance of her lover as 
he disappeared, but believed she had scen his spirit, and 
the letter, in which he informed her that his remains were 
deposited in the neighbourhood, seemed to confirm this 


sh cy aif poate ape mem cpr fae 
epee shade, 


Tia highspriest also/bada hinn shazennl shougsthey ange 
posed he had been drowned, prayed that the earth might 
Test lightly on him. 

Leonid, the nymph who had aided Celadon inhi escape 
from the court of Galatea, although she knew that he was 


yet alive, assisted at this ceremony. She also frequently 
visited the recluse in his cavern, and on one occasion 
bad peer sovepat  aeRrep le 

come acquainted with Celadon, at the castle of Issour. 
This druid was much interested in his fate, aud, wishing 
to draw him from solitude, tried to persuade him to dis. 
obey the commands of his mistre and to court instead of 


avoiding her prosonce, ‘Tho fastidious lover being inflexible 
on this point, Adamas next proposed that he should come 
Sisk ico pile cit Ewe ce ia ise 
of his daughter Alexis, who had now resided for eight 
years with the druids in the caverns of the Oarnutes. This 
plan was readily embraced by Geladon, who had scarcely 
erie atrthermssihal cE Aterine hie! all hernia beat 
ing shepherdesses, and among the rest Astrea, came to pay 
their respects to the daughter of the Grand Druid, Astrea 
did not recognise her lover, but was overpowered by a 
secret and inexplicable emotion. She remained for some 
time with the false Alexis, and afterwards resided with him 
at her own abode, in the cottage of Phocion, where she had 
welt since the death of her parents, ‘The account of the 
friendship of this pretended female and Astrea, their sent 
mental conversations, and the freedoms* in which the 


writes M. L. de Lomenie (in the Revue des Deux 
Ment, fu, Teen. 457), produit un certain nombre de 


jue Perrault avait, sans doute, oubliés quand il assure 
Ta pada dee Paes do toate sorte dimpuretéa, Al 
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former was indulged, form a considerable, but by no 
means an interesting portion of the romance. Herewith 
was concluded the fourth volume and the public left in 
suspense as to how the mutual recognition of Celadon and 
Astrea would be effected. For at this juncture in his work: 
D'Urfé died in 1625. Reiter anonyme” endea- 
voured to profit by the circumstance, by pt) <a 
tinuation, But Baro, D'Urfé’s secretary, vindicated 

right. to complete the work “apres les mémoires ir 
Tauteur, et son intention.” 

‘While Celadon and Astrea were thus employed, Polemas 
(who, it may be recollected, was the admirer of Galatea,) 
in order at once to accomplish his projects of ambition and 
love, raised an army, and besieged in the town of Mareilly 
the object of his passion, who, by the death of her brother, 
was now sovereign of the district. Adamas commanded 
in the city on the part of Galatea; and Polemas, as 
paratory to his attack, had secured the person of the false 
Alexis, whom he believed to be the daughter of pene? 
in order that, by placing her in front of the assailants, the 
besieged might not repel the attack. Astrea, on the day 
in which Alexis was to be seized, had accidentally put on 
the garb of her companion, and was in consequence con- 

to the camp of Polemas, where she was soon after 
lowed by Ocladon. Both were placed in the yan of 
battle. Astrea, when discovered by the besieged, was 
drawn into town by a pulley, while Celadon, turning on 
the assailants, greatly contributed to the discomfiture of 
Polemas, Lindamor afterwards came to the succour of 
Galatea, and killed Polemas in single combat. 
i Sa oe De re 
tris licencieux qui choque si souvent dans PAmadis, mais il 
Be ‘moins vrai qwon ¥ trouye encore un certain nombre de 


pages: 
na déconte, et Téane qualqoes tree do Aéeail tock A fait gtodecs anal 
rent étrangement avec un ensemble de sentimens trés épurés et de 


que 
ts, tous denx tris lids avec d’Uxfé, 
das réserves 
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shost-raiser had pronounced 

i is, who had accompanied 
them, fell at the feet of his mistress, and confessed the 
stratagem to which he had resorted, “Go,” said the in- 
exorable shepherdess, “and expiate by death the offence 
you have committed.” Celadon her to specify what 
manner of death she wished him to undergo. She refused, 
however, to make any selection, and expressed a perfect 
indifference as to the mode of his death, provided it were 
speedily necomplished. 

Being thus left to his own discretion, it occurred to 
Celadon that the most expeditious means of fulfilling the 
injunction of his mistress, was to repair to the lions which 
guarded the fountain of the ‘Truth of Love, the work of the 
enchanter Merlin’ These considerate animals, however, 
would not devour person who was of pure heart, and who 
had never practised dissimulation. Celadon, in spite of 
his late disguise, was unfortunately regarded’ by them as 

in this predicament, and was thus precluded from 
enjoying the local advantages to which he might have been 
otherwise entitled. While in the dilemma occasioned hy 
this unex abstinence on the part of the lions, Astrea 
reached the same spot as her lover. Repenting of her 
cruelty, she had come to the fountain with intentions 
similar to those of Celadon, but was much disconcerted 


to find herself caressed. instead of being devoured, which 
was the more usual hospitality practised by the lions. 
Now, by inspecting this fontaine de la vérité d'amour, 
those who were in love saw their own image in the waters 
by the side of that of their mistross, if she was faithful; 
but if false, they beheld the figure of » more fortunate 

Celadon and Astrea, while awaiting some fuvour- 


| DUsfé hs taken the description of the fountain of love from that 
of Diana at Artycomis in the Greck romance of Eustathins, Hysmeno 
and Hyrmenia. | Soe voli. p.82- 
3 Of similar nature is the water of the fuente det desengano (fountain 
mt, ca 
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able change in the sentiments or appetites of the lions, cast 
their eyes on the fountain, and each was sox 
vinced of the sincerity of the other’ whol his cingelay 

while the Grand Druid Adamas 

scene, and addressed a fervent prayer to corn fetes an 
alternation of light and darkness—of a storm which 
ruffled, and a calm which allayed the waters of the foun- 
tain, Cupid pronounced with proper effect an oracle com- 
manding the union of Celadon and Astrea. The lions, who 
had already evinced symptoms of approaching torpor, be- 
came the pe eesiio ornaments of the fountain.” ieee faith- 
fal lovers, inspired with the intention of dying for each 
other, had now approached its magic waters, which was the 
destined term prescribed to the enchantment. 

‘The above is the principal story of this celebrated 
pastoral, and the next in importance comprehends the 
adventures of Sylvander aud Diana. Sylvander, a sabi 
herd, unfriended and unknown, arrives on the banks of 
Lignon, and sighs in secret for the beautiful Diana, This 
nymph was at the same time beloved by Philander, who 
resided in the neighbourhood in the disguise of a ain, and 
who perished in a combat with a hideous Moor, while 
fending the honour of his mistress. Like Celadon, ar 
vander repairs to the fountain of the Truth of Love, is 
commanded to be sacrificed by the oracle of gentle Cupid. 
While he is zealously preparing to undergo this operation, 
he is discovered to be the son of the Grand Druid Adamas, 
from whom he had been carried off in infancy,—an incident 
evidently borrowed from the Pastor Fido. 

Tt is well known, that in the adventures of Celadon and 
Astrea, of Sylvander and Diana, the author has inter- 
woven the history of his own family. The allusions, how- 
ever, the intended application of the incidents, and the cha- 
racters he means to delineate, have been matters of great 


of undeception) ix chap. ii, of Antonio de Estar primera del 
fibro intitulado Noches de Invierno,” of which an edition was published 
at Barcelona in 1609, In the first chapter an account of wonderfal 
water ie given. Cf. also Heats Endymion.” 
Tn the Court of Lions in the Alhambra, an alabaster reservoir for 
Bae ‘as by twelve lions of black marble. ‘The fountain in the 
‘King of Arabian 


fie Black Tale, bas four golden Hon. 
is, 'The Story of the Fisherman, 
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formed by M. Patru, in a dissertation composed and pub- 
lished at the request of Huet, that while travelling through 
Italy he had visited M. D’Urié, who then resided at Turin, 
and that the author had undertaken to explain to him the 
mysteries of the Astrea, if he would stay with him for 
some time on his return from the south of Italy, D’Urfé, 
however, died in the interval, and Patru was therefore 
only enabled to communicate what he was previously ac- 
juainted with, or what he had gleaned during his visit. 
Huet has farther developed the subject of D’Urfé and his 
romance, in a letter addressed to M. Scudéry, which is 
dated 1699, and forms the twelfth of the dissertations 
| aeserese by the Abbé Tilladet; his information was col- 
lected from a Marquis D’Urfé, the last, I believe, who 
enjoyed the title, and Mai D’Alegre, the widow of 
Charles Emanuel, nephew of the author of Astrea. 

From these elucidations, it appears that Honoré D’Urfé 
(born 1567), was of an illustrious family in France, that 
he was the fifth of six brothers, and was borunear the spot 
where he has placed the scene of his Astrea. The barony 
of Chiiteaumorand, which was in the neighbourhood of his 
father’s possessions, had descended to Diana of Chitean- 
morand. A marriage was projected between this lady and 
Anne D'Urfé, the eldest of the brothers. During the pre- 
parations for the nuptials, Honoré D’Urfé became pas- 
sionately enamoured of the destined bride, which being 
perceived by his father, he sent him to Malta, that his 
attachment might be no interruption to the intended 
union. On returning he found his brother the husband of 
Diana, a situation he was ill qualified to possess, though he 
is said to have celebrated the beauty of his spouse in a 
hundred and forty sonnets. This nominal marriage was 
dissolved after a duration of ten, or, according to others, of 
twenty-two years, After this separation Diana was united 
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to Honoré, who now espoused her more from interest than 
love. He soon became disgusted with her, chiefly, it is 
said, on account of the lange dogs by which she was con- 
stantly surrounded, and which she entertained at table, and 
adinitted to bed,—a practice in which she dogmati 
Porsited in spite of the representations of her hus! 
forsook her and her canine companions, and retired to 
Fisimont, ‘where he lived in great favour with the duke of 
Savoy, and composed his Astrea, Nor is it the least 
‘onderful part of this strange history, that he should have 
oe his time in celebrating his adoration of a woman 
whom he had abandoned in disgust.’ Diana smvived him 
many years. The nephew of the author informed Huot 
that'when he saw her, one could perecive she had been ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but even at an advanced age she idolized 
her charms, and, in order to preserve their remains, be- 
came extremely unsocial, shutting herself up from sun and 
wind, and only appearing in public under protection of a 


It is this family legend that the author is said to have 
transmitted to posterity in his pastoral romance, Astrea, 
and Diana both figure Diana of Chiteaumorand, while he 
has exhibited his own character under the names of Celadon 
and Sylvander. Sylvander is a poor shepherd, because the 
author was a younger son; he sighs in secret for Diana, 
because he was obligod to conceal his passion on account of 
the marsiage of his brother. Celadon throwing himself 
into the Lignon, represents his voyage to Malta, and his 
vows of knighthood. Galatea is Queen Margaret of Valois, 
and his detention in the castle of Issoura, refors to his 
having been taken prisoner during the league, by her 
uate aad coasted ple waidonen ae theca 
‘Usson, where he made himself, it is said, very agreeable to 
her majesty ; a circumstance to which some have attributed 


his own ity genet. 
edited in 1827 under the Sed coe Memuirs of Sir Kenelm ‘Digby, 
with an Introductory Memoh 
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the dislike invariably expressed by Henry TV. to D'Urft 
‘Under the disgu dt" Alexa, he typifies the frendehip 


dover aie in thodider DGrie, A Mo A Moor whom he dies 
combating, is a ication of conscience, which at 


‘Truth of Love is marriage, he final test of aecion, best 
the petrified lions, are emblems of the inconveniences of 
matrimony, overeome hy faithful attachment. 

Besides the two stories which represent the family ad- 
ventures of the D'Urfés, there are thirty-three long episodes 
containing the history of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
whom the more important characters meet while tending 
their flocks, Some of these are resident in the vicinity, 
others have come from a distance by command of an oracle, 
to consult the Druid on their amorous doubts and misfor- 
tunes, This frequently introduces, in addition to the story, 
Jong disenssions on questions of love, which are at length 
decided by some distinguished and impartial sheph 

It is well known that in these episodes and disquisitions, 
the author has represented the gallantries and fashionable 
scandal of the court of Henry IV. Thus, in the story of 
Daphnide, that shepherdess is the duchess of Beaufort; 
Alcidon, the duke of Bellegarde; Clarinte, the princess of 
Conti; Amintor, the duke of Maine; Aleyre, the count of 
Sommerive; Thorismond, Henry TL, and Enric, king of 
the Visigoths, his amorous successor. This information 
‘was communicated to Patru by M. de Lamet, a confident 
of the duke of Maine. With this key it is not difficult to 


athe preface to, the third volume Url spanks of theology as 

‘and in effect he has refrained from touching even histori- 

ally on the Christian religion, ‘This omission apart, M. de Lomenie is 

of opinion that all that was known at the time of the author of the an- 

tiquities customs and institutions of and of general history of 

Earope ofthe foush contary i enbstancnlly contained in the Astrde, 
pal 





‘with other novels of the tapecialy of Lae Amour 
yates sttributed to Mabe ae juise, subsequently Princess 
Conti, 


© ‘The historical quali fe ec orl 
| 
1B 470-80, - 


mt same carver 
in antiquity. It is not the prodact of an era whem 
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on the romance at the time it was published, was, that it 
contained too much erndition, and that the language and 
«1 rearpeline bind mehernigg wid att esta - 
vander,” says a French writer, “fat le seul qui cut etudi 
AYecole des Mussilions, et Je ne scais seulement comment 
ils pouvoient 1% eux qui n’avoient pas fait leurs 


he exculpates himself from this charge on the ground that. 
his characters were not nis from necessity, but 
choice :—“ Réponds-lour ma | que tu n’es pas, ny 


celles aussi qui te suivent, de ces Bergtres nécessitenses qui 
pour gagner leur vie conduisent les troupeaux aux pastidr- 
ages; mais gee vous n’aver toutes pris cette condition que 
pour vivre plus doucement et sans contrainte: Que si vos 
conceptions et vos paroles estaient véritablement telles que 
celles des Bergtres ordinaires, ils auroient; aussi_peu de 

laisir de vous écouter que vous quries beaucoup de honta 
Ess rodira; 6 quioutre Sela’ la plepart da taste ont 
remplie d’ Amen, qui dans l’Aminte fait bien paraitre qu'il 
change et le langage et les conceptions quand il dit— 


Queste selve hoggi raggionar @’Amore 
Studranno in nova guisa, © ben parsssi 
Cho Ja min Deith sia qui presente 
‘In se medesima, non ¢ suoi Ministri. 


rerd nobis rons pet 
Plastdrd dele lor ingue if sunaa” 
oy 
A chief defect in the Astrea, and what to a modern 
reader renders it insufferably tiresome, is the and 


languishing conversations on wire-drawn topics. de. 
sign, too, which obtained the work a temporary fame, was 
adverse to its permanent celebrity, were ‘of romantic 
ideas must hove been checked by the necesity of squaring 
the incidents to the occurrences of existing society, ‘The 
adventures of D'Urfé's own life, which are presented under 


Moschus, Guarini, Sannazzarv, 


Se mlaly paral Te fu fr ete ing of mil dovehymont that 
Ee on io irgil, 
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the disguise of rural incidents, have nothing in common 
with the innocence of the pastoral character ; cae: 
amours at the court of Henry the Great were 

variance with the artless loves of Thepherde, and faelity 
of rustic attachments. 

Another fault in the Astrea, and one which, with the 
exception of Daphnis and Chloe, is common to all pastoral 
romances, is the introduction of warlike scenes, in a work 
which should be devoted to the description of rural felicity, 
Tasso and other poets have been much, and perhaps justly 
Bepplenciedi oc one simally nithdrewing sisteracioen eta 
the bustle of arms to the tranquillity and refreshment of 
vernal delights; but the author is not equally worthy of 
praise, who hurries us from pastoral repose to the tumult 
of heroic achievements.’ 


} After Marot and Kabelais, there was no work more esteemed 
Lafontaine than this romance. "La Harpe, on the other hand, 
he was unable to read it through to the end, ‘The Astrée 
taya Godefroy (Histoire de Ie Latérscare rangsise xa 
Paris, 1877, p- 134), a marked influence upon the petit dic 
For more than forty years it furnished the subject for nenrly all dramatic. 
compositions (Segraisians, p, 143-3) while poets eoutined thelr efforts vo 
expressing in verse what D'Urfé had made the 
tunes utter in prose, Long before Balzac, D'Usts supplied not enly in 
his subject, but in his lofty, ornste, copious and harmonions styl 
model to the writers that enme after him. The Astrea was fri 

of 


Seo an article by M. Lonis de toral 
romance in the Hevue des Deux Mondes, 15 Juillet, 1868, and M. N. 
Bonafous, Etudes sur PAstrée, &e, Paris, 1846, For nearly two cen 
ries there was an uninterrupted succession of 
ten, Yet pasworal romance found searcely any Tistingulshed ‘writers. a 
fact which is due, romarks Koerting, to the circumstance that it was 
itself the product of « rvaction, and therefore destined for no vigorous 
eaistence, Under Richelien’s fale the country amos to new ebengy 
‘and netivity to which pastoral romance was but jlj-attuned, 
D'Urfé’e work world not have continued pupnlar so loug were it eee 
pastoral story, and had it notother elements of interest, such ax the oc 
‘asional maria naratves, socal pictures of life, and thinly veiled all 
sions to contempuraneous events and person: 

Here may he the best place to mention ’Endimion (G88), of Gom. 
ba ild (1575-1666). It is the briefest of French prose ideal romances, 
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‘The work, however, clieeh some intrinsic 
‘merit, a6 it was the admiration grave and distin. 
cone characters, who would not have merely enticed 

a the development of the fashionable scandal of the day. 
An extravagant oulogitm is pronounced on the Astrea, by 
Camus, bishop of Belley, in his Traité do !'Esprit de Fran- 
goisde Sales. Huet een SA Te acd 
Gaieinenees they were frequently forced to 
the book to give vent to their tears! At one of his 
life, La Rochefoucault (the author of the Maxims), passed 
his afternoons with Segrais, at the house of Madame La 
Fayette, where the Astrea was the subject of their studies. 
“Que je regrette que ce sont 1a des fables," was the axclae 
mation of a celebrated writer, when he had finished the 
perusal of the Astrea, Huet also mentions that it formed 
the basis of an epic poem of some reputation. An immense 
number of tragic-comie and pastoral dramas have likewise 
‘been formed from this work: In most of these the prose 
dialogue has been merely versified, but in others the far- 
fetched conceits and exaggerated sentiments of D’Urfé have 
been aggravated. Thus, in Les Amours d’Astrée et de 
Celadon, the preservation of Celadon, when he threw him- 
self into the Lignon, is thus accounted for: 


Mais le Diow de Lignon pour lui toyablo, 

Csuose talents e unl cutie me 

Du peur qua la grandeur de fen de von amour, 
‘Ne changed en guerets son humide sejour. 


I shall conclude the remarks on pastoral romanea, by the 
analysis of the 


sad Je 5 veiled allagerical axprshon the paaion with whl Maria 
Gp Medle| (aua) inepres tho rer data) wh nel» Hagae: 
not ma Is the eoeey snd cultured circles of the doy. See Koering, 
Pilet, who notes the simi ity of the opisodo of the wounding, wi 
jinna’s arrows, i. eal léry’s Sabrecenan S Antechrist” (ed. 
‘Tarbé, 1851, p. 77). The langunge ‘Tomunce,” says, 
‘js monotonous and insipid, and overdone with sentimentality, 
rents lack connection, the perwiages cbaracter ond vitality, the narre- 
ie ay. hoitintandtng ches defects yo, common to the ftion of 
Rriymion wau popula, it antinfed the wants of the 
Goce ingshlihng tite feet ant 
‘ment, to use the euntemporaneyus word 
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Ancavia* 


of Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586), a work which was at one 
time much read and admired, not less perhaps on account 
of the heroic character and glorious death of its author, 
than its own intrinsic merit. This romance is 
named The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, as being 
written and dedicated to that “subject of all verse,” who 
was the sister of Sidney: “Your dear self,” says he in his 
dedication, “can best witness the manner of its writing, 
being done in loose sheets of paper, most of it in your 
presence; the rest by sheets, sent unto you as fast as 
they were done.” The work, which was left incomplete, 
was published after the death of Sidney, and from 
the mode of its composition, and not having received 
his last corrections, cannot be supposed to haye all 
the perfection which the author could have bestowed, had 
the length of his life, according to the expression of Sir 
W. Temple, been equal to the excellence of his wit and 
virtues. As it was written in an age when the features of 
the ancient Gothic romance were not entirely obliterated, 
it is of a mixed nature, being partly of a heroic descrip- 
tion; and it also contains a considerable portion of what 
was meant by the author as comic painting. It is in the 
«pio form, beginning in the middle of the action, and, by 
the usual contrivances, rehearsing, in the course of the 


work, those events by which its opening had Mies ae! 
Basilius, king of Iheatas had, when already stricken 
in years, married a young princess, Gynecia, daughter to 


{The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadi, written by Sir Philippe 
Sidnei, 1d, 1591 

Sti ES Pap Sy i otenelpatrige re 
of MS left tho handd of Sidva first book, or perhaps two, 
hhed heen completed, they were ansmisted 10 his sister, he Countess of 
Pusulacko, purl sone of ean salah and loc, Lita 

by Sir Willinm Alexander, others by 
ia waa top a he Orne oe 


which needs much careful pruning; ‘Hai 
hhas undertaken in his edition of t! “with notes 


and introductory essay,” London, 1867, 
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the king of Cyprus. “Of these two,” says the narrator, 
“are brought to the world two daughters, so beyond 
measure excellent in all the allotted to reasonable 
rari tide caky Weick they were born to show 
that nature is no step-mother to that sex, how much so- 
ever some men (sharp-witted only in evil speaking) have 
sought to disgrace them. The elder is named Pamela; by 
many men nat deemed inferior to her sister: for my part, 
when I marked them both, methought there was (if at 
least such perfections may receive the name of more) more 
sweetness in Philociea, but more majesty in Pamela; me- 
thought love plaid in Philoclea’s eyes, and threatened in 
Pamela's: methought Philoclea’s beauty only persuaded, but 
as all hearts must yield, Pamela's beauty used 
vio 6, and such violence as no heart could resist, And 
it Jscems that such proportion is between their minds: 
Philoclea so bashful, as though her excellencies had stolen 
into her before she was aware, so humble that she will put 
all out of countenance; in sum, such proceeding as 
stir hope, but teach hope good manners, Pamela, of 
high thoughts, who avoids not pride with not knowing her 
excellencies, but by making that one of her excellencies to 
be void of pride; her mother's wisdom, greatness, nobility, 
but (if I can guess aright) knit with a more constant 
x” (p. 10, ed, London, 1674.) 
culos thus in want onl, y of something to make him 
, determined to visit the temple of 108, where 
the following poetical response was farstahea Z ‘a subject 
for his lucubrations : 
‘hy eer cae shall from Uhy careful fe 
princely m not lost; 
wig ernie shales pets ier ontense 
‘An vineunth love, which Nature hateth most. 
‘oth they themselves unto such two shall wed, 
bt ihy bier ag at a bor aball plead 
Why ‘tues (e Hiring masa) they bs 
In foreign stato shall sit, 


Busting, aghnet at aa zaling denunciation, and en 
wouring to prevent its ent, retired from court to 
terri ent nen en Tn ono of these 


dear 
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he himself and his n, with their younger’ daughter 
Philoclea, resided ; while in the other lived Pamela bain! 
her father had committed to the guardianship of Dametas, 
a conceited, doltish clown, whose wife Miso, and daughter 
Mopsa, are described as perfect witches in temper and 
appearance, The humours of this family form what is 
meant as the comic part of the romance. 

‘At this period, Pyrocles, son of Euarchus, king of Mace- 
don, and his cousin Musidorns, prince of Thessaly, two 
princes, such as are to be found only in romance, were, 
after unexampled deeds of prowess, shipwrecked on the 
coast of Arcadia. The former of these heroes becomes 
enamoured of Philoclea, and the latter of her sister 
Pamela. With the usual fondness of the princes of 
romance for disguise, when their own characters would 
have better suited their purpose, Musidorus, as a shepherd, 
named Dorus, becomes the servant of Dametas, who had 
charge of the Princess Pamela; Pyrocles assumes the garb 
of an Amazon, with the name of Zelmane, and is thus 
admitted by Basilius an inmate of his lodge. ‘The situa 
tion, however, of Pyrocles (now Zelmane), was less com- 
fortable than might have been supposed; for, on the one 
hand, he was pestered by t the love of Basilius, and on the 
other by that of Queen Gynecia, who, soeing somewhat 
farther than her husband, suspected his sex, and would 
not leave him alone a single moment with Philoclea, The 
idea of a hero residing in a female gurb with his mistress, 
and for a while unknown to her, which is a common inci- 
dent in the Argenis, and other romances of the was 
perhaps enamel derived from the story of Achilles 
that part of the Arcadia which relates to the disguise of 
Pyrocles, and the passion of the king and queen, has been 
immediately taken from the French translation of the 11th 
book of Amadis de Gaul, where Agesilan of Colehos, while | 
in like disguise, is pursued in a similar manner by the king 
and queen of Galdap, It may not be improper here to 
mention the royal recreations, as giving a curious picture 
of the tenderness of ladies’ hearts in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, “Sometimes angling to a little river near 
hand, which, for the moisture it bestowed upon the roots 
of flourishing trees, was rewarded with their low—there 
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would they sit down, and be made between 
Pamela and Philoclea, 


who the blinder she was the higher she Another 
fime o Bite, which having a, gut se xan poled out of 
her, and so let fly, cat quarter,” 
&e. &o., p. 58." 

Tt would be tedious, and could serve no good purpose, 
to analyze minutoly the different books of the ‘Arcadia, 
‘Musidorus was long counteracted in his by Dametas 

Sim, wh he 


pee Ra peal om ber to Hy th 
but, after having gone a er rer tise employ themselves 
in ei tet sonnets on the ‘ Lge Meanwhile 
the een. separatel bed t to bring matters to 
extrouiy with Zelmase. ‘Teased by their important 
this ambiguous character gives an assignation so each of 
them ina certain cave at midnight, saul proses there to 
grant their wishes. As Zelmane had foreseen, Basilius 
does not recognise the queen amid the obscurity of the 
cave, and thus accomplishes the last and most mysterious 
part of the prediction of the Delphic oracle. Being athirst, 
he unwarily drinks a philtre, which Gynecia had. brought, 
Ree eaisasr ciate poses inereasing Zelmane’s 

the appearance of hes 

engaged in 


inary 
opportunity of visiting Philocloa, in his true character of 

cles, prince of Mucedon, for the purpose of persuading 
her to fly with him ; but after much discourse on the sub- 
ject, both faint and fall asleep, so that in the morning the 
prince is discovered in male attire, in the chamber of 


© Maser Stow mentions similar merry dispora, us forming the court 
eh Pooeption end entartclasoenP 
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Philoclen, Pamelaand her lover are equally unsuccessful, 

0 aioe el ea eaa sl eer sonnets, they are 
ail teoushthesks bye titi 

ve Hing til oootinued apparect in a. lifeless state, 

and Gynecia in despair accuses as tho causo of his 

death. es Ree a Nell eect In 


dentally 
Aroadia, peat re him cheng in the ensuing 

ly sits on the royal throne, thus parties ‘an- 
Gthoe Delglits exigmim: Gynecia  Oodered SERA 
alive, along with the body of her husband. Whocsntseae 
fessed having poisoned. "The trials of the prinoos ensue, 
aud long pletdings talc place in the viperous style of Sir 
Hdward Coke. Pyrocles is condemned to be thrown from 


affirms, though he now 
discovers that one of the renege his nephew, and the 
other his son, Allare in the uttermost distress, when 
Basilins, whose corpse was in court, awakes from ae 
oni ae toate ml 


and the oracle being thus fully accomplished, 
ung princes are united to their mistresses. 

Tess ie-the eutline of the story of the Arcadia, ‘The 
heroic part of the romance consists in a detail of the 
excita of Pyrocles and Musidorus, previons to their arrival 

{and in the description of a war carried on 
sgainnt Baling by tie (nopPew. Aoaph isle wits Aoi 
had, at one time, craftily seized and confined the princesses, 
There are also some happy descriptions of jousts and 
tournaments. But the work is on the whole extremely 
tiresome, and its chief interest consists in the stately 
dignity, and often graosfal boauty, of the language. ‘There 
reniltiacgendsione ctl aio ” says Bishop 
Hurd (Dialogues Moral and Political, p. 157, od. 1760), 
“a certain point which is more favourable to the 
of poetry (and it may be added, of stately prose), than 
any other. It may be difficult to fix this point with exact- 
ness, But we shall hardly mistake in supposing it lies 
somewhere between the rude essays of uncorrected fancy 
on the one hand, and the refinements of reson and science 
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on the other. And this I take to have been the condition 


sgn rn wont a ‘It was pure, 
is, without affectation. At the same 






proteins, the =a of and his pare telkes 
a good’ deal of thedr tagh ity and conceit. i Emig 
select a number of beautiful descriptions from th i 
as for example, the much-admired passage in Book IL, of 
Musidorus managing a steed, We have already seen the 
skill of the author in drawing characters; and. the follow- 
ing is a striking portrait of an envious man. “A man of 
the most envious disposition that I think ever infected the 
air with his breath, whose oyes could not look right 
any happy man, nor ears bear the burden of any dys 
praise; contrary to the nature of all other plagues, plagued 
with others’ well-being: making happiness the ground of 
his unhappiness, and good news an argument of his sorrow: 
Tn sum, a man whose favour no man could win, but b: 
being miserable," (p.180). This character has been fetatal 
and expanded in the 19th number of the Spectator. The 
following description of Pamela sewing is a fair 
specimen of the kind of conceits scattered through the 
work. “For the flowers she had wrought carried such 
life in them, that the cunningest painter might have learned 
of her needle, which, with so pretty a manner, made his 
careers to and fro through the cloth, as if the needle itself, 
would have been loth to have gone fromward such a 
mistress, but that it hoped to return thitherward very 
quickly again, the cloth looking with many eyes upon her, 
and lovingly embracing the wounds she gave it: the shears 
also were at hand to behead the silk that was grown too 
short. And if at any time she put her mouth to bite it 
off, it seemed that where she had been long in making 
of @ rose with her hands, she would in an instant make 
roses with her lips; as the lilies seemed to have their 
whiteness rather of the hand that made them, than of the 
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matter wherof they were made, and that grew there 
by the suns of her eyes, and were refreshed 

pote tbie: is His ak uamecer gS as ae a 
upon them.” 

Tt has already been mentioned, that what is meant as 
the comic of this romance, consists in satire upon 
Dametas, chiefly on account of his love of 
the absurdities of his wife and daughter. But it is by no 
means happy ; nor has the author been more successful in 
what is designed as pastoral in his romance. A band of 
she] isintroduced at the close of each book, as waiti 
on Basilius, and singing alternately on amorous and 
subjects. There is not probably in any other work in our 
language a greater portion of execrable poetry, than 
be found in the ‘Adeadia, and this, perhaps, less wise 
want of poetical talent in the author, than to his affectation 
and constant attempts to versify on an impracticable ny system. 
At the period in which he lived, it was thought possible to 
introduce into English verse all the different measures 
that had been employed in Greek and Latin, and accordingly 
we have in the Arcadia, Hexameters, or, at least, what 
were intended by the author as such ; Hlegiaes, Sapphies, 
Anacreontics, Phaleuciacks,. "Asclopiades;and.inahorts 
thing but poetry. The effect, indeed, is perfectly abominal ominabl 

Another affectation of the times, and to which in 
lar Sir Philip Sidney was led by his imitation of 
zaro, was the adoption of all the various quaint devices 
‘which have been introduced into Italian poetry. We have 
the Terza rima, the Sestina, Canzone, Sonnets and Echos, 
the greater part of which, owing to the constraint to which 
they reduced the author, are almost, and some of them 
altogether, unintelligible, In the whole Arcadia I recollect 
only two poems which reach mediocrity, and these have at 
least the merit of being truly in the Italian style. The 
first is a Sonnet on a Lady Sleeping; the other is a 
Madrigal addressed to the Sun. 


1 
Look up, fair Tids, tho treasure of my hoart, 
Preserve those beams this age’s only light 5 
To her sweet sense, sweet Sleep, some euse impart = 
‘er sense too, weak to bear her spirit’s might, 
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Anil while, O Sleep! thou closest up her sight 
Hite achn where lore aid lxgo hi ie 


Is left a Sun, whose beams thy place may use? 
‘Yet stay and well peruse 

What be her gifts that make bee equal Thee; 
Bund all thy light to wee 

‘In earthly clothes enclosed a heavenly spark : 
"Thy running course cannot such beanties mark, 


No, no, thy motions be 

‘iasiowod Hosa ao 7th ber of shadow ar 

Because that Thou, the author of our 

Dindnin’st. we avo thee etintt with others atv, 
», 368. 


Such are the best productions of an author whom Sir 
William Temple, in the land that had already given birth 
to Shakespeare, and Spenser, and Milton, serupled not to 
pronounce “the greatest poet and the noblest genius of 
any that have left writings behind them, and published in 
ours or any other modern language.” (Miscellanea, 

IL) The Arcadia was also much read and admired by 
Waller and Cowley, and has been obviously imitated in 
many instances by our early dramatists. ‘The story of 
Plangus in the Arcadia, is the origin of Shirley's Andro- 
mana or Merchent’s Wifo, and of Cupid’s Revenge, by 
Beaumont and Pletcher. That part of the pastoral where 
Pyrocles agrees to command the Helots, seems to have 
stiggested those scenes of the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
in which Valentino | himself with the outlaws. An 
Hao ion anos etbot at the Arcadia where © Kise 


Paphlagonia, whose eyes had been put out by » bustard 
1, DD 








CHAPTER XII. 


HEROIC NOMANCE.—POLEXANDRE.—CLBOPATRA.—CASSAN- 
DEA.—IBRAHIM.—OLELIE, ETC. 


OILEAU, and several other French writers, have 
se ome heroie from the 
from the Astrea of D’Urfé; and 
ianndiNisSeettella Bonadey, 1s hor petioa to Tbrahinn, 
one of her earliest tions, affirms that she had 
chosen the Astrea as her model. To that species of com- 
Postion may, no doubt, be attributed som of the tamest 
features of the heroic romance, ite insipid dialogues and 
les; but many of the elements of which it is 
tcl must be sought in anterior and more spirited 


‘itions, 
ees, wo find in, the Heruie rémanco great deal ot 
ancient’ chivalrous delineation. Dragons, neeromancers, 


ism and gallantry are still ed. ‘These attri- 
butes, however, have assumed a different station and im- 


in ‘aceording 
Philip Sidney, the horoes are knights who combat for the 
yr and the honour of love. 
‘Much of the heroie romance has been also derived from 
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the ancient Greek romances. ‘The spirit of these composi- 
‘ans had ‘béen kept-slive dosing the anid agonal 
never been altogether extinguished, even by the 

and popularity of tales of chivalry. Philocopo 
Boccaccio, said to have heen eomposed for the entertain. 
ment of Mary, natural danghter of the king of Naples, 
Dears a close’ resemblance to the Greek romance. ‘This 
work is taken from a French metrical tale! of the 
thirteenth century, which has been imitated in almost all 
the languages of Burope, (Bllis’s “ Metrical Romances,” 
vol. iii.) In Boccaccio's version of this story, Florio, 
prince of Spain, falls in love with Blancafior, an orphan, 
educated at his father's court, ‘To prevent the risk of his 
son forming un unequal alliance, the king sells the object 
of his attachment to some Asiatic merchants, and hence 
the romance is occupied with the search made for her by 
Florio, under the name of Philocopo. The work is chiefly 
of the tenor of the heroie romance, but it presents an 
example of almost every species of fiction. Heathen 
divinities appear in disguise, and the rival lover of Blanca- 
fior is transformed into a fountain: stories of try 
are related at the court of Naples, which Florio visits, and 
the account of the gardens and seraglio of the Egyptian 
grit rewomibles the descriptions in fairy nd oriental 
tales. 

‘Theagenes and Chariclea [of Heliodorus]* was translated 
into French by Amyot, in 1547, and ton oditions wore 
printed before the end of the sixteenth century. The story 
of Florizel, Clareo, and the Unfortunate Yeea [of Alonzo 
Nuiez de Reinoso], the first part of which is a close 
imitation of the Clitophon and Leucippe [of Achilles 
Tatius|, was translated from the Castilian in which it was 
originally published at Venice in 1552, into French in 
1554, and soon became a popular production 

* Published Immanuel Bekker, Berlin, 1844, For accounts of 


3, p. 274, ete. 
and Blantschflur” in the 
ILLiteratur, abth. i, Bd, 12, and 
‘MSS. Romances in the British Museum,” p, 
714, ete. 
2’See the account of this romance, pp. 22-96 of vol. i, 
® The Sorrows of Persiles and Sigismunda, by Cervantes, is an imi- 
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On the decline of romances of chivalry, it was natural 
to search for Se" a arn os 
with the public. spiritual and — romances 


tation of the work of Heliodorus. It comprises 
peril 


eset As = Tee is not ee inclined en 
the queon tos her to make a journey ty Home, as if in 
apoees so mina returns. von 


however, is posal of Sigismuada, 
tg o 

ES ‘that Persil as endured so much for 

unger sister. This kind of affection 

t enlist all the reader’s sym) A 

Sd pple par beatae) o 

work as a spiritual romance, as might 

See : arene. 


occurrences narrated are main 
by the Northern Soe; they Tata and voy at we of 


interest ax showing wit ideas and ing such regions were 
Sa Lime, Deaumont and «Casto of the 


antes, 
the a Base estes bene subject of go 
‘Seo Ticknor, Appendix, 
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were not sufficiently entertaining nor abundant 
180, aniighamsls ot ten editions of the work of 
jorus was a strong faanceneas to attempt eee 
inal in a similar taste. pursuance of this new 
object, the writers of that specs a fiction, which may be’ 
peculiarly entitled Heroie Romance, resorted in search of 
characters partly to classical and partly to Moorish 


8. 

‘The adoption of the former may, perhaps, have been 
owing to Amyot’s translation of Plutarch, in which there 
‘were many interpolations savouring of the author of “La 
vie et faits do Antoine Le ‘Iriumvir et de sa mie 
Cleopatre, trauslaté de Vhistorien Plutarque pour tres 
illustre haute et puissante dame Mad. Frangaise de Fouez 
dame de Chateaubriand,” 

Tt was the well-known History of the Dissensions of the 
Zegris and Abencerrages, 


Historra pz uas Gverras Crvires pe Granapa, 


that brought the Moorish stories and characters into 
vogue in France, The Spanish writers attributed this 
work to a Moor, who retired into Africa after the con- 
quest of Granada. His grandson, who inherited the 
MS,, gave it, they say, to a Jew; and he in turn, pre- 
sented it to Rodrigo Ponce do Leon, count of Baylen, who who 
ordered it to be translated by Gin¢s Peres de Hita. 
account, however, is extremely apocryphal. ‘The snow 
ledge, indeed, displayed by the author, concerning the 
tribes and families of the Moors settled in Granada before 
the conquest of that city by the monarchs of Castile, ren- 
ders it probable that Ginés de Hita consulted some Arabian 
MS. on the subject of the Moorish contentions; but, on 
the other hand, the partiality to the Christian cause, 
which runs through the whole work, proves that the pre- 
tended translator was the original author of the greater 
part of the composition, and that it was first written in 
tho le Spanish language. 
roduction may be regarded as historical in some of 
we kk fing | political incidents recorded, but the harangues 
heroes, the loves of the Moorish princes, the games 
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nd the festivals, are the superstructure of fancy. In 
these, however, national manners are faithfully 
and in the romance of Hita more information is afforded 
concerning the customs and character of the Moors than by 
aoe the Spanish historians.’ 

@ work commences with the ently history of Granada, 
but we soon come to those Se hepe Pde sage Pepa 
rated its fall—the competitions for the sovereignty, and 
dissensions of the factions of the Zegris and Al 
Of these the former race sprung from the kings of Fez and 
Morocco; the latter descended from the ancient princes of 
Yemen. In this work, and all those which treat of the fac- 
tions of Granada, the Zegris are represented as a fierce and 
turbulent tribe. On the other hand, the Abencerrages, 
while their equals in valour, are painted as the most 
amiable of heroes, endowed with graceful manners and 
elegant accomplishments, The Zegris, however, remained 
faithful to the cause of their country, while the Abencer- 
rages, by finally enlisting under the banners of Ferdinand, 
were the chief instruments of the downfall of Granada. The 

monarch, availing himself of the Moorish dissen- 

sions, and of the yalour of Don Rodrigo of Arragon, Grand 


Al 

Beieern ge cocina cond i tialt tes by one of their 
native princes, This work also presents the strange, though 
not uncommon, spectacle of a nation expiring in the: mi 
of and amusement: the gates of its ory 

assaulted by a foreign enemy—the energy of the arate 
‘was employed, and their valour wasted in internal war, but 


2 Tho i ity has Boabdil is 
traceable to cite Grit Ware StOranadaat Blovian has taken tho fb 


of his Gonsalvo of Cordova from this work, which has ins eaticaey 
peeryetit the seers of real haere: ant eersbuihy heawral see fist the 
Iy the of Gran Ww! 

ever, sa Bers bed wih few disfigured traths, which 

It boare internal evidence of its falsity ; the 
“the Moore ‘being extravagant 
red totally incompatible with their habits and 
nares eatin berpioeteied b's 
MMhe Albazabra, 1892, vol. ys 160-1, 
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could interrupt the course of festivity. Every day 
brought fresh disaster without, and new shed within; 
but every vacant hour was devoted to carousals, and to idle 
and romantic gallantry. In the work of Hita there are 
also introduced a number of short poetical romances, 
Each festival and combat furnishes the author with a sub- 
ject for these compositions ; some of which are probably the 
invention of Hita, while others apparently have Toei 
founded on Arabian traditions. 

‘This romance, or history, was first printed at Alcala in 
1604,' and soon became extremely poy + there was no 
literal translation till the late one by M. Sane, published in 
1809,’ but a close imitation, published early in the seven- 
teenth century, ia the origin of all those French romances 
which turn on the gallantries and adventures of the Moors 
of Granada, as the Almahide of Seudéry, etc. 

But though the works above-mentioned may have sup- 
plied incidents to the writers of heroic romance, many of 
‘the pictures in that, as in every other spocies of fiction, 
have been copied from the manners of the age. That 
devotion, in particular, to the fair sex, which ited them 
into objects rather of adoration than of love, and which 
forms the chief characteristic of the heroic romance, was a 
consequence of the peculiar state of feeling and sentiment 
in the age of Louis XIV. Never was prince so much an 


a. ‘Tho first part was written between 1589 and 1595, See ‘Tieknur, 
ili, p. 138, 

P, Mme, de Villedieu's “ Galanteries Grenadines,” and Mile, de 
Rochegilhe!m’s “ Avantures Grenadines,” had made French 


readers 
acquainted with the finest episodes, and supplied the subject, for de 


Seudéry’s “ Almahide,” Blorian’s * je Corfiova,” and Chateat- 

hriand’s “Le Dernier des Abencerrages,” See Lemeke, Handbuch der 

Spanischen Literatur i, 262, Dunlop-Liebrecht, p, 370 and 512; F, 

‘Wolf, Ueber die Romantischen Poesie der Sponier, p. 27; Koerting, 
444, 


PS Ideas advance and sil by their intrinsic force; that literature 
wherein the highest civilization finds expression infallibly makes its sway 
felt in the letters of other countries, tone set by Louis XIV, in 
the height of his splendour spread at the same time to Northern and 
yuthern nations. The leaders of fashion in every capital hud taken up 
idease: the word itself was no sooner coined than current through 

‘out Europe. People dressed, and bowed, and walked, and talked @ la 
Frangaiee, talked, indeed, very toleruble French ; and when speech and 
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than that of Francis 1, or less tender than that of 
Henry IV., had more appearance, at least, of veneration 
and idolatry. “C'est avec eclat et somptuosité,” says Ségur 
(Les Femmes, vol. ii. p. 156), “qu'il (Louis ev) offre 
des hommages a la beauté. Forcé d’aimer il fait une 
Divinité de Pobjet qu'il exhausse, pour ne pas se rebaisser 
a ses propres yeux, et eleve la Femme devant laquelle il se 
prosterne, Nous Vimitons tous # la ville et a la cour, 
‘Aucun roy n’a donné le ton comme calui-ci, n'a, eomme Ini 
influé sur la conduite, sf pe que Aatih ves Notre 
galanterie a pris la teinte de respect pour le Sexo dont le 
monarque nous offre l’exemple.” 

‘We find, accordingly, thet whether dasstealign Moniah 
heroes be introduced, the general tone of the heroic romance 
is nearly the same. But, besides that exalted species of 
Toye which no severity could chill, and no distance diminish, 
for which no secrifice was too great, and no enterprise too 


Perilous, me always mect with the same interminable 
\—the samo minute descriptions—the same tedious 
ialogue—the same interruptions to the principal narrative 
by stories intermoven with it, which perplex and distract 
e attention. The introduction of long and constantly 


rocurring episodes, a wrotched fecundity, which is a proot 
of real barrenness, is the great fault of the heroic romance. 
—“Bh, mon Dieu,” saida celebrated philosopher, “si vous 
aver de quoi faire deux Romans, faites en deux, et ne les 
méloz pas pour los giter l'un I'autro.” 


manners are go generally copie the way is slreudy paved to closer and 


Da would i basen Spat fo sderarar at ur invbotou ahem Ti 
‘owned anything to lov, nor had for a long time. Corrapticn iaolf hu 
Jost its characteristies; ‘the flaccid disciples of Gongora had emascalatad 
Ye cultieme ; their compositions were so colourless ns to excite a longing 
for some intellectual power, even though tarned to bad account, If the 
French school did not regenerate Castili ian letters it condueed to their 
Racenecation 1 Was ep piaon Ue setting teem tb bed tant, end’ then 
by evoking atonal emulation, | (Puibusquo, esis sist aa 

ittératures espaguole et frangaise, fi, pp. 301-2.) 
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I shall now, according to my plan, present the reader 
with a short account of some of the most celebrated of the 
Romans de longue Haleine, as they have been termed, 
which may be vulgarly translated long-winded romances. 

Nearly all of these were written by three authors, Gom- 
berville, Calprendde, and Madame Scudéry, 


Poumxanpee 


of Gomberville,' which was first published in 1682, and en- 
joyed a high reputation in the age of Cardinal Richelieu, 
‘was the earliest, of the heroic romances, and seems to have 
been the model of the works of Calprenede and Seudéry. 
‘This ponderous work may be regarded aa a sort of inter- 
inediate production between these later compositions and 
the ancient fubles of chivalry. Tt has, indeed, a closer 
affinity to the heroic romanca; but many of the exploits of 
the hero are as extravagant as those of a paladin or knight 
of the Round Table. In the episode of the Peruvian Inca, 
there is a formidable giant, and in another part of the work 
we are introduced to a dragon, which lays waste a whole 
Kingdom, An infinite number of tournaments are also 
interspersed ch the volumes. In some of its features 
Polexandre bears a striking resemblance to the Greck 
romance ;* the disposition of the incidents is similar; as 
in the Greck romance, the events, in a great measure, 
arise from adventures with pirates; and the scene is 


+ Marin le Roy sieur de Gomberville, 1600-1647, became sn nuthor 
at the age of fifteen, as he published a volume of poetry in 1624, eon- 
sisting of guntrains, in mont of ol gs, He gure over ws 
romances about of forty-Bve, and, in yuent journeysto 
uate of Gomborvils, having tormed Hynes SS 
Solitaries of Port Hay'al, be beeume occupied with more serions concerns, 
gouerel on opening Lien ani wre i ie sd 6 sonnet on ahd 
Sacrament ; he relaxed, however, we are told, tuwaris the end of his 
days, parr ats nie fo tn pny and of 


sine wea ‘on morality, 


Konnrine, p25. 
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chiefly laid at sea or in small islands, or places on the sea 
coast. 


Polexandre, the hero of this work, was king of the 
Conary Islands, and reigned over them soon after the dis 
covery of America, In his early youth he had the good 
fortune to bo eaptured by'm piratical vessel ftted out from 
, and being carried to France, he there received an 
education sx area what could have been reasonably 


in the seminaries of the Canary Islands. 

After an absence of some years, Polexandre set out on 
his return to his own country: In the course of his voyage 
he approached the coast of Africa, where he learned that 
the ome Abdelmelec, son of the powerful bette inter Nazar, 
caporor of Morooeo, had proclaimed a splendid tourna- 
ment, a view curing a general acknow! 
eeraea ate hasoed sek oor ereigns on earth, that Aleidi 
queen of the Inaccessible Island, was the most beautiful 
woman in the universe. The African prince, it is true, 
had never beheld Alcidiana, but he had fallen in love with 
this incomparable beauty by seeing her portrait. This 
notion of princes,—for it is a folly peculiar to them,—be- 
coming enumoured of a portrait, the original of which is at 
the end of the world, or perhaps does not exist, seems to 
be of oriental origin, Thus, in the Mille et un ji there 
is the story of a prince, who, after a long search, discovers 
that the picture he adored was a representation of one of 
the concubines of Solomon. 

‘The prince of the Canaries proceeds to the tournament, 
with the intention of contesting the general proposition 
laid down by Abdelmelec concerning the beauty of his 
mistress; but the view of the portrait makes such an im~- 
pression on his heart, that so far from disputing the pre- 
eminence of Alcidiana, he combats Abdelmelec, in order to 
make him renounce his passion and his picture. 

‘Having possessed himself of this trophy, Polexandre 
now returns to the Canary Islands, the declared admirer 
of Alcidiana. On his arrival there he finds that his sister 
had been lately carried off by corsuirs, The king of Scot- 
land, itis true, was in chase of the ravishers, but Polexandre 
did not conceive that his own exertions could, on that ac 
count, be dispensed with, While engaged in the pursuit 
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of the pirates, he is driven by a storm into the mouth of a 
Hirer in an unknown inland. "On diseuberking, be finds 
t the country is delig} and its inhabitants apparent, 
CGyllsgl, “Ai hepborl effers to couttuct lea $s Ge Baseoe 
habitation: while on their way they observe a stag spring 
forth from a forest of cedars and palms, with an arrow in 
its shoulder. Instantly Polexandre hears the sound of a 
horn, and beholds a chariot drawa by four white horses, 
‘his conveyance waa open, and was in shape of a throne. 
It was driven by a beautiful woman, in the garb of a 
nymph, while another, still more resplendent, and who 
carried a bow and arrows, occupied the principal seat in 
this hunting machine. Though Polexandre enjoyed but a 
transient glance, he discovers, from the resemblance to the 
portrait, that this is the divine Alcidiana. The passion, of 
‘which he had already felt the first emotions, takes full 
possession of his soul, and he already begins to make 
ingenious comparisons between his own situation and that 
of the wounded stag, and mentally reproaches this animal 
with insonsibility in avoiding the transport of being pierced 
by the arrows of Alcidians. Polexandre, accordingly, re- 
solves to remain on the island, and to disguise himself as 
a shepherd, that he might enjoy frequent opportunities of 
beholding the object of his passion, An old man, with 
whom he resided, informs him of every thing connected 
with the history of the queen, Among other topics, he 
mentions a prediction made soon after her birth, which 
declared that she was liable to the hazard of being united 
to a slave, who was to come from the most barbarous nation 
of Africa, but which, at the same time, promised the 
greatest prosperity to the kingdom, if she could resolve to 
accept him for a husband. In order to avoid the risk of 
this unworthy alliance, the princess remained, for the most 
part, immured in her palace. Polexandre, however, has 
occasional opportunities of seeing her, and at length enjoys 
the good fortune of preserving her life while she was en- 
gaged in her favourite amusoment of hunting, ‘This pro- 
cures him admission to the palace, and his access to the 
presence of the queen is still farther facilitated by his 
suppressing a rebellion which had broken out in the island. 
He gradually insinuates himself into her confidence; and 
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‘as she had discovered his rank from the rich gifts he 
bestowed on her attendants, she abutes somewhat of that 
hauteur, which it seems was the distinguishing feature in 
her character. The romance is now occupied with the 
struggles that arise between this feeling and love, which 
are fully detailed in » vory tiresome chapter, entitled: 
Histoire des divers sentimens d’Alcidiane, ‘At length 
Polexandra leaves the princess, in order to recover one of 
her favourite attendants who had been carried off by a 

Portuguese corsair, He soon sails to such a distance a8 to 
lose sight of the Island of Aleidiana, which had received. 
from enchantment the unfortunate property, that when 
onee out of view it could never be 

‘The remaining part of the romance is occupied with the 
adventures of Polexandre in his fruitless attempts to make 
this invisible territory, and in his extirpation of those 
daring princes who aspired to the love of its queen. For 
this Beauty was beloved by all the monarchs on earth: 
Spent tbiobs miso. cold Sok poten erica ante 
slaimed themselves her admirers ; and knights, though at 
the extremity of the globe, rigorously abstained from looking 
onany woman after having viewed the portrait of Alcidiana. 
One would think even a princess must be somewhat whim- 
sical to take umbrage at such remote courtship, nevertheless 
Alcidiana had been grievously offended. had been 
shocked that the khan of Tartary, the prince of Denmark, 
and the emperor of Morocco, had paid her the most distant 
devotion, ‘To adore Alcidiana, though her residence was 
ingecessible, and her worshippers at the distance of a 
thousand miles, was a deadly offence for all but Poloxandre, 
This prince, meanwhile, traverses different parts of the 
globe in quest of the Inaccessible Isle, but his adventures 
are chiefly Iaid in Africa, and nearly one half of the ro- 
mance is ocety pied with Moorish episodes, 

At length Polexandre arrives ati a country on the hanks 
of the Niger, the monarch of which was wont to despatch 
to the temple of the Sun, an annual cargo of persons who 
were to be ranked among the pale of that Racate 
Polexandre begs leave to accompany this mission in 

of a slave, as he knew that liana sent thither 
a yearly offering. By this device “4 rogains the Inac- 
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cossible Isle in the vessel that brought the tribute, and 
which invariably steered the right course by enchantiment, 
On his arrival at the island of his mistress, he finds it 
overrun by n Spanish army, which had been sent under 
the Duke Medina Sidonia, for the of subj 

the Canary Islands; but the armada having been 

on the Inaccessible Isle, the land forces had aoe 
attempted ite conquest. Polexandre, who is at first un- 
known, gains some splendid successes over the Spaniards, 
and a belicf is spread through the island that the African 
slave alluded to in the prediction, and whose alliance with 
their princess was to be tha forerunner of so much pros- 

rity, had at oe 


nuptial coremony, 
princess, discovers ines 


flagration of their fleet, and the union of Polexandre with 


The above is an outline of the chief materials of this 
romance, but the events are arranged in a totally se 
order from that in which they have been here related. Like 
the writers of Greek romance, the author, 

Tn medias res 
‘Non secus ne notas anditorem rapit, 
which makes a great isdaghelecbanphare ec 
than it would otherwise be, from our consequent, 
of the circumstances and situation of the 
ters, and the allusions contained in their tedious conver- 
sations,? 

A sketch of this romance was iblished i 

author under the title of L'Exil de EPduaiee was 
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afterwards enlarged to its present bulk of five volumes, 
each of which contains about twelve hundred and to 
every volume an adulatory dedication is One of 
sare addresses contains a hint of the author having some 
in the romance, Ber esi how- 
Sg tere a general wish to depre- 
he Spaniards and the lower orders of 
society. 


Gomberville, the author of Polexandre, also commenced 
the story of 


Te Jone Atcrorz, 


the son of Polexandre and Alcidiana, which was subse- 

juently finished (1733) by Mad, Gomez, Soon after the 
Birth of thi this prince, a hermit, who piqued himself on inspi- 
ration, revealed that he was destined to slay his father. 
‘Thoromaneeis occupied with the means adopted to prevent 
the completion of ‘of tha ‘ediction, 

Gomberville, besides his Polexandre and Le Jeune Alci- 
diano, is also the author of two romances, of no great 
morit or celebrity, entitled La Carithée, his first novel, pub- 
lished in 1621, and ¥ 

Of the writers of the description with which we are now 
occupied, La Calprenide' is certainly the best. The French 

' Gautier do Costes: de Ia ee WL) was 
birth a Gaseon, and Me lciiare ‘Toulouse. { ee ed 
te 1a5q; asijieaniedi the Goarta,s dn therm 146 he Sesieaa 
(a Howto 86) bon slit ius Oslrentco wae poste by bat} 

i néde was poison 
Se Pipi aeeck lived, tots Tens Boon prety well unoetiabned 
ite in 1663, in os aecident he mot with while 


eh the Gasuons ate Fh 
lp elk a pepe dramas 


+ Toat a Mhumeur Gasconne en un auteur Gascon, 
osna)  peeleereain 


Cardinal Richeliew haying read one plot was 
tolerable, pa ts, this tea re 


“Comment! Léches—Cadédis 
liche daus la maison de la Calprendde.” 
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cities are divided concerning the superiority of his Cleo- 
iza or Cassandra, but to one or the palm of the 
eroic romance is unquestionably due. 


Crfoparen 


was first published in parts, of which tho earliest appeared 
in 1646, and when completed, the whole was in 
twelve volumes 8vo, [an English translation by Robert 
Loveday was published in London in 1668, fol. The 
capacity of the author in extending his work to such un- 
merciful length need not be wondered at, as it, in fact, 
comprehends three immense, and, in a great measure, un 
connected romances, with about half a dozen minor stories 
or episodes, which have little relation to the three main 
histories, or to each other, Indeed the plan of the author 
ie neorly tho samo ax if Richardson, instosd of forming 
three novels of his Pamela, Sir Charles Grandison, an 
Clarissa, had chosen to interweave them in a single work, 
giving the namo of any one of them to the whole composi- 
tion, ‘That such a scheme has beon completel, in 
the romance now before us, will appear from the iohowine 
sketch. 

The shades of night had not yet given place to the first 
blushes of day, when the disconsolate Tyridates, awakened 
by his ernel inquietude, and unable to await the approach. 
ing light, left his solitary mansion to refresh his 
ing frame, and breathe his amorous thoughts on the shore 
of Alexandria, 

After some time he perceives a great conflagration on the 
sea, which he concludes must proceed from a burning 
vessel, and he is naturally led to compare the flames to 
those by which ho is himself consumed. “Ah, devouring 
flames!” exclaims he, “ye act your part with less power 
and cruelty than mine. If ye be not soon quenched, the 
materials will fail that feed your fury, but the flames find 
in my soul perpetual fuel; I havo no hope of rolief from a 
contrary element, no prospect of the end of such a sub- 
stance as may ever burn without consuming.” 

This ardent lover continued his rhapsody till the 
proach of light, when he saw coming towards land a pl 
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on which was seated the queen of Ethiopia, with one of her 
maids of honour, while her prime minister was s 

, and impelling it to shore, ‘Tyridates pl 
amid the waves to their assistance, and, bidding ‘te prime 
minister, who was nearly exhausted, provide for his own 
seonrity, took hie place nt the plank, by which means al 
parties arrived safe on lan: 

‘The chief of the two ladies resembled Venus, newly 
sprung from the womb of Thetis, and would have been 
mistaken by Tyridates for w aca goddes, bad ho not won 
the waves use her too rudely to be her subjects. 
reaching shore, the first concern of the ludy was to As 
and the waiting-woman, who, as Puff, in Sheridan's 
“ Critic,” says, must always do as her mistress, and who 
on the present occasion had the same title to a swoon, in- 
stantly fell at her feet. When they had recovered, they 
were conducted, along with Eteocles, the person who 
attended them, to the solitary mansion of yridates, which 
stood in the immediate vicinity. 

After the queen had enjoyed a few hours of repose, she 
was waited on by her host, whom she entreated to relate 
the story of his idates declared that this would 
oblige him to disclose what he had resolved to hold secret, 
as long as his breast would contain it, and that even by 
the acknowledgment of his name, he would incur the 
danger of his life, Waiving, however, these considerations, 
he informed her tht he was brother to Phraates, ing of 

ce ascended the throne by the murder 

ot hie ta father, soandall hoot of hie family, with the excep. 
tion of ‘Tyridates, who escaped to a neighbouring court, 
and afterwards settled in Judaea, whose king, Herod, was 
the avowed enemy of Phraates, The story of Mariamne, 
Ge iF in Sotsiad au Somiphius, la the baala Of the wlveatices 
of Tyridates, A coolness subsisted on the part of this 
prinooss towards her husband, as he had revently put to 
eath her father Alexander, her uncle Antigonus, her two 
grandfathers, and her brother Aristobulus. 'Tyridates fell 
desperately in Jove with Matismne but slthoggh she ie 
served her fidelity to Herod inviolate, Salo G 
Sabet Hate Za eeVeeR foe oss lech td aot 
she had conceived for ‘Tyridates, and from hatred to 

1. RE 
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Mariamze, instilled the most fatal suspicions into the mind 
of her brother. It thus became necessary, both for the 
safety of Mariamne and his own, that 
seek refuge in some other country. He had first repaired 
to Rome, but as the splendour and gaiety of that. capital 
ill accorded with the frame of his mind, he had betaken 
himself to the solitary dwelling which he now inhabited. 
tu return for this communication, the attendant of the 
queen of Ethiopia commences the history of the life of his 
mistress, which is one of the three main stories in the work. 
It relates to her amours with Cesario, son of Julins Oxsar 
and Cleopatra, who had been believed dead through the 
Roman empire, but had, in fact, escaped into Ethiopia after 
the ruin of Mare Antony. 

About this time, Coriolanus, prince of Mauritania, 
arrived at the mansion of Tyridates, and his story may be 
considered as the principal one in the romance, as his 
mistress, Cleopatra, gives name to the work, This prince 
was son of the celebrated Juba, and, after the death of his 
father, was educated at Rome. There he became enamoured 
of Cleopatra, the daughter of the queen of Egypt and 
Mare Antony; but disgusted by the preference which 
Augustus showed to his rival Tiberius, Ee ane day se 
an opportunity of running his competitor through tho 
body te the se and then fled inte Mauritania. He 
there raised a revolt among his father’s subjecte, and 
having successively defeated the Roman cor 
were gent against him, was invested by the ‘ntahitants 
with his paternal sovereignty. After his coronation he set 
out incognito for Sicily, where the court of Augustus then 
was, in order to have a private interview with his mis- 
tress; but as she reproached him for perfidy, and avoided 
his presence, instead of receiving him with’ the kindnoss 
auticipated, he was, in consequence, thrown into a violent 
fever. Understanding, on his recovery, that Cleopatra 
had accompanied Augustus and his court to Egypt, he 
departed for Alexandria, in order to obtain an explanation 
of her expressions and conduct. 

‘The romance now returns to the queen of Ethiopis 
who, during her residence with Tyridates, was 
carried off by pirates, but was afterwards rescued by Cor- 





The story of Elisa, an: 

wus, a young adventurer, who afterwards proves to be 

son of the great Pompey, is the third grand narrative 

of this production, Artabanus is the most warlike and 

most amorous of all the heroes of romance, and for the 

sake of Hlisa he conquers for her father immense empires 
in Asia, almost by his individual prowess.' 

It is inpossible to follow the princes and princesses 
through the various adventures and vicissitudes they en- 
counter : suffice it to say, that at length they are all safely 
assembled at Alexandria, where Augustus also arrives 
with his court, and a reconciliation takes place betweer 
Coriolanus and Cleopatra. ‘The designs of the emperor to 
obtain the Princess Hlisa for his favourite Agrippa and 
Cleopatra for Tiberius, to the prejudice of Artaban and 
Coriolanus, induce these lovers to excite an insurrection 
against the Roman power, Thoy storm the castle of 

xandria, but are there besieged by Augustus, and soon 
reduced to extremity. The emperor, however, terrified by a 
menacing apparition of Jukius Cresar, which about this time 
had unexpectedly a to him, consents to pardon the 
princes, and unites them to the objects of their affections. 

This conclusion of the romance is as unsatisfactory as 
any conclusion of such a work could be, We are vexed 
that the principal charactors should owe their lives and 
happiness to the bounty of a capricious tyrant, by whom 
they had been previously persecuted. Had they forced 
him to agree to terms, or made their escape from his 
ea the winding up of the whole would have been in- 

itely more agreeable. The great fault, however, of the 
romance, is the prodigious number of insulated histories,” 


* Tt is this character which has originated the French proverbial 

veg tne ir rol aa oreiiate himself frm the clit 
i Inpteiy one 

: ‘whieh Avtane ve easel Ties bi Mégaile, Artaxe’s trusted office 

aE sinha: pr bo Oe pate becooenag reseed 

of. ‘narrates to the imprisoned dames the love story of the 
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which prevent the attention or interest from fixing on any 
one object. Cleopatra is different from all heroic romances: 
in this, that the others have one leading story, and a 
number of episodes; but in the work in which we have 
just beon engaged, though there is no want of episodes, 
there are three main stories, which have no intimate con- 
nection with each other, and which claim an equal share 
of the reader’s attention. Indeed, that part te the ro- 
mance which relates to the adventures of the nominal 
heroine, is neither the loi t nor best of 
the work. Her lover is a iitoresting chapacieeahea 
either Artaban or Cesario : he stabs his rival on the street, 
excites his father's subjects to revolt, and then abandons 
them to the mercy of the Romans, 

In the innumerable stories of which the romance is 
compounded, there is, I thiuk, but little variety. ‘Thus in 
all of them incomparable princes are eternally enamoured 
of divine princesses, to whom they pay a species of 
adoration, and for whose sake they perform similar ex- 
ploits. In the character of the heroines there is little dis- 
crimination. ‘The only distinction is in the species of per 
sonal perfection attributed to each of them thus the 
majestic graces of the Ethiopian princess are contrasted 
with the softer charms of Elisa. The vast number of 
lovers attached to every one of the heroines fatigues the 
attention and perplexes the story. Besides inferior slaves, 
each of the chief female characters has three or four im- 
portant and passionate admirers. Cleopatra is beloved by 
Tiberius, Rear and Artaxus. Candace, the Ethio-~ 

n, by Cwsario, Tyribasus, Gallus, and the pirate 
[ase Tie, by Artaban, Tigranes, and Agrippa, 

Of this romance the basis is historical, but few of the 
incidents are consistent with historical truth, Yet they 
do not revolt the credence of the reader, because are 
not in contradiction to known historical facts, and are 
such as oe have occurred without being noticed in the 


Calprentde lies bekiotedl wie 
Cet 
olga Marini’s * Colloandro tee which bad reine te 
wns translated into French by Georges Seudéry in 1668, 
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authentic chronicles of the period. We can easily con- 
ceive that Cwsario, instead of being murdered, as was in- 
tended by ‘his enemies, had eseapod into Ethiopia, and 
that Pompey had a posthumous son, who served in the 
army of an Asiatic monarch, The revolt in Mauritania, 
however, and the coronation of Coriolanus by his father’s 
subjects, is an exception to this remark. It is well known 
that the son of Juba. owed his elevation to the favour of 
Augustus, and hence the event recorded in the romance is 
instantly rejected as absurd and fictitious. 

The speeches and dialogues, though often prolix, fre- 

risatly ci focloquaie andipsint shaisatabislabeuace 

the emotions of dignity and tenderness, The sentiments are 
not numerous, and aregenerally far-fetched andexaggerated. 

Cleopatra, like most of the other heroic romances of this 

od, bas given rise to several English dramas, as The 

‘oung King, by Mrs. Behn; Gloriana, or the Court of 

Augustus Cesar, by Lee; and several others, all which 
partake of the fustian and forced elevation of the work 
from which they are derived, 

Calprenide, the anthor of Cleopatra, also wrote 


Caseanper,* 


a romance which possesses nearly similar beauties and 
defects with his former production. 

In this work we are informed, that on the banks of the 
river Euphrates, not many miles from Babylon, two 
strangers alighted from their horses. He who, by the 
richness of his arms, and the respect the other bore him, 
appeared to be the mastor, commences the business of the 
romance ty ying down upon the grass, and burying all 
disquiets that troubled him in a profound sleep. From 
this state of forgetfulness he is roused by the clang of 
arms, occasioned by a combat between two knights. He 
interposes his good offices by successively attacking the 

* An English translation, by Sir Charles Cotterell, London, 1652, fol, 
‘The chief sources avowod by author in the preface to Cassandre are 
Platerch, Q. Curtius, and Justin. See Koerting. “La Calprenéde a 


lea principales intrigues de sa Cassaudre tant Phistoire Nej 
Pontique ie Mona, de Baleoars + -qul date do TAcwlémie Frauguie."> 
Suonat, py 191. 
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combatants, one of whom at length makes hie escape, 
‘The black arms and sable plume of him who remains, 
pera adh-ad grief that was in his heart, but our mediator 
it of his name and the cause of his discontent, 
Ul Ke declared that he was the unfortunate 
and that the pease whom he had so recently combated 
was Perdiceas, the murderer of the fair Statira, widow of 
Alexander the Great, and of her sister the divine Parisatis. 
On hearing this intelligence, the porson to whom it was 
communicated instantly fell on his sword, whence Lysi. 
machus conjectured that he took a peculiar interest in the 
fate of one or other of these beauties, The wound, how- 
ever, not proving mortal, he is carried to the house of one 
Polemon, in the neighbourhood, and, while recovering at 
leisure, his squire agrees to favour TLysimachus with the 
detajl of his master's adventures. His name was Oroon- 
dates, and his birth the most illustrious in the world, as 
he was the only son of the great king of A 
mortal enmity and perpetual warfare sul between 
that sovereign and Darius. In one of these wars, of which 
the seat was on the Araxis, Prince Oroondates, who was 
then entering on his military career, made a nightly ex. 
eursion, with a few chosen friends, into the Persian camj 
and having entered a tent, beheld, by the light of a 
thousand tapers, a troop of ladies, among whom were the 
Great Queen and Statira, who was daughter of Darius, 
and the most perfect workmanship af the The 
prince retired with protestations of respect, but carried 
away with him a love, which induced him, when the armies 
retired into winter quarters, to repair in ise, and 
under the assumed name of Orontes, to the bed Per. 
sopolis, “ where she,” says the romance, “who had charmed 
him in a slight field habit, hy the light of a few torches in 
the terrors of night, and apprehensions of captivity, now 
appeared in broad day, covered with jewels, sa sence 
‘a stately throne, all glorious and tridimphant.” ‘The pre- 
tended Orontes was treated with much kindness by the 
Persian monarch, with the warmest friendship by his son 
Artaxerxes, but with much severity by the Princess Statira, 
and with a partiality he did not covet, by her cousin Roxana, 
Intelligence now arrived of the Scythian invasion, and 
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of Alexander to the Granicus. 


inroad of the Seythians. Orondates now 

real name and quality to Artaxerxes and the Princess 

Brakisas hy tis his cats poh un asoee pationsy tidied. 

to, and, preferring the interests of his love to those of his 

sountsy, resolved to accompany and aid Artaxerxes in 
ensuing campaign. In return, Artaxerxes could not 

Rotowtice rae he thians in the ensuing battle ; and 

he, in consequence, repelled an attack so feebly, th 

was overpowered, and believed dead by 

having been cured of the ten wounds he had received in 


power had melted to a shadow it entirely disay 
peared ; but Darius fell “ from his high estate” when 
throne of Cyrus shone with undiminished lustre. There is 
something, too, so august in the Persian name, something 
s0 chivalrous in the character of Alexander, and so mira. 
culons in his exploits, that the whole is calculated forcibly 
to awaken those sentiments of admiration, which it is a 
chief object of fiction and romance to inspire, We have a 
splendid deseription previous to the battle of Tetus of the 
ersian army, of which the matériel consisted of the sacred 
ee silver altars by three hundred and sixty-five 


evo to the battle, Darius addressed 
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posterity which they had received entire from their 
ancestors. The romance is ES ee with the events: 
of the campaign, the strat resorted to by Oroondates 
to obtain interviews with Statira after her capt, rer 
the jealousy excited in her breast, and in that of 
lover, by the artifices of Roxana. 

After the death of Darius, Oroondates returned to 

thia, where, on account of his treason, he was im- 

prisoned by his father, and the chief administration of 
affairs intrusted to a stranger, called Arsaces ye 
man of unknown birth, but of distinguished weioealgt 
valour. Arsaces, however, having fallen into disgrace, 
Oroondates, at the end of two years, was released, and ap- 
pointed to command an army, which was destined to repel 
an inroad of the Macedonians. This expedition was emi- 
nently successful, and, among the Greek prisoners, Oroon- 
dates discovered an eunuch, the confidant of Statira, who 
removed ull his former suspicions as to the fidelity of that 
princess, but informed him, that while impressed with a 
conviction of his inconstancy, she had accepted the hand 
of Alexander. On receiving this information, the Scythian 
prince set out for Susa, where he had an interview and ex- 
planation with his mistress, Thence he departed for 
Babylon, where Alexander then held his court, in order to 
force him, by single combat, to resign Statira; and on his 
journey to that city he had’ met with Lysimachus on the 
banks of the Euphrates, as related in the beginning of this 
romance. 

Lysimachus now commences the recital of his adyentures, 
which, besides his warlike exploits in the service of Alex- 
ander, consist of his love for Parisatis, the sister of Sta- 
tira; his rivalship with Hephestion, who obtained the 
Pe by the interest of Alexander; the renewal of his 

jopes subsequent to the death of that favourite; and his 
pursuit of Perdiceas, (by whom he imagined the Persian 
prineess had been destroyed, till the period when his combat 
with that traitor had been interrupted by Oroondates. 

‘Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, being at this time in 
search of a fugitive lover, whose delicacy had been wounded 
by her well-known embassy to Alexander, also arrives on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and prefaces the narrative of 
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her adventures by a recapitulation of the Amazonian his- 
tory from the time of the Trojan war. 

Berenice, the sister of Oroondates, who had been earried 
off by Arsacomes, one of her father's courtiers, is rescued 
by her aes fee the of this forward lover about 
the same peri lucted to the royal receptacle.on 
the banks Hott An a shrates, 

On the first eat of Oroondates at the house of Pole- 
mon, two young women, in simple habits, who were called 
Cassandra and Huridice, resided in that habitation, but 
had subsequently disappeared. They were mistaken for 
common boarders by the spinon and their presence and 
departure excited no peculiar interest, till the arrival of a 
confidant of the Persian family, who came to acquaint 
Oroondates that the former of Indies was the stately 
Statira, and the latter the peerless Parisatis. The names . 
of Cassandra and Euridice, which they assumed, were 
those they had borne while in a private station, but which 
they had changed when their father mounted the throne of 
Persia, for the more regal appellations of Statira and Pari- 
satis, These princesses had not, as was believed, fallen 
victims to the fury of Roxana and Perdiccas, but had been 
preserved by a stratagem: of that general, who was 
‘cnamoured of Stativa, from the rage of Roxana; they had 
been secreted by him in the house of Polemon, but had 
afterwards been carried away by his orders, on pretence of 
a regard to their safety, before they could obtain an oppor- 
tunity of disclosing their real quality to Oroondates. 

For the deliverance of these princesses, preparations are 
now made by Oroondates, Lysimachus, and their adherents, 
against the party of Roxana and Perdiccas. In this 
contest, the chiet support of the enemy was Arsaces. At 
length, however, this commander is severely wounded in 
single combat with Oroondates, and brought prisoner to 
the camp, where, during his recovery from his wound, he 
is discovered to be no other than Artaxerxes, prince of 
Persia, who was believed by Oroondates and tho rest of 
the world to have in the battle with the Scythians, 
The adventures of Artaxerxes, which occupy a great part 
of the romance, have too close a resemblance to those of 
the principal character, He had only fainted from loas of 
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life had been saved by a noble Scythian. 
cured of ra eyes he fell in 
i ia, On account 


tion he had performed distinguished services 
country, while his father's empiro was subjugated by 
Alexander, ‘The princess at length being carried off 
that lover, from whose violence her brother had 

heer, Arsaces set out in quest of his mistress. In the 
hourhood of Bahylon he learned that Borenice was 
tained in the camp of Lysimachus, and not knowing that 
her brother (who at this time did not bear the name of 
Oroondates) was thera also, he had naturally enough 
associated himself to the purty of Pordiccas, Now, how- 
ever, he feels eager to co-operate with dearer friends, who, 
animated by this assistance, proceed to the assault of 
Babylon, where they understand that the Persian prin. 
cesses are confined, In the first attack Oroondates is un- 
fortunately taken prisoner. Perdiccas requires that he 
should be put to death, in order to aid his suit with 
Statira, This is opposed by Roxana, who demands, for 
similar reasons, that Statira should be sacrificed; an in- 
ternal commotion arises between their partizans, and the 
besieging army, availing itself of this dissension, bursts 
into Babylon, discomfits both parties, and rescues the 
Scythian ‘hero and Persian princess in the very crisis of 
their fate. Lysimachusis united to Parisatis, Oroondates, 
osoraipaial by hin divioa Stalled departs fori Repeats 
the throne of which he had succeeded by the recent demise 
of his father. ‘The Persian prince, renouncing for ever the 
name of Artexerxes, espouses Berenice under that of 
Arsaces: being subsequently assisted with forces from his 
brother-in-law, he conquered many provinces, and became 
that great Arsaces who founded the empire of the 
Parthians. 


Rousseau informs us, in his Confessions, that in his 
boyhood much time was devoted Ly him to the perusal of 
heroic romance,’ He acknowledges that be and his father 


14 Ma mire avait laissé des romans 5 nous nous mimes les lire apres 
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used to sit a aie night poring over the romances of 
a’Urté, Je Calprenéde of Oroondates, til 
warned by the Tying o of the swallows at their window of 
the appronch of day. Accordingly, many incidents of the 
Heloise may be traced in these 
TDasesssdsas oth fo 0K) re ba Salas 
may be found the origin of that part of se rons 
where St. Preux, while his mistress lies ill of the small- 
por, glides into the room, and approaches the bed, that he 
too may partake of the infection and danger, Julia, when 
she recovers, is imy with a confused idea of having 
seen him, but whether in a vision or in reality she cannot 
determine, 

Calprentde, who wrote Cassandra, is also author of the 
romance of 


Paanamonp,’ 


which turns on the love of that founder of the French 
monarchy, for the beautiful Rosemonde, daughter of the 
king of the Cimbrians, and the cruel necessity to which he 
saw himself reduced, of defending his dominions from her 
invasions, and those formidable rivals she had raised up 
against him, who were enamoured of her beauty, or am- 
bitious of the Cimbrian throne. 

In this hostility she long, but unwillingly, persevered, 
ea cruspla ek csdatansy acts tl reba: tajoteed eee 
his death-bed by her father, who was the mortal enemy of 
Pharamond but she is at length pacified, on its being 
discovered that that monarch was not, as ‘supposed, the 
murderer of her brother,—a belief which formed the chief 
cause of enmity, 

Lee's tragedy of Theodosius, or the Force of Love, is 
taken from the romance of Pharamond. The story of 


souper, mon pare et moi, T) n’était question d'abord que de m’exéroer 
Ju lecture par des livres amusants; mais Vintérét devint bisntOt si 
vif yue nous lisions tour & tour ot passions les nuits A cette 
Neos no pouviens jamais qeiter evra ie finda vohine, Quelya 
mon pire, entendant Je matin les hirondelles, disait tout honteux + 
"AV'ons nous concher, ja suis plus enfant que toi.” 

* An English translation, by J. Phillips, ‘London, 1677, fol. 
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Varaues, which forms the chief plot of that drama, may be 
found in the third book of the third 

‘The whole romance, however, which bears the title of 
Pharamond, is ot the work of Calprendde. He only wrote 
the seven first volumes, the remaining five haying been 
added by Pierre de Vaumoritre, who was also author of 
several romances of his own, as oo 
is reckoned the best of his productions.t 


long enjoyed; but while readers could be procured, we 
cannot wonder that authors were willing to persist in this 
species of writing; for, as Dr. Johnson has remarked, 
“when a man by practice had gained some fluency of lan- 
gunge, he had no farther care than to retire to his closet, 
let loose his invention, and heat his mind with ineredi- 
bilities. A book was thus produced without the toil of 


* ‘This continuation occupies five volumes, ‘The Abbé Lenglet (Bibl 
des Rom, p. 64) considers it of fully equal merit with lo 
work, while in the delineation of ebaracter he is superior to et 
in Koerting’s opinion. Somaize says: “Le continnatear est si 
oat en son [la Calprendde's) génie, qu’ 
qe Vaumoriére a su 
Tordro et Parrangement.” Bee Koerting, p. 291, 
Sieur de Veuroriére (1610-1693) was driven to authorship by 
and published in 1656-1662 his first and chief work, Le Grand 
which he thus named by analogy with Seadéry’s * ta Gent apn gat 
dedicated to the Princess Conti, “It is, us its author describes it, “ 
bel amas @auantures d'Amour, de Guerre et de Politique,” tea a 
narrative of events in Spain and Afriea from the te 
‘second Panic War to the baitle of Zuma, ‘The hero is Scipo (bviues 
Sint, and his attachment to Emilie (the Princess Conti), the chief 
theme, while, as in the works of Ia Culprenéde, there are numerous minor 
Vaumoriére Tacks invention, but narrates 
ts of In Calprenide 
of importance was 
Agiatis, Reine de Sparte, ou les Guerres civiles de Lacedemoniens sous 
Jes Roys ere ‘Leonidas (Paris, 1685, 2 vols.), of which an analy 
is contained in the Bibliothéque Universelle des Roma 
1778 (p. 161}, ete). ‘The work is dedicated to Mlle, de Soudéry, uma 
whose novels is stated in the epistie dedicatiry to have been translated 
novels, Diane de bees 
etc., and & Histoire de la Gulunterie des Anciens, Paris, 1071 
1676, 
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stay, without Koomledge of mative, oF soqesintanos wits 


‘The most voluminous writer of heroic romance is Mlle. 

de Seudéry, whose numerous productions amount to near 

volumes. Madeleine de Seudéry was born in 1607 

at Havre, but eame at an early period of her life to Paris, 

where she chiefly resided till her death, which hay in 
1701, when she was in the ninety-fourth year of her age. 

The Hotel de Rambouillet seems to have been the 
nursery in which the first blossoms of her genius were 
fostered ; and it must be acknowledged, that if the sac- 
ceeding fruits were not of the finest flavour, their bulk 
was such as almost to render competition hopeless. ‘They 
at least procured her admission into all the academies 
where women could be received. She corresponded with 
Queen Christina, from whom she received a pension with 
marks of particular favour, and during several years her 
house was attended by a sort of literary club, which at 
that time seems to have been the highest ambition of the 
women of letters at Paris. 

‘These honours did not preserve her, more than her 
brother; from the astire of Gollean, the pomp and self- 
conceit of the brother, and the extreme ugliness of the 
sister, furnished the poet with abundant topics of ridicule. 
‘The earliest romances of Mad. Scudéry were published 
under the name of her brother, and, it bt fact, he contributed 
his assistance to these compositions. 


\ At first Madeleine aided her brother in ls writing, andl perhaps f 
this way acquired sume of the mere formal art of composition, but sub- 
sequently these relations were inverted. Madeleine was in every ease 
the inventor ; she conceived the plan, Both, then, worked out the par- 
Pettit ibagie el pier narrative, while Gonrges 
ike ae teen ny dsp ‘His name ap- 
ahs en ‘Thrahi Jyrus, ant ie. 

life of the “ pines des Marnis,” as she was called, was as blame- 


ics ao her boas “Aho you have not wren books with an 
¢ to the public,” wrote ‘Madzmolecllo Seudéey, “Tam 
leased with the public for keeping you constantly in view asin ‘voncerning 
itself abont the employment of a leisure, of which, it seems to me, you 
owe some account to the whole world, Gyrus, Clélie, and Tbrakim supply 
my autumn reading, These works have ever the charm of novelty for 
me, and I discover is them 0 many things calelated to reform society, 
that [do not seruple to tell you that you will often find yuurself 





t. 
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It is said, that M. and Mlle. Scudéry, travelling together 
at a time when they were engaged in the composition of 
Artamenes, arrived at small inn, where they entered into 
a discussion, whether they should kill the prince Mazares, 
one of the characters in that romance, by poison or a 
dagger; two merchants who overheard them, procured 
their arrest, and they were in consequence conducted to 
the Conciergerie but dismissed after an explanation. A 
similar story has been somewhere related of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. While these dramatists were planning the 
plot of one of their tragedies at a tavern, the former was 
overheard to say, “I'll undertake to kill the king.” In- 
formation being given of this apparently treasonable de- 
sign, they were instantly apprehended, but were dismissed 
on explaining that they had merely imagined the death of 
a theatrical monarch. 


Iszaurm, ov L'Intusrez Bassa, 


mublished in 1635.’ Tho hero of this romance was 
grand vizier to Solyman the Magnificent. In his youth 
he had been enamoured of the princess of Monaco, but, 
overwhelmed with grief by a false report of her infidelity, 


by side with St, Augustine and St. Bernard, in the sermons which I am 
preparing for the Court.” In Clélie tho author has treated of all that per- 
tains to condition of women in the world, and we find there under a 
more dispassionate form all the stormy discussionswhich have arisen in our 
day respecting the freedom of the fair sex (sce Fournel, La Littérature 
Indépendante, eto., p. 166, quoted by Koerting, p. 400). Strong passion 
is not found in her works, which oem to wffer a fair reflex of her 
experience and feelings, and it is improbable that sho was ever deepl 
tine the influence nf love, A portrait of Mle, de Scudéry bas been 
drawn by her brother in the character Sapho, in Le Grand Cyrus. 

Mlle. de Soudéry wrote numerous poms.’ Her. voce, says Sograis 
(p. 51), are “assez coulans, et il y @ toujours quelque pensée: elle ne 
miécrit guére qu'elle n’en méle quelques-uns dans ses lettres.” Victor 
Cousin endorses this opinion. Some of her poems are contained in Mll 
de Scudéry, sa vie, ss Correspondance, avec un choix de ses pods 
1873. See Koerting. 

1 1636 is the date given by Segrais (p. 117); but the earliest edition 
known to bibliographirs sevms to be that of 1641. ‘The work was re- 
published in 1662, 1665, 1729. Englished by Henry Cogan, London, 
1652, fol.; German, by Philipp Zesen, Der Fartige, 1645; Ital, Venice, 
1684, 
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he had abandoned Genoa, his native country, and having 
travelled through Germany, embarked on the Baltic Sea 
to seek an honourable death in the wars of Sweden. This 
design met with an interruption which no one could have 
anticipated—he was captured by the Dey of Algiers, who 
happened to be cruizing in the Baltic in person! In re. 
compense, however, of this disaster, his subsequent good 
fortune was equally improbable; for having been sold as 
a slave at Constantinople, and condemned to death on 
account of an attempt to recover his freedom, the daughter 
of Solyman happened to be at her window to witness the 
execution, and being struck with the appearance of the 
prisoner, not only procured his pardon, but introduced him 
to her father, who, after conversing a long while on painting, 
mathematics, and music, appointed him Grand Vizier. 
this capacity he vanquished the Sophy or Shah of Persia, 
and made prodigious havoc among the rebellious Calenders 
of Natolia. At length, however, having learned that the 
rumour concerning the inconstancy of the princess was 
without foundation, he returned to Italy, and offered the 
proper apologies to his mistress; but, as he had only a 
short leave of absence, he again repaired to Constantinople. 
Thither he is shortly afterwards followed by the princess, 
of whom Solyman at first sight becomes so deeply ena- 
moured, that soon after her arrival, the alternative is pro- 
posed to her of witnessing the execution of Ibrahim, or 
complying with the desires of the sultan. In this di- 
Jemma, the lovers secretly hire a vessel and sail from 
Constantinople. Their flight, however, is speedily dis- 
covered ; they are pursued, overtaken, and brought back. 
The sultan now resolves to inflict both the punishments of 
which he had formerly left an option: the princess is con- 
demned to the seragho, and Ibrahim receives a visit from 
the mutes. Suddenly, however, Solyman recollects having 
on some occasion sworn that, during his life and reign, 
Ibrahim should not suffer a violent death. On this point 
of conscience the Grand Seignior consults the mufti, who 
being a man plein d’eaprit et de finesse, as it is said in the 
romance, suggests, that as sleep is a species of death, the 
grand vizier might be strangled without scruple during 
the slumbers of the sultan. 
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At an early period of the evening, Solyman went to bed 
with a fixed design of asleep, but spite of all his 
efforts he oneiciaed wakeful during the whole night, and, 
having thus time for reflection, he began to suspect that: 
the mufti’s interpretation of his oath was less sound than 
ingenious. ‘The lovers were accordingly pardoned, and a 
few days after were shipped off for yon loaded ari 
presents from the emperor. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the conclusion of 
this romance, particularly the decision of the mufti, and. 
the somniferous attempts of his master. The sudden 
revolution, too, in the mind of the latter, by which alone 
the lovers are saved, is produced by no adequate cause, 
and is neither natural nor ingenious. The whole romance 
is loaded with tedious descriptions of the interior of 
Turkish and Ttalian palaces, which has given rise to the 
remark of Boileau, that when one of Mad. Seudéry’s cha- 
racters enters a house, she will not permit him to it 
till she has given an inventory of the furniture. An 
English tragedy, entitled Tbrahim, or the Mustrious Bassa, 
is founded on this romance. It was written by Elkanab 
Settle, and printed in 1677." 

No hero of antiquity has been so much disfigured as 
Cyrus by romance. Ramsay, we have already seen (rol. ii. 
p. 348), has painted him as a pedantic politician, 
picture represented in the 


Arramenz, ov Le Granp Crrus,* 


of Mlle. Sendéry, bears still less resemblance to the hero of 
Herodotus, the sago of Xenophon, or the king announced 
by the Hebrew prophets. ‘The romance of which the Per- 
sian monarch is the principal character, is the second 
written hy Mlle. de Sendéry, and, like Ibrahim, passed on 
its first publication under the name of her brother, It is 


1 "The main fablo of Ibrahim was dramatized by Georges de Seudéry 
in 16433 his 17, Axiane, a also drawn from the novel, and te 
episode of Mustapha and Geangir has teen sed by Magrec audit 

2 Paris, 1649-53; subsequent editions, Paris, 1654, 1656, 16583 
Layide, 1655, 1656, oun atte thatthe book brought» be pro 
ef 100,000 deus to the publisher, A. Cousbé, (Koerting, p. 400.) An 
English translation, London, 1653, fol, 
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arged 

Mitradate, a sreddenasfice: apenas He soon 
distinguished himself among his companions, over whom 
he exerted a sort of regal authority, By the confession of 
the shepherd, it was discovered that his foundling is the 
grandson of Astyages; but the magi being clearly of 


The covstellations again became malignant, and Cyrus 
was banished to Persia, From this country he set out on 
his travels, bearing the assumed name of Artamenes, and 
under this appellation visited different towns of Greece, 
particularly Corinth, where he was magnificently enter- 


tained by the sage Periander and his mother. On his re- 
turn to ‘Asia he passed into Cappadocia, over which his 
uncle Cyaxeres, son of Astyages, then reigned in right of 
his queen. An this monnreh, ike his father, was tinder- 


to have a superstitious terror for Cyrus, the young 
prince was obliged to appear incognito, It was in a temple* 


+ See table of Aryan Exposure and return Formula No. X. Append. 
yol. i. ‘The eee ehetot 


peed Teh on or pr jot the 
Cyrus, the author says: ‘i'ay pris et... ie tougjours pour 
tres vagues ModellesTiammorl llodore Warn Vee. Cehont 
Ieeeouls Mairveqtenaite; sles sciays'd aot inte | car gideearoe 
séxartera de leur route ségarern certainement,” See vol, i, supp. 
note, p, 445, 
n, PP 
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of Sinope, the capital of ©: 


ther and mers 
asta isi Perea Alte eae 
since his irom Persia. 
in this ungracious office, Cyrus became deeply enamoured 
en cess, or, as the romance expresses it, was 
ly blasted by her divine a ition. 


Philidaspes, but who afterwards proves to be the king of 

Assyria, also served in the Cappadocian army. He, too, 

was in love with Mandane, and between this adventurer and 

Artamenes there was a perpetual rialship of loveand glory. 
‘Meanwhile intelligence arrived from old Astyages, that 

in order to preclude all chance of the Persian family ever 

mounting the throne of Media, he had resolved again to 


Mandane, and had ee her to Babylon 
is placed at the head of the Cappadocian army, and marches 
against the capital of Assyria, The town is speedily in. 
vested, but when it is on the point of being 


cerns Tani, 1858, 
Saku he above Wo parm, 
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him, shuts himself up in Sinope. hither Artamenes 
marches with his army, but on arriving before its walls, he 
en ath ye hes her 2a enes on seeing 
this, begins to expostulate with his gods, taxing them in 
pretty sound farms with eruelty and Injustion. ‘The ctx 
pepebiea 
incoherence manifested 


cumstances were, no strc eal specenentc hs 
as to justify the absurdit 


gration, was more to be desired than e 
prime counsellors perceiving that ho stood in need of 
advice, now gives it as his opinion, that it would be most 
lient to in the very same manner they would 
pene hapa acelcetee The greater part of the 
Leipdaan Mee rroee or crushed by the falling 
Detnas oat Cyrus himself reaches the tower where he sup: 
posed Mandane to be confined. Here he discovers the king 
of Assyria, but Mandane had been earried off in the con- 
fusion by one of the confidants of that prince, The rivals 
agree for the he present to postpone their difference, and unite 
to recover Man subsequent part of the romance 
is occupied eon thelr pursuit, and their mutual attempts 
to rescue the princess from her old lover, the king of 
Pontus, under whose powor she had fallen, and who pos- 
sesses the magic ring of Gyges,' which rendered its wearer 
invisible, We have also the history of the jealousy of 
Mandane, and the letters that pass from the unfortunate 
Mandano to tho unfaithful Cyrus, and from the unhappy 
Cyrus to the unjust Mandane, 


\ ato (De Rep, 1. i.) says that Gyges, having descended into a 
etm in th enrth, fond a brazen hore, and opening its side, perceived 
a man’s corpse of giguntic stature, from u finger of which ‘he took a 
brazen rendered 


derived the myth from Heliodorus, 
Ariosto (Orl. Fur, c. 11). Cf. Edelesland du Méril, Flo’ 
», ed, 1856, p. clxil, 

fand fern seed possess a 
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At length Oyrus succeeds in rescuing his mistress from 
the king of Pontus, and, as the Assyrian monarch was 
slain in the course of the war, he has no re 
dread: his grandfather and uncle having aside 
their superstitious terrors, he finally aren erie the Princess 
Mandane at Ecbaiana, the capital of 

‘The episodes in this romance are very numerous, and 


Plutora says, "Dikiew vous pourquoi Oyrus a tant conquis: 
wochaans | aon onsen Grr Sea 
“Belle ‘Mémanidet™ epee Plato. “C'est que c'etoit um 
rince ambitieux. . . . Point: du tout; ee qu'il vouloit 
Nauveer sa princesso 2, gui avoit été enlovée, . . . Et saver 
yous combien elle a été enlevée de fois ?—Od veux-tu que 
je Paille chercher?—Huit fois.—Voild une beauté qui a 
passé par bien des mains.” 


Cuéire, ov Hisrorer Romarye,? 


is a romance also written by Mile, Seudéry, though it was 
originally published under the name of her brother, and 
bogan to appear a year before the completion of the’ pre- 
ceding. It consisis of ten volumes 8vo, of about eight 
hundred pages each, and was printed at Paris in 1 
1660, and again in 1666 and 1731, 


1 A faller analysis of this romance will be found in Koorting, 
410-130." It is diffenlt in those mes of life. at high an 
realize the favour which this and tedious production m 
explanation is, however, afforded by a passage in Mme. se Genlis' * De 
Psoence ses femmes aoe ln Betheatare franqsio, (ati, 1811, jp 126). 
Women led a steroyped and sedontry kindof ie 

playing, and getting up concerts, they spent a pest tr Aang 
Teiua Gobrustory tanec plying these wrote to onlreedaey sa 

while one of the company read aloud. . . . It was the most 

im the world for them to renew the i, hee 

there was no desire to be short of 

Senipernieetetnn ts taco e. 


rantably irrevelant, Were by no meana unweleome.— Koma, 
* Translated by Joba ‘Davies, Lond, Lond, 1656-61, and 1678, Talis 
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This work enjoyed for sometime considerable reputation, 
but nas dinally perhaps has deserved, the 
character of Maca da canes indoor elles Yolloaa pe 
ductions of its author. It comprehends fewer incidents 
than the others, and more detail relating to the heart, and 
is filled with those far-fetched sentiments so muuch in fashion 
in the early age of Lewis XIV. 

But what has chiefly excited ridicule in this romance, is 
the Carte du pays de Tendre? prefixed: in the map of this 
imaginary land, there is lnid down the river D'Inclination, 
on the right bank of which are situated the villages of 
Jolis vors, and Epitros Galantos; and on the left those of 
Complaisance, Petits soins and Assiduités, Farther in the 
country are the cottages of Tgeret and Oubli, with the 

parecer one route we are led to the district 
of Deeertion and but by sailing down the stream, 
we arrivo at the towns Tendre sur Hstime, Tendre sur In- 
clination, etc, 

‘The action of this romance is placed in the early ages of 
Roman history, and the heroine is that Clelia who escaped 
from the power of Porsenna, by swimming across the 
Efibetes cArtcistha'son cf Us soca isn tact 
lover of Clelia, and his rivals are a young Roman, called 
Horace, King Tarquin, and his son Sextus, A great part 
of the romance is occupied with an account of the expul- 


2 (This map was the idea of 
in the conversation of the Saturda) 


nn BS) eee Dat ta Puieos ol Malice 

in realy tecording 1 the Bibl dew Roma description of th 
ous chitean of Vaux-la-Vicomte, near Melin, on the. banks of 
built by the Financier Fruquet; the and 


rae conmmenaad in 1038. Taloa tina sey Seder ee a magaitoont 
Deffant yt Xe a, Treo, tin ve 


Sie etapa M, le duc de Prulin, y 
exactitude, 





great i 

episodes, which are for the most part love-stories, tedious, 
uninteresting, and involved. It is well known, that in the 
characters introduced in these, Mad. de Scudéry has at- 


pane 


that of Brutus and Lucretia, who carry on a sentimental 
intrigue, in the course of which Brutus addresses many 
love verses to his mistress, among which are the following: 

Should w history of conversation in France ever be written, observes 
Fournel (Litt, Indép, p. 171), Mlle, de Scudéry’s romances would be en- 
titled to the first place among tho materials to be consulted for the 
seventeenth century; morits and defects are there presented as ftom the 
life. Mlle, de ‘was one of those whose in this 


ve 
Morales, Paris, Aces Sociales ‘Conversations de Morale, 
Entretiens de Morale, Paris, 1692. See Koerting, p. 402, 


267. 
*"A faller analysis in Bibl, Univ, des Rom, 1777, Oct. ti. p. 5, ete,5 
and Koorting, pp. 422. 
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Louis XIV,, then only about cree, 

whom she has drawn a flattering portrait, 

Liriane, who come to consult the oracle of Preneste, are 
intended for the celebrated Monsieur, and still more cele- 
brated Madame Scarron, afterwards de Maintonon. In 
Damo, the daughter of Pythagoras, who undertook the 
education of Bratus, she has painted Ninon I'Enclos, who 
Jastratied in gallantry the’ youtg noblemen who fre. 
quonted her brilliant. socioty.” Finally, she has described 
herself in the portrait of of Arricidie, who delighted more 


+ Preo from egotism of over-estimation, (Koarting,) In allusion to 
these disguised portraits of contemporaries, Boilean says in a letter to 
Broweite of January 7, 1709: Tei hat there is not a angle 
Reman, man or woman, inthis beok but is moalded upon the 
pind homsalaceoeraehelimcchectnbered! Mian pel 
Girenlated nt one time, but Lnover troubled to get it, Al I know is 
that the generons Herminius was meant for Pellisson, the agreeable 
Scaurus fi Searvon, the gallant Amar for Sarrazin, ic, ‘The editor 

liothaque Universlle dos Romane slao mentions (va ip. 198, 
Oct, 1777) la Clef mannacrite de Cidlie ue ous pasdons ‘There are 
‘no fewer than throo hundred and sevent in the Homan, and 
thers soeme ule doubt that all or pads eget porta, 
recognizable by conten porasies, ‘ clrcumeiance which Soubtless 
Tong novela an interest which thny cannot possess for 
fothose already mentioned Clic is lle, 
find Cléonime, Fonquet.  Notwithet the pen 
Wf it sentimental sotaphysiea, writes Bf, Godetrey, Clélie is worth 
curious book, setbas ina pas en and Capeyen 
questions concerning the condition of women ia the 
439), the rank allotted them by meclern civilization 
‘of that rank entailed on them, ‘The portraits a 
descriptions, which are objects of Boileau's mockery, have their value, 
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Gardex done le donner, ainsi que dans Clctie, 
ir ot esprit Franeuie a Tantique Lalo; 

Et sous des noms Romains faisant notre portrait, 
Peindre Caton galant et Brutus dameret, 


The romance of 
Aumante,' 


also by Mad. Soudéry, is founded on the dissensions of the 
Zegris and Abencerrages (see supra, ii. p. 405, ete.), and 
opens with an account of a civil broil between these factions 
in the streets of Granada. The contest was beheld from 
the summit of a tower, by i Spanish 
general, who had been prisoner by the Moors, and 
Fernand de Solis, (a slave of Queen Almahide,) who, at 
the request of the Christian chief, related to him the his- 
ry of the court of Granada, 

the birth of Almahide, the reigning ies an Ara- 
Lian astrologer predicted that she would be happy and 
unfortunate, at once a maid and a married woman, the 
wife of a king and a slave, and a variety of similar conun- 
drums. In order that she might avoid this inconsistent 
destiny, her father Morayzel sent her to Algiers, under 
care of the astrologer, who must, have been the person of 
all others most interested in its fulfilment, ‘The expedi- 
tion fullyinto the hands of corsairs who scuttle the vessel, 
and sail off with Almahide to Origni, an isle off the Nor- 
man coust, where she grows up under the care of Dom 


Seo Bib, Unie, des Itomansy 1475, Anne pp. 135214 An 
translation, by J. Phillips, London, 1677, fol, and a German by. 
¥, A, Paruaaern, Nirnberg, 1697, 
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Fernand, one of her attendants, who had been captured 
with her. Subsequently the pirates set sail for Constan- 
tinople, in order to sell Almahide to the Sultan, They 
are wrecked on the const of Andalusia. Dom Fernand is 
separated from his charge, who was received in the palace 
of Dom Pedro de Leon, the duke of Medina-Sidonia, 
where a reciprocal attachment. arose between her und 
Ponce de Leon, son of that nobleman, and she soon after 
won the affections of the marquis of Montemayor, heir of 
the duke d’Infontada, having in the meanwhile embraced 
Christianity. 

At length the parents of Almahide, learning that sho 
was in the palace of Medina Sidonia, sent to reclaim her, 
and she was accordingly delivered up to them. Ponce de 
Teon followed her to Granada, in the garb of a slave: in 
that disguise he got himself sold to Morayzel, the father 
of Almahide, who presented him to that lady. A similar 
stratagem was adopted by her other Spanish lover, who 
allowed himself to be taken prisoner in w skirmish with 
the Moors, commanded by Morayzel, who ordered him to 


be conducted to Granada, and presented likewise as an 
attendant to his daughter, 

The dissensions which arose between the two lovers 
thus placed around the person of their mistress, ure re- 
strained by the prudence and temper of Almahide, but 
each watches in secret an opportunity of supplanting his 


Tival. 

Meanwhile Boaudilin, king of Granada, beheld his em- 

ire a prey to the factions of the Zegris and Abencerrages. 
hs the monarch was of the former tribe, it was judged 
advisable. in order to heal the dissensions, that he should 
chuse a queen from among the latter. Unfortunately he 
was so decply enamoured of Miriam, a woman of low 
birth, whom it would have been unsuitable to have raised 
to the regal dignity, that he refused to offend her 
espousing another. In these circumstances, Almahi 
was requested to impose on the public, by performing for 
a season the exterior offices of queen, She readily con- 
sented to execute a part in this plan; but she had scarcely 
entered on the public performance of royalty, when the 
king fell im love with her pseudo majesty, and unex- 
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pectedly that she should not confine herself to 
the di of the ostensible duties of her situation, 
‘This important change in the original stipulation was re- 
sisted by Almahide, on the ground that her heart was 
already engaged to another, and the romance breaks off 
ids ir ahouhh: OF actob inetodbaal. iat ms, on the 
part of the king, to discover for whose sal 

ejected a more ample participation in the cares of 


tt oi be perceived that the romance is left incomplete, 
and the part of which an abstract has been given, though 
published in eight volumes 8v0., can only be regarded as 
a sort of introductory chapter to the adventures that were 
intended to follow. 


Marmrpe v'Acvman, 
the last romance of Mille. Scudéry, is also Spanish story, 


and is partly founded on the contests between the Gini 
tians and Moors, ‘The work consists of a sort of i tan 


or first part, ‘Jes Jeux servant de Préface & 

(omitted in the edition of 1786) and the narrative 

of the fortunes of the heroine, The prelude or pi 

is an imitation of the framework in which the ‘ian 
novels were so often set, and the tale itself illustrates in 
sete ways the influence of the Italian writers upon the 
authoress, 


Of the analogies that subsist between all the 
ments of Belles Lettres, none are more close than 
of romance and the drama, 
tales supplied the materials of our carlicst tragedi 
‘comedies, so the French heroic romances chiefly contributed 
to the formation of what may be considered as the second 
great school of the English drama, in which a stately core- 
monial, and uniform 
weer eabetituted for th ; 
Fastows passions which, hed tecsnealy held possamet 
stags. rom tha Fren6Hi oomannes. were derived she ta 


1 Paris, 1667, 1 vol. ; other editions, Villefranche, 17045 the Hague, 
1736. Analysed in Koarting, pp, 453-457. 
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cidents that constitute the plots of those ‘ies which 
bape petit peniad re and to 
may be attributed the prevalence of that false taste, 


imitation; 
but in their native soil the poy ity of heroic romances, 
particularly those of Malle. de Scudéry, may, I think, be 
in some measure attributed to the number of living 
characters that were delineated. All were anxious to know 
Sas al eid of hat juaintance, and to trace out a 


or imaginary resem| . 
Sighted to behold flattering portraits of their beauty in 
that thei 


ted 

the romance was transitory as the beanty, or, at least, as 
Piaasterons of ihaiativitiala whose persons or characters 
it pourtrayed. Mankind are little interested in the eyes 
or eye-brows of antiquated coquettes, and the works in 
Seis: thews wpe; calshaadl | eson anneal th hae 
trinsic dnlness which had received animation from a tem. 
porary and adventitious interest. This charm being lost, 
nothing remained but w love so spititualized, that it bore 
no resemblance to a and manners which 
eth is taiin seit chite coein it thee 
‘The sentiments, too, of chivalry, which had revived under 
a more elogant and gallant form a the youth of 
Louis XIV. had worn out, and their decline was fatal to 
the works which they had called forth and fostered. The 
fair sex were now no longer the objects of deification, and 
those days had disappeared, in which the duke of Roche- 
foueuult could thus proclaim the influence of the charms 


Pour meriter son cour 
Tals gears non oh de Toorcts ft tax Die 


° ‘The lines ure Du Ryer's, La Rochefoucault wrote them beneath the 
it of Madame de ‘See GBuvres de la Comtesse de La 
uyette, ete, Paris, 1804, vol. i. p. vii Limp, 





: . 
or develo} i 
tharacteratc of the whole idealistic 


a 
Jacked in 
composed 


and Fielding, for instance Clarissa Harlowe could no more have been 
written befue Pamela, than Joseph Andrews before ‘lum Jones,— 


“Advan 
ne (Paris, 1623), dedicated to the Princess Conti, ‘The book 
‘was very popular, and a continnation was and 
another, Vraye Suite des Aduantures de In 
lag sur ves 
favourably in hie Borger 
more cr less than an expansion of t 
beginning of vol. iii. uf the Astrée. Sorel, haw 


continents; the heroes he deals with are none other than Scipio, Alex- 
ander, Charles V., Henry LV., and Louis XIUL., and his narrative is not 
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Tn addition to all this, the heroic romance, when verging 
to its decline, was attacked by genius 
by which the tales of Leticn Berseph trl formerl; 
out of countenance, Molitre's “ 

in 1659, when the heroic romance was too much 

in vogue to be easily brought into discredit ; but the satire 
of Boileau, entitled Les de Roman, Dialogue, though 
written about the same period, was not published tillufter 
the death of Mdlle. Scudéry, in 1701, by which time the 
reputation of her romances was on the wane, and was 
“ek still farther shaken by the ridicule of Boileau. 
it poet informs us, that in his youth, when these works 

were in fashion, he had perused them with much admira- 
tion, and regarded them as the master-pieces of the lan- 
guage. As his taste, however, improved, he became alive 
to their absurdities, and composed the dialogue above- 
mentioned, which he declares to be “Le moins frivole 
ouvrage qui soit encore sorti de ma plume.” In this work 
‘the scene is laid in the dominions of Pluto, who complains 
to Minos, that the shades which descend from earth no 
Jonger possess common sense, that they all talk galanterie, 





to offend Bea le ode ‘The chief materials of the 
ray Amadis and 






biicbus and Xenophon, dilated with » liberal smouse 
ot alymieal ‘trash, vital elixirs, potable gold, concoctions for making: 


wes Baa i lo Lune. A German translation of the 
frikanische 





romance, * Hlistofre ae Cerin, do Calinnthe, et @Arténice 
(Paris, as See Koerting, pp. 384-87. In. 1683-1635, De Ia Serre 
Cc jor Some Romant de la Cour, dedicated to the Princess 


sayin his preface to Pt, Uy previously written only ‘cron de ith” 
ERTING, p. 388, 
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and upbraid Proserpine with having Yair Bourgeois Dus 
this conversation, Rhadamanthus announces that all 
Rallidevintgommiotiong Chak hovkad net Promeeiateae 
large, with his vulture on his hand, that Tantalus was 
intoxicated, and that Ixion had just ravished one of the 
furies. , Alexander, and other heroes, are summoned 
from tho Elysian fields to quoll the insurrection, 
Sécorspaniea by dete xilstregven ad eee 
ie Neeole Fostrise iota a inten extravagance and 
affectation of their sentiments and language.’ 

It scems unnocessary to search farther into the reasons 
of the decay of heroic romance, of which the temporary 
favour may to a modern reader appear more unaccount- 
able than the decline, Similar causes contributed to 
render pastoral romance unpopular; and, except in the 
works of Florian, there have been no recent imitations, of 
any note, of that species of composition. Spiritual fictions, 
of which the object was to inculcate a taste for the ascetic 
virtues, came to he regarded us despicable, in consequence 
of the increasing lights of reason. Political romances had 
never formed an extensive elas of fiction, nor, in modern 


times, have there been many imitations of such works as 
the Utopia or Argenis. 


* {Phe fiction of Boileau seems not less nbsurd than the works which 
ho ridicules ; but the elassies were now coming into vogue, and a satire, 
composed after the manner of Lucian, was, of course, regarded us elegant 
and witty. 





CHAPTER XII, 
FRENCH NOVELS.—FAIRY TALES.—VOYAGES IMAGINAIRES. 


“THE human mind seems to require some species of 

ion for its amusement and relaxation, and we 
have seen in the above survey thet one species of fuble 
has scarcely disap when it has been succeeded by 
Mothers he dockins of talon of chivalry produced those 
Terious lasses of romantic composition with which we 
have been recently the concurrent causes 
Svhlch Lndtened ten Gocay, wore-indlseoly te. origin ot 
those new sorts of fiction, which became prevalent in France 
towards the close of the seventeenth, and during the first 


half of the eighteenth century. 
‘hose, I think, may be redueed into four clatset 2. 


‘That which is founded on a basis of historical events, as 
the Exiles of the court of Augustus, and those numerous 
works concerning the intrigues of the French monarchs, 
from the first of the Merovingi race to the last of the 
Bourbons. 2, Novels, such as e, Gil Blas, Heloise, 
ete., of which the incidents, whether serious or comical, are 
gether imaginary. 3, ‘A species of romanee of a moral 
or eattieal tondeney, where forelgners are feigned to travel 
through the different states of , and describe the 
manners of its inhabitants. ‘This class comprehends such 
works as the Turkish Spy, and is partly fictitious and 
ly real. ‘The journey and characters are the offepring 
of fancy, but a correct delineation of manners and customs 
is at least intended. 4. Fairy Pponyarey ide Los 
associated the French. mitations of the Oriental Tales, and 
the Voyages Imaginaires. 
cbjeat oF hte ‘of historical prijke is to give to moral 
pea the powerful stamp of experience and example, 
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It was supposed that the adventures of well-known heroes, 
though in some measure fictitious or conjectural, would 
produce a more powerful impression than the story of an 
imaginary personage, In most compositions of this de- 
scription, however, we are either tired with a minute 
detail of events already well known, or shocked by the 
manifest violation of historical truth. 

‘The intrigues, both amorous and political, of the court 
of France, have given rise to the greatest number of the 
compositions of this description, which a 
the period on which we are now entering. As far back as 
the year 1517, a sort of historical romance was formed on 
the ‘subject of Clotaire and his four queens;* but this 
style of writing doos not appear to have been accommo- 
dated to the taste of the age, and a long period elapsed 
before it was imitated. About the middle of the sub- 
sequent century, M. de la Tour Hotman published | the 
Histoire Celtique, in which, it is said, the principal actions 


1 Tbe work meant f probably Jehan Bouchet's Histoire t eronfoque 
de Clotaire premier de ce num, VII. roy des Fracoys et monarque des 
Et de sa trés illustre epouse mindame Saincte Radegonde ex 


his portion of the 
sacked Thuringia in 529. She was then eight years old, and Clotaire 
was oo struck with her beauty that he had her instructed in all the cul 
ture then given to princesses, intending to includo her among the number 
of his wives, She al > teernet ‘Latin, delighted in books, and songht the 
‘converse of learned and pioas ecelesiasties. She falt an intense 
nunce fur Clotaire, and upon the death of her brother, likewise 
eantve, wap was pat to death by the king, she fled, and, throwing hers 
of Medd, bi loyon, besongbt him to give hes 
Tes alas b's oosloe sad Dols bot wo sae Soe ‘was pursued 
the courtiers of Clotaire, who warned the pees not to nas the king 
of 2 wife solemnly united to him. Ami 
iiss om tp thar to tha saves Mesombile Rategrodncrte iad 
refuge in the sacristy, threw over her royal robes  recluse’s habit, and 
‘coming to Medard, ytho was now seated trosolate in the choir thus nd- 
dressed him : “If thou fear to consecrate me, and fear rather man 
God, thou wilt have to render an account, and the mares wil demand 
the soul of the sheep.” ‘Thus nonised, the bishop bertowed the 
feseisary. consseration, snd “Redlegoade ed .to Peltor, wt 
Funded Uke’ AUbey of Sainte Croix, and diod in 387, 
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of the French monarchs are shaded, but so faintly and 
ambiguously, that those who are but moderately conversant 
pr Feouch story, camot tzaoe any Sorteepoaasaee, in the 
incidents, Ab length, however, in 1695, appeared the 
Tntrigues Galantes dela Cour de France, written originally 
by M. Sauval, and afterwards improved and enlarged by 
Vessels ee whonai men gat iniad oTincesAle paca a 
history of the amours of the French sovereigns, from the 
commencementof the monarchy to the reign of Louis XIV. 


Charles VIL. to achieve the freedom of his country, and 
in future reigns as regulating the decisions of the cabinet, 
and distribution of the favours of the crown. 

Besides this general history, the reign of almost every 
individual monarch has formed the subject of an amorous 
romance, We have Anecdotes de lu cour de France sous 
le regne de Childeric, published in 1736, a work falsely 
attributed to Count Hamilton. The intrigues of the san- 
guinary and abandoned Fredegonde, the mistress of Chil- 
peric, have formed the subject of many romances, Madame 
de Lussan wrote the Ancodotes de la cour de Philippe 
Auguste; Memoires Secretes des Intrigues de la cour de 
Charles VIL; Anecdotes de la cour de Fran¢ois le Promier, 
ete, ‘The events of this princo's reign, so well calculated 
to make a figure in romance, have been the subject of 
other compositions of a similar description. Mad. Murat, 
author of the Fairy Tales, has written a novel entitled La 
Comtesse de Chateaubriant, who was the mistress of that 
monarch, Les Amours du Grand Alcandre, by the princess 
of Conti, details the unremitting gallantries of Henry IV. 
and has obtained considerable celebrity in France, either 
from the intrinsic merit of the composition, the interesting 
charactor of the hero, or the rank of its author. The works 
which regard the amours of Louis XIIL, are, as might 
be expected, chiefly satirical, Those which relate to 
Lonis XIV., are covered with a thick veil of fiction, which 
was rendered prudent by the recent nature of the intrigues, 

™ Ga 
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and the existence of the persons concerned, or, at least, of 
their immediate descendants. 

Other writers of this pori erent ee 
times, Les Femmes Galantes del'Antiquité, 
de Serviex, published in 1726, commences wit The wali 
farious intrigues of the divinities. Whatever is 
marvellous in mythology has beon retouched, and its 
filled up with amorous incident supplied from the 
of the author. To, Semele, etc. are the characters in the 
three first: volumes ; Sappho, and other females, who wore 
content with mortal lovers, are exhibited in those that 
follow. As in the novels founded on French history, every 
incident in this work is attributed to love, Tndeed, the 
author declares that it is his object to show, that the won- 
derful expeditions and incredible revolutions recorded in. 
ancient history, had, in fact, no other spring than the 
resentment of a despised rival, or the dictates of an im- 
perious mistress, 

M. Servios is also the author of Les Impératrices Ro- 
maines, in which he begins with the four wives of Julius 
Cesar, and concludes with the nuptials of Constantine. 
Most of the anecdotes have some foundation in fact, but 
are amplified with circumstances feigned at the will of the 
author, who, if he wished to exhibit the enormities of vice 
in their greatest variety, and most unlimited extent, which 
may be presumed from his selection of such a subject, had 
little occasion to add the embellishments of fiction, ‘This 
work was first published under the title of Les Femmes des 
Douze Cesars, but being afterwards continued, it was 
printed in 1728, by the name which it now bears. 

Of a similar description with this last-mentioned work, 
is tho Exiles of tho Qourt of Augustus, by Madame des 


ace of banishment by 
who relate the history of their own misfortunes, and the 


1 ‘The Lives and Amours of the Empresses Consorts to the first 
twelve Cresars of Rome, translated by G. James. London, 1728, 8yo. 

* "The Unfortunate Fieroes is the title of an English translation, pub- 
lished in 1679. ‘The same authoress's “ Secret History of the Court of 
‘Augustus Caesar” was published in English in 1729, 
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incidents which had ooeured in the capital during his 
le. 

‘All the works that have been mentioned are built on 
history, conjecture, and imagination, Most of them are 
fall of gallantry, but the authors pretend that the cause of 
morality is aided by the reflections which result. ‘There is 
little display of sentiment or character. ‘Truth and fiction 
are unpleasantly blended. Nor are the deviations from the 
former compensated by the embellishments of the latter, 
and the reader finds it difficult to pardon the alterations 
in history, as he is not presented in exchange with 
incidents ‘of which the decoration palliates the want of 
reality. 

2. Though the ealebrated novel, 


La Prrxorsss pe Cuzves,’ 
be in some measure historical, and of consequence Klar 
it 


especially in its commencement, of the nature of 
of works with which we have last been engaged, it may 


sy be esteemed the earliest of those agreeable and 
purely fictitions productions, whose province it is to bring 
about natural events by natural means,and which preserve 
curiosity alive without the help of wonder—in which human 
life is exhibited in its true state, diversified only by acci- 
dents that daily happen in the world, and influenced only 
by passions which are actually to be found in our inter 
mankind. 


course with 

In this point of view, the Princess of Cleves forms, as it 
were, an ra in literature. ‘The writers of the Romans de 
longue haleine, and, indeod, most of the poetical love 
writers who were contemporary with them, seem rarely to 
have consulted, and consequently seldom affected, the 
heart, ‘Their lovers appear more anxious to invent now 
conceits, than to gain their mistresses; and the mistresses, 


1 Published in 1677, or perhaps 1678, at Paris, under Segrais’ namo, 
Several English editions were published, ‘The work may probably, con- 
Jeotures Koerting, be to some extent indebted to H. de Perotixe's * His- 
‘wire du Roy Henry le Grand,” Paris, 1662, for the historical portraits 
it contains, Analysed in Lotheissen, p. 260, and Koorting, p. 483. 
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indeed, are such, that quibbles, fustian, or 
rgon, was all they had a right to ¢ de 
Ee Shavetie the author of tbe Brinoesse do loves, at length 


| Die Madeleioe Piohe do ln Vargn(1684-690) 05 he Tenshi 
of Aymar de ls Veegno, goreror of ‘was carefully educated 
under Menage, and others, and was one of the most bril- 
ltantot the peer of Hotel Rambouilet. Atte age of went 

she Frangoie Motier, Count de ln Fayett, by whom sho hed 


the 
story, ai Bere does not differ conta fom the tales of 
either in manner or matter, tho influence of Astréo and 
‘romances is peer nae init. eye 
hich is eng, flowin 

for her litle nouvell is 


nt rathor continsed the Soudéry charactor of icion The 
‘Was at once to immortalize its author and initiate a new era in ey 
was the Princesse de Cleves, terminated in 1672, bat published only on 
the 13th March, 1678, ‘The book isa very small one, not amounting in 
size to a single yolume of modern English novel, and this must of 
ital? havo boon no small novelty and relief ater tho portentous bulk of 
the previous romances. ‘The princi ‘are drawn from the 
‘author's own experience, herself 
Prince of Claves, und La Rochefo 


‘retained so much at most as is dr 

au it has ls derived frm the strict ve 

ing, and the fidelity with which the emotions are 

terest may, indeed, appear thin to a modern reader 

of those who have profited by two centaries of progress in Se 
Madame de La Fayette opened. But when it is remembered hi 
amen Dag teas at 


‘then 
pe oalled made i 


shea ot 
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ht the human passions into . Her heroes and 
Fein acme fesrpeteresi sy Whey 
catastrophe of the Bisoeis perhaps foo mach in the manner 
of the ald school, but she has produced a work at once 
dignified and tender, full of interesting portraits and of 
pleasing incidents, 


Mary Stuart, the unfortunate queen of Scotland, and we 
are so accustomed to contemplate her in affliction and 
misery, that we feel a certain sympathy and satisfaction 
while viewing her in the gaiety and frivolity of youth. 
Among tho princes and lords at the court of Henry, the 
most distinguished for gallantry and personal attractions, 
vias the duke de Nemours. “His reputation in these respects 
was indeed so high, that an ambassador, despatched by 
Henry to congratulate Queen Elizabeth on her accession 
to the throne, found her so full of his fame, that the duke 
is exhorted by Henry to try his fortune with that queen, 
He accordingly sends a confidant to examine xf there were 


right, prelates of 


tte’s letters were 
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any grounds of hope, and meanwhile goes on a visit to the 
duke of Savoy, 

During his absence, a young beauty arrived at court, who 
surpassed all other beauties. She had been educated in a 
distant provinces by her mother, Madame de Chartres, a 
widow lady of the highest rank, of whom she was the only 
child, and had been inspired with the lofticst sentiments of 
purity, dignity, and decorum. On her arrival at court, 
her beauty, wealth, and rank, collect Eee her a crowd 
of the most distinguished aspirers, , by the 
advice of her Sueayaie fea on the Sree Ce a 
young man possessed of many excellent qualities, who, 
without knowing of her rank and riches, had become 
enamoured of her charms at an accidental meeting. This 
prince, in gaining the hand of the fair bride whom he pas- 
sionately adored, was nob completely happy. He knew 
that she felt no other sentiments towards than those 
of the highest respect and esteem, and, as there was thus 
something more than possession, which he did not possess, 
he enjoyed the privileges of a husband without ceasing to 
‘be a lover, 

Meanwhile the plan of the duke of Nemours on the 
throne of England, seemed only to require his presence for 
its accomplishment; but, previous to his setting out for 
that kingdom, he returns to Paris to be present at the 
marriage of Clande of France. On his entrance into the 
ball-room, the king orders the princess of Cleves and the 
duke, who then met for the first time, to unite in a dance, 
without any previous introduction or information, 

‘The duke immediately becomes deeply enamoured of the 

rincess, and gives up all Bacon of England, and his 
Soca mistresses. He conceals, however, his passion from 
his most intimate friends; he avows it not even to the 
princess herself, but at the same time affords innumerable 
proofs of the greatness of his love and admiration; with- 
out offending the most timid delicacy, he makes it evident 
that there never existed a passion more violent or more 
capable of making the greatest sacrifices. This is exhibited 
by details, which form one of the most interesting parts of 

e romance, and are such as perhaps only a female writer 
could delineate so well, The princess of is involun- 
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tarily affected, aud the death of her mother, which 
Fimppened abil tila ales rout eas Bar mareibay lane Ge 
Pe rtemayo 





(as he was a friend of her husband) at her own house, she 
prevails on the prinee to allow her to retire to the country. 
Accordingly she goes to Colomiers, a beautiful seat of the 

.ce, at the distance of a day's journey from Paris. The 
pate tierce that she was there, and as his 
sistor, the duchess of Mercoour, lived in the neighbour- 
bood, he resolves to pay a visit to his sister, accompanied 
by the Vidame de Chartres, who was his own most 
intimate friend, and a near relation of the princess of 
Cleves. 

One day, while hunting, the duke separates from his 
attendants, and wandering in the forest, arrives at a pavilion 
in the vicinity of Colomiers ; and having entered it, he sees, 
while examining its beauties, the prince and princess of 
Cleves coming towards it. From a cortain timidity and 
consciousness, the duke, unwilling to be seen, retires to one 
of the chambers of the pavilion, while the prinee and 
princess sit down in the portico without, and he is thus 

in a situation in which he could not avoid over- 
earing their conversation, ‘The prince urges his wife to 
return to court; tells her that she is more melancholy than 
usual, and that some great change must have happened, or 
some important reasons exist, to induco her to shun the 
court, ‘Us 
ing that a direct acknowledgment would induces her hus. 
hand to allow her to escape the perils which threatened 
her, she makes to him an avowal of her fears, She tells 
him that sho wishes to avoid danger, in order that she 
might remain worthy of him, ‘The prince is overwhelmed 
hy this confession, for he had hitherto been chiefly consoled 
in thinking that if he was not passionately beloved, it was 
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‘because her heart was unsusceptible of passion.—“ Et qui 
est il, madame, cet homme heureux qui vous donne cette 
See ad plaist. il; qu’a til fait pour vous 
quel chemin a #'il trouvé pour aller a votre coeur? 
aes ays ai onsolé en quelque sorte de ne avoir pas touché 
par la pensée qu'il estoit imeapable de lestre: cependant 
un autre fait ce que Je n'ay p0 faire, J’ay tout ensembile la 
jalousie d'un mari et celle d’amant ; mais il est impossible 
Vavoir celle d'un mari aproz un procedé comme le votre— 
mais vous me rendez maheureux par la grande 
turgue de fdelié que jamais une femme ait ounde son 


20, se ber io vain to yovenl USI 
of her fear." “il me sent, epondit elle, quo vous dves 
eatre content de ma sino‘ ité; ne m’en pas 

vantage, ot ne me donnez point lieu de me repentir de ce 
oanye viens de faire: eontentez vous de l'asseurance 
a yous donne encore, qu’aucune de mes actions n’a ctiona n'a fait 
mroistre mes sentimens, et que l’on ne m’a jamais rien dit 
nt Taye hs affencer ” Pt aii]. 
cess is prevailed on to return to court, 
Geiie cba who is still anxious to discover the 
object of her attachment and her dread, ascertains, by a 
stratagem, that it is the duke de Nemours. A variety of 
details is then given, all of which admirably ¢ contribute to 
the development of the story, but which it is impossible 
to abridge (Pt. iii] After the tragical death of Henry, of 
which, and its political effects, there is an excellent account, 
the prince of Cleves and the duke de Nemours proceed to 
the consecration of the young king at Rheims. Meanwhile 
the princess of Cleves retires to her house at Colomiers 
[Pt. iv.]. There she is visited by a lady, who, on her 
return, describes to the queen, in presence of the prince 
Cleves and duke de Nemours, the soli life led 
princess, and the delightful evenings which they had 
accustomed to spend in # beautiful pavilion in the forest. 
‘The duke, recollecting the place, - tree = to go thither, in 
the hopes of haying an speaking with the 
princess: and the prince, who, pid fet spore ite} which 
the duke had put to the lady, anticipated his intentions, 
determines to watch his conduet. 
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On the following day the duke obtains ease of apes 

‘on pretence of going to Paris, but departs 
ted tho princn aus had eoeticlons ch tha eo a 
after him a gentleman, on whom he could 
rr salen: thetateris erie toe ieee 
though ‘now night, sees M. Nemours make his way over 
some igi peludos intestlies gxieeiot A Pape tame ens 
pavilion stood.—" Les palissades estoient fort hautes, et il 
yen avoit encore derriere, pour empescher td 
t paiegal erected Wickes ak retin ew ena 

* passage. Monsieur de Nemoursen vingt & bout neantmoins: 
si-tost qu'il fut dans ca jardin, qe SEE a de- 
meler ou estoit Madame de Cleves; il vid heaucoup de 
Tumieres dans le cabinet, toutes les fenestres en ostoient 
ouyertes, et on se glissant le long des palissades, il s'en ap~ 
procha avec un trouble et une emotion qu'il est aisé de se 
epresenter. Tl se rangea derriere une des fenestres, qui 
servoient de porta pour Tait oe ce que faisoit Madame de 
Cleves. Tiedt quelle ecto seule; mais il la vid d'une si 


admirable beauté, qu’ peine fut-il maistre du transport 
que Ivy donna cette veus, Tl faisoit: chand, et elle n'avoit, 
confuse- 


Tien sur sa tete et sur sa gorge, que ses cheveux 
mien Pottedhen lle: eetci gira HOKE repos avec une 
table devant elle, ou ily avoit plusieurs corbeilles pleines 
de rubans; elle en choisit quelquesuns, et Monsieur de 
Nemours jue c'estoit des memes couleurs qu’il 
Repens emeng ie Coa mee eae 
noeuds a une canne des Indes fort extraordinaire, qu'il 
avoit donnée a sa soeur, a qui Madame de Cleves l'ayoit 
prise, sans faire semblant de la recomnoistre pour avor 
esté a Monsieur de Nemours Aprisqu’elle cut achevé son 
ouvrage avec une grace eb une douceur que répondoit sur 
son visage les sentimens qu'elle avoit dans le coeur, elle 
prit un flambeau et s'en alla proche d'une grande table, 
yis-a-via du tableau du siege de Mets, oh estoit lo portrait 
de Monsieur de Nemours; elle s'assit, et se mut 4 regarder 
ce portrait avee une attention et une reverie, que la passion 
seule peut donner. 

“On ne peut exprimer ce que sentit Monsieur de Ne- 
mours dans ce moment, Voir au milie de la nuit, dans le 
plus beau lieu du monde, une personne qu'il adoroit, la 
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voir sans qu'elle sseust qi Ja_yoyoit, eb la voir tout 
lie de choses qui avoient du raport a luy et a la 

quelle lny eachoit ;—c'est co qui n'a jamais esté 
ate ny ewe par nul autre amant,” 

While the duke advances to eee ARS. 
more nearly, his scarf becomes entangl 
Cleves, turning at the noise that was occasioned, and half 
discovering the duke, immediately hastens to her female 
attendants, who were in an adjoining apartment, The 
duke hovers round. the pavilion during the night, aida 
turns in the morning to the village near the spot where 
the person employed to watch him was co1 In the 
evening he again repairs to the pavilion, followed by the 
spy of the prince of Cleves. It is now shut, however, and 
Madame de Cleves is not there. During the remainder of 
the night the duke again wanders disconsolate, and only 
leaves the forest at the approach of day, 

He who had followed duke of Nemours returns to 
Rheims, and relates to his master the suspicious circum- 
stances which had occurred, On hearing te intelligence, 
the prince of Cleves is immodiately seized with a foyer. 
‘The princess hastens to him, and an affecting conversation 
takes place. He informs her that her conduct has broken 
his heart, and though she, in some degree, succeeds in dis~ 

AES ho soon after expires [Pt. iv.]. 
the prineess is inexpressible, Mi 
tia tdukel ob Nenoursia many ways testifies the most 
timid, and respectful, and violent love. An interview and 
admirable conversation take place, in which the princess, 
after confessing her attachment, persists in the resolution 
of remaining unmarried ; in the first place, because she 
must always consider the duke as in some degree the 
destroyer of her husband ; and, secondly, because his love 
‘was so essential to hor happiness, that she feared lest by 
marriage she might put an end to it, and, finally be tor- 
mented by his jealousy or coldness, She retires from court 
to her estates near the Pyrenees, where she falls into a 
long sickness, On her recovery she persists in the reso 
Intion of never again secing the duke, or of hearing from 
him, and spends her time in exercises of devotion and 
charity.—“Elle passoit une partie de l'année dans cette 
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maison Religiense, et Vautre chez elle; mais dans une 
retraite ot dans des occupations plus saintes que celles des 
Convents les plus austeres, et sa vie, qui fut assez courte, 
laissa des exemples de vertu inimitables." 

Tt will not perhaps, be possible to find in any other pro- 
duction a more exact delineation of love ‘than in the 
romance of which this is the outline. The circumstance 
of a married woman being the object of it, would render 
the work exceptionable, were not this, in some degree, 
necessary to the nature and plan of the composition, and 
in order to show the triumph of reason and virtue over 
passion. The purity of heart and dignified conduct of the 
princess of Cleves are admirably delineated, and form a 
striking contrast to the gallantry and laxity 'in manners of 
those by whom she is surrounded. Had the author of this 
work lived at a different period, probably no exception- 
able sentiment would have been admitted, but in the age 
of Louis XIV., that monarch was considered as a model of 
perfection, and the faults and vices of his character were 
rendered fashionable. Some examples of this mode of 
thinking are exhibited in this work, and in particular a 
royal mistress seems to be regarded as a respectable and 
dignified character, For instance, the proud and virtuous 
Madame de Chartres speaks to her daughter in the follow- 
jng manner of the passion of Henry II. for the duchess of 
Valentinois :—" Il est vray que ce n'est ni le merite, ni la 
fidelité, de Madame de Valentinois, qui a fait naitre la 
passion du Roy, ni qui la conservée, ot c'est aussi on quoy 
il n’est: pas excusable; car si cette femme avoit eli de a 
jeunesse et de la beauté jointe A sa naissance ; qu’elle eust 
eu le merite de n’avoir jamais rien aimé; qu’ello eust 
aimé le avec une fidelité exacte; qu’elle l'eust aimé 
par raport A sa seule personne, sans interest de grandeur, 
ni de fortune, et: sans se servir de son pouvoir que pour 


Cleves.” The 
‘with the Princess of Cleves is. perhaps, An¢ré Marechal’ 
(1627), See Koerting, p, 487, 
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dos choses honnestes ou agreables eu Roy memes il faut 
avoiier qu'on auroit eit de la peine as’ 
ce Prince du grand attachement qu'il a pour elle. eee 
Gwininanding thin Maity 438 to royal 
and which must have hid its effect in private life, there is 
in the whole composition, in the sentiments and 
of this romance, a certain chivalrous grandeur, joined to a 
certain delicacy of fecling and sentiment, which is ex- 
tremely interesting. Tho historical details are usually 
correct, and the episodes are introduoed with great art 
and never disturb the effect of the main 
this admirable work has all the dignity of the Sul rake 
TTthout its protixty or ridiculous inflation," and unites all 
the delicacy and minuteness of delineation of the modera 
novel to a certain fendal stateliness and majesty, such as, 
in 0 hi th of literature, epposrs in tho wworksiol 
Bossuet and 
Walshis don Fayoltow aloo wubhonat 


Zator,? 


anovel of considerable beauty and interest, and of a de- 
scription resombling the Princess of Cleves, though, unfor- 
tunately, partaking somewhat more of the old school of 
fiction in its incidents and characters. 


+ The language, woo, of this exquisite little narrative, like that in 
many of the old romances, is a calm, succinct, and simple recital, There 
is lil in the way of pot or incident excopt the episode of a dropped 
letter, which occasions @ considerable comy ‘and a vast amount 
of ying and counter fo dent or cover the fie ffs relallele 

other bund, there ic 
eas Tolished conversion and 
without deser 


swluchevectes 


b editions. 
aq ftzllers U'Amour matte de Langue” conde, i based om Zaide, 
emt el ee 

SEB Soee Momence, 482. 
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Gonsalvo, a Spanish grandee, with the treat. 
ment he had received at the court of Leon, the i titude 
of his prince, the treachery of a friend, and the infidelity 
of a mistress, retires into the wilds of Catalonia, He is 
accidentally received in the house of Alphonso, a grandee 
of Navarre, who was in retirement, on account of the 
misory he had occasioned himself, and those he most ton- 
derly loved, by an extravagant and groundless jealousy, 
A community of wretchedness cements the friendship of 
Gonsalvo and Alphonso. ‘They resolve to be unhappy to- 
gether, and this residence gives the author an opportuni 
of contrasting the effects and force of the 
rerulld from the oodach of obiens, With shal whisk tapi 
consequence of our own. 

One day, during his stay with Alphonso, Gonsalyo, while 
walking near the shore, perceives the wreck of a vessel, 
and at no great distance a woman lying insensible on the 
sand. She is conducted to the habitation of Alphonso, 
and soon after recovers. Between Gonsalvo and this lady, 
who proves to be Zaide, a Moorish princess, and the 
heroine of the romance, a mutual passion arises, Residing 
on a desert shore, and ignorant, of each other's language, 
their situation ives an opportunit; for a singular 

ECU see paris pale eacliree ol pease ese 
Tdndely sane nateremttie: Woot os waleroel bayea ratte 
ofthe romance 

of Zaide is somewhat inferior to that of the 
neat Cloves, but these two works united may justly 
led as forming a new era in fiction, and as effect- 
most fortunate revolution we have witnessed in 
novels of Mad, de 


ween Uti neaem dead etnies on novel she published ; it 
was writton at the age of six and twenty’; and her second was La Com- 
tesse de ‘Tende, eof te ead a BL Unive des 
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, pred machinery 
of the chivalrous, and the expedients of the heroie romance. 
‘They could no longer employ giants or knights to carry a 
Tincaia aivagrior soothe hor brs eaytiviby’ Than eae 


attempted to please by unnatural or exaggerated repre- 
Feniations; nt emnlated each “other! inthe gexiian se 
hibition of human character, and the manners of real life; 
and the approximation of their works to this 

came now to be regarded as the criterion of their exe 
ellen 


c0. 

Subsequent to this important revolution in taste, the 
most celebrated novels which appeared in France are the 
Vie de Marianne, and Paysan Parvenu of Marivaux.' Of 
these the first, entitled : 


‘Vie pz Martanne. 


has been deservedly the most popular, It is the display 
of the noble pride of virtue in misfortune, and the succour 
it at length receives from enlightened beneficence. 

‘A coach, in which Marianne, the heroine of the work, 


1 Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de Marivaux (1688-1763), whose career 
in ively uneventful and unknown, is said to have his 
first play at the a ‘ighteen, and his dramatic industry was thenca- 
forward considerable, He was in turn romancer, travesty writer and 
Journalist, His dramas rather than his fctions procured hira wdmission 
‘to the Academy in 1742. Marianne has been said to be the origin of 
Pamela, which is not exactly the fact, But it is cortain that it is a 
romurkable novel, and that ity raibor than the plays, gives rsp to the 
singular phrase Marivaudage, ‘The real importance of Marianne in the 
History of fiction fs that itis the fist example of x novel of 

her than of incident (though incident is still prominent), and the! 
in which an elaborate style, strongly imbued with mannerism, is 
applied to this purpose—Saisrsnuny. A Short History of French 

iterature, Oxford, 1882, p. 419. Marianne was published omit 
in 1784, under the tide of The Virtuous Orphan, or the Life of 


London, 80, 

Jean Ficury in his Mativaux et lo Marivaudage, Paris, 1881, analyses 
‘Marianne at some length, 

G. Larroumet, Marivanx, sa vie et ses convres, @aprés de nouveaux 
documents, Paris, 1862. > 
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was travelling, when only two or three years of age, with 
afterwards supposed to beher parents, was aitacked 
By robbers, aud all-tha passeogere murdered. ith thee: 
ception of this infant. child is placed ‘under 
of the curate of a neighbouring village, by whom she ia 
brought up with much care and affection till her sixteenth 
year, At this period the curate’a sister is called to Paris 
to attend a dying relative, and takes Marianne along with 
her, in order to place her in some creditable employment. 
During her stay in Paris, the curate's sister unfortunately 
falls sick, and dies after a short illness. By this time the 
curate had fallen into a state of imbecility, and his funds 
had been exhausted by the supplios necessary for his sister. 
Towte, hector, invais for Mactagua to thon of resaraine 


to him, and she had no resource left but in the protection 
of a Religious, to whose care her friend had recommended 
her while on death-bed. The priost delivers her up to 
M. de Climal, in whose benevolence he placed implicit con- 
fidence, but who only extended his charity on such occasions 
for the most infamous purposes. ‘Marianne iy accordingly 


nsioned with Madame Dutour, a woman who kept a 
shop, and, during her residence there, the views of 
her Typocrtical guardian. are gradually developed. Ons 
day, while returning from mass, she accidentally sprains 
her foot, and being, in consequence, unable to proceed, she 
is conveyed to tho houso of M. Valville, who lived in the 
vicinity. Between this young gentleman and Marianne a 
mutual, and rather di pease arises. M. de Olimal, 
who was the uncle of Valville, accidentally comes into the 
apartment where his nephew was on his knoss before 
Hachanny, "Atuichoc saben. tathant fener dopey 
Climal perceives the necessity of pressing his suit more 
earnestly, and Marianne, of course, rejects it with re- 
doubled indignation, Valville, who had now discovered 
the place of her residence, enters one day while his uncle 
i before Marianne. After this, M. de 
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Marianne bad ungratefully mistaken, and would probably 
misrepresent, his motives. Our heroine then to 
the prioress of a convent; and a beneficent lady, called 
‘Mad. Miran, being fortunately present when she unfolded 
her story, she is, m omega pensioned at the convent 
at this lndy’s charge, mn after, Mad. Miran mentions 
to Marianne that she had recently experienced much dis- 
tress on account of her son M. Valville having lately 
refused an advantageous marriage for tho sake of a girl 
who had one day been carried into his house, in con- 
sequence of an accident she had suffered on the street. 
Marianne does not conceal from her benefactress that she 
is the person beloved by Valville, nor deny that a bee 
attachment is felt by her, but she, at the same 
promises to oo ovary fled tocletaeh hin feos all apne 
of such an unequal alliance. The protestations, however, 
of Valville, that any other union would be the ruin of his 
happiness, induce his mother to agree to his nuptials with 
Marianne, It is therefore arranged, for the sake of public 
opinion, that the circumstances of her i should be 
concealed. These, however, being discovered by the unex- 
pected entrance of Mad. Dutour, at the first introduction 
of Marianne to the relations of Valville, the marriage, in 
consequence, meets with much opposition from the family 
of her lover. All such obstacles are at length surmounted, 
and everything seems tending to a happy conclusion; but 
ierevie Gialay were yal tober edd ston Mavtaling Ibias 
she had hitherto experienced. Valville suddenly becomes 
enamoured of another woman, and the novel terminates in 
the middle of the story of a nun, ic lgrapeleciee 
on her own misfortunes, in order, by the comy 

console Marianne for the alienation of the is tt 
her lover." 


ces réflesions dont Marianne abuse, 

ou, rapide, qui va droit aa but eh ok 
cowry ites pri du Prdvest porfctionné du Marivenx 
tons Marivaui 
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‘This story is 
aus’ but, att 


suggests itself to the reader, is, that for tl 
venture it is necessary she should remain at Paris. ‘Tho 
possible, it is mot very likely, that Climal should have 
entered the house of Valville while on his knees before 
Marianne; that Valville, in turn, should have detected his 
‘uncle in the same critical situation; that Marianne should 
have visited the monk at the moment when Climal was 
him of her misconceptions; that Mad. Dutour 
should have come to dispose of some goods in the first: and 
momentary visit of ceremony which Marianne 
relatives of Valville; and that Yalville and 
should have entered the chamber of the minister, atch at 
the request of these relatives, he was employing his an- 
thority with Marianne to make her renounce ‘all thoughts 
of an union with Valville, Yet it is on these strange con- 
tingencies that all the incidents of the novel hinge. It 
was, I think, indelicate in Madame Miran, and improbable, 
when the other parte of her character are considered, to 
force the heroine to harangue her son on the impropriety 
of his passion. The attempt to conceal the circumstances 
of her infancy was hopeless and degrading ; nor were those 
measures resorted to which could have given any chance of 
imposing on the public. ‘The silence of eee sie i 
whose inadvertence the discovery is 
ought at all events to have been in the drat toe) eentieae 
Th he principal det of tho tory i, Cat has been 
left unfinished, so that the mind remains disappointed and 
unsatisfied. Yet had the conclusion been as far inferior to 
the last half of the novel as that portion is to the first, the 
indolence of Marivaur has detracted little from his own 
fame, or the amusement of posterity.t 


+ A continuation, but not conclusion of Marianne (Suite de Marianne) 
was written Ute Madame Ricooboni Gre: Bal) ‘who copie Mari- 


le Monde Comme il est, edited iby Danek syo0-176h ae was, Sere 
written ten ~ears earlier, An analysis and criticism of the continuation 
nm, HE 
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t 
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It is chiefly in what I have formerly styled 
ments of Romance that Marivaux excels. 
painting, indeed, he is unrivalled: he 
inimitable art of distinction the natural 
dame sagen ens deasrrenp serra 
Madame Dorsin, The character of Marianne ii 
one. Vanity seems her ruling passion, but: it is 
so natural and inoffensive that it only excites a 
never raises contempt nor disgust, nor a wish 
mortification, The author is never so happy as 
exposes the false pretences of assumed characters, the 
insolence of wealth, the arrogance of power or grandeur, 
the devices of mere formal or exterior religion, and the 
dissimulation of friends, He has also represented 
the harshness of benefactors, their still more revolting 
compassion, and the thin veil of delicacy which they some- 
times assume, But of all subjects, he nes miget tie 
depicted the stupid curiosity and offensive kindness 


u 


at 
FE 


‘i 


ui 
F 


“Est il vrai,” says hor shop girl to Marianne, 

“que vous waver ni pere ni mere, eb que vous n'etes 

Yenfant a personne? Taise2 vous, idiote, lui dit Mad. 

Dutour qui vit que J’etois fachée; qui est ce 

dit aux gens qu’ils sont des enfans trouvés 

antant qu'on me dit que Je suis batarde,” 

known that Marivaux preferred his character of Climal to 

the Tartuffe of Molitre; but the delineations scarcely 

admit of comparison, ‘The hypocrites in the novel and the 

comedy, as has been remarked in D'Alembert's éloge of 

Marivaux, are not of the same description, | CHmal in 
may yee ypocrite, and accustomed to polished 3 

hated oy coenaen pedi an ee vulgar character. 

dying scene, in which Climal repents and makes atonement 


Ingivenby M. Henry; Masivaux of le Mariveudage, Pais, 1815p. 196, 


The sec pat? of the Continuation first appeared in a volume of 
Madame Riceoboni’s works, A douziéme partie, where the Vie de 
Marianne is concluded, was also written, but this is nut the pt 
Riceoboni. 
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to Marianne, is accounted the finest of the work: he, 
indeed, utters the true and touching of contrition, 
but, it must be confessed, he has too great a command of 


words for a person of apoplexy. 

Tae eae aA eine Fe ie ae Vakovell are vee 
numerous, and turn for the most part on the secret tricks 
of vanity, the’ ions of self-love in the most humiliating 
circumstances, and the sophisms of the passions. Marivaux 
untwists all the cords porectaroube tate of 
dilating too much on a single thought, and of presenting 
it under every possible form. His delineations, too, have 
more delicaty than strength. “De sentiment,” says 
D'Alembert, "y est plutot peint en miniature qu'il ne Vest 
i grands traits; ” and according to the expression of an- 
other philosopher, “ilcomnoissoit tous les sentiers du 
oneu, mais il en ignoroit les grandes routes.” 

A chief defect of Marivaux lies in his style; of this 
fault the English reader cannot be so sensible as his 
countrymen, but all French crities concur in reprobating 
the singularity and affectation of his idiom. 

‘Another romance by Marivaur, 





Le Paysan Parvenv* 


resembles his Marianne (to which, however, it is wonder- 
fully inferior) in many of its features, It would be diffi- 
cult, however, to give any analysis of a work in which there 
are few incidents, and of which the chief merit consists in 
delineations of almost imperceptible shades of feeling and 


character. 
‘The Abbé Prevost,* who holds the second rank among 


1 An English translation aj in 1735, 
2 Antoine is Prevost ies was born at He in Artois, in 

1697. In his he twice entered into the order of the Jesuits, which 

‘he twice quitted for a military life. rasa tion, he became, 

Surely bead takes she beple aoa rarest fo cage 
ut geoely vow 

ol and pov pena ae ed 
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French novelists, is as much distinguished for 

as Marivaux for delicacy and knowledge of the heart. He 

‘was the first who carried the terrors of tragedy into ro- 

mance; and he has been termed the Orébillon of this 

species of composition, as he is chiefly anxious to appal 
¢ minds of his readers by the most terrifying and dismal 

representations. Thus, in his earliest production, the 


By the mediation, however, of the privce of Conti, he was permitted to 
return to France, and soon after became the seeretary and 
almoner of his patron, In this situation he continued busily 
{n the composition of numerous writings of all descriptions, till, hay 
imprudently contributed to the periodical productions of a journalist, 
who indulged in rather free remarks on the government and religion of 
his country, he was banished to Brussels. He wus soon, however, 
recalled to ‘France, and entered anew on those immense literary: 
pursuits, of which the fruits were the Histoire General de Voyages, the 
translations of Richordson’s novels, &e. ‘The year preceding his 
decease, he retired from Faris to a soll house ‘at St. Firmin, near 
Chantilly, His death happened in the neighbourhood of this retreat, in 
the shodking, and unheard-of manner thus relaed by his blograplgrs 
© Comme ils’ en retournoit seul a Saint-Firmin, le 23, Novembre 1763, 
par la forét de Chantilly, il fut frappé une apuplexie subite et demeurs, 
sur la pluce. Des paysans qui survinrent pay hazard, ayant 9} 
son corps étendw ai pied d'nn arbre, Ie porterent au du vil 

Ins prichain, Le Curé le fit deposer dans song église en atiendant Ia 
justice, qui fut uppellée, comme cest Vusage lorsqu’ un cadavre a eté 
trouvé,” Elle se rassembla avec precipitation, et At proceder sur le 
champ par le Chivurgien, a Youverture, Un cri du Malheureax, qui 
‘ett pas mort, ft juger I veri n celui qui digest Fintramen, oF 
glaca d'efiroi les assistans. Te chirurgeon s'arreta ; il etoit trop tard, 
Te coup porte etoit mortel. L'Abbe Prevot ne r’ouvrit les yeux que pour 
voir Pappareil cruel qui Tenvironnoit, et de quelle maniere horrible on 
Jai arruehoit In vie.” 

Ho was, writes St. Beuve in his Portenits Littéraires, of facile and 
felicitous bent, of Incid and extensive knowledge, of vast memory, of in 
‘exhaustible productivity, of capacity suited alike to grave or amusin, 
narrative, renowned for the beanties of style as well us for the vitality o 
his portraiture ; his works even before they had attained their full 
floresconce, were deemed by his contemporaries to constitute * Jes de- 
Tiees des carurs sensibles et des elles imaginations.” His novels, 
had a prodigious eurreney ; they were zspasicnaly imitated on all 
sometimes, as in the case of Cleveland, continuations were 
under his name; the demand of the book trade was for moreof Prevost, 
‘a3 it had previously beon for St, Evremond. Nor did be suffer the 
sopnly to slacken ; his works considerably exceed one hundred volumes, _ 
‘See Ste. Beuve, L’Abbé Prevost et les Bénédictins in the Derniers 
Portraits, and Le Buste de 'nbbé Prévot, in Canseries du Dundi, 
tom, ix, 
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Mermormes v'un Homme pz Quarrrs,' 


Printed in. 1729, the Marquis de «© * * havin lost a 
loved wife, retires to an insulated mansion i 7 Of 
which the walls and pavement are covered with black cloth, 
except where the garments of the deceased are sus 

‘A gold casket, containing her heart, is placed besi 

Here he remains by torch-light for many months, which 
he spends in gazing on the portrait of the departed object 
of his affections. From this habitation he launches at 
onee into the gaieties of a Carthusian monastery, whence 
he is ext by the Duc de * * *, who persuades him 

to accompany his son in his travels through the courts of 
Europe. The story of 


Manon Luscavr,* 


containing the adventures of a kept mistress and a swindler, 
the most singular and interesting of the novels of Prevoat, 


has usually appended to the Memoirs of a Man of 
Quality, though it was written long after, and has also 
been published separately, It is the history of a young 
man possessed of many brilliant and some estimable quali- 
ties, but who, intoxicated by a fatal and almost irresistible 
attachment, is hurried into the violation of every rule of 
conduct, and finally profors the life of a wretched wanderer, 
with the worthless objectof his affections, to all the advan- 
tages presented by forttme and nature. 

This young man, while at college, elopes with Manon 
Lescaut, the heroine of the novel, and from this disgraceful 
connection he is never reclaimed. His mistress, unable to 
tear tho ills of poverty, anil seduced by an extravagant 
vanity, procures her own maintenance, and that of her 
lover, by the most disgraceful expedicnts, Yet while be- 
traying, she preserves for him the most ardent affection. 


+ English translation. London, 1770. 8yo. ‘This lengthy work is 
ill-connected ; it contains many incidente whieh bad eecurred in the life 
of phe writer. It was very popula. 

+ Histoire du Chevalier Des Grieux ot de Manon Lesoout, English 
translations, London, 1841 and 1851, 
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‘He, from corresponding motives of attachment, is induced 
to cheut at the gaming table, and to aid his Din sce ne in ex- 
tortion on her admirers; thus presenting in every situation 

the contrast of unworthy conduct and exalted sentiment. 
The anthor palliates the actions of his hero by painting in 
the warmest colours the matchless beauty and graces, aud 
delightful gaiety, of Manon ; and, by means of the same 
attributes, throws around her an enchantment, which never 

apatite! her in the deepest abyss of vice and misery. 

mn ill-concerted fraud af length gives the friends of her 
infatuated lover an opportunity of separating him from his 
mistress. She is sent along with other convicts to New 
Orleans, but her adorer resolves to accompany her across 
the Atlantic. In the new world she becomes as admirable 
for the constancy as she had formerly been for the warmth 
of her attachment, and the errors of an ardent imagination 
are represented as extinguished by the virtues of an affec- 
tionate heart. She rejects an advantageous alliance, and 
the companion of her exile having incurred the dit 
of the governor, she follows him to the wilds of 
where she expires. exhausted by grief and fatigue. Her 
lover returns to France. 

It has been objected to the moral tendency of this work, 
that, spite of her errors and failings, the character of 
Manon is too captivating; but, in fact, tthe cry yr 
her career, she possesses a prodigious selfishness, and a 
selfishness of all others the are disgusting—the desire of 
luxury and pleasure, rage for frequenting the theatre and 
opera; and it is for the ser rte of such passions as 
these that she betrays and sacrifices her lover. It is only 
in the wilds of the western world that the aim of the author 
is developed, which seem to be to show, that there is no 
mind which a strong attachment may not elevate above 
itself, and render capable of every virtue. ‘The defects of 
the novel are no doubt numerous, in point, of morals, pro- 
bability, and good taste, ‘he some portion of admiration 
must ever attend the matchless beauty of Manon, and some 
share of interest follow the exalted passion and self-de- 
votedness of her lover. 

A chief defect of the novels of Prevost consists in a per- 
plexed arrangement of the incidents: he has an appearance 
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of advancing at hazard, without having fixed whither he is 
tending; he heaps one event on another, and frequently 
loses sight of his most interesting characters. These faults 
are less apparent in Manon L'Esesut than most of his 
other works, but are very remarkable in his Life of Cleve- 
land and Dean of Coleraine, 


Doren ps Kiverrs,' 


the last in date of his three great novels. The last-named 
is modestly: announced by the author as “ Histoire ornée de 
tout ce qui peut rendre une lecture utile et agreable.” Tt 
comprebnds the sory of a Catholic fanly of Treland, con- 
sisting of three brothers and a sister, who pass over tu 
France after the Revolution, in order to push their fortunes 
in that country. The dean, who is the eldest, though 
against this experiment, agrees to accompany his relatives, 
that they may receive the benefit of his wisdom and coun- 
sel, which he, on all occasions, most liberally imparts to 
them. Accordingly, the novel consists of the numerous ad- 
ventures, embarrassments, and afflictions which this family 
encounters in a foreign land, and which chiefly originate in 
the singular beauty of the sister, the ambition of the 
second, and the weakness of the youngest brother. The 
dean, who is a Christian of the most rigorous virtue, is 
entirely occupied with the present and future welfare of 
his family. His admonitions, however, are so frequent and 
tedious, that, as the Abbé Desfontaines has remarked, he is 
as insufferable to the reader as to his brothers and sister, 


Cirvetanp® 


comprehends the romantic adventures of a natural son of 
Oliver Cromwell. In his youth he is brought up in soli- 
tude by his mother, and is neglected, or rather persecuted, 
by his father, for whom he early conceives an insurmount- 
ablo aversion. At length he escapos into France, and his 


' Hish tras ‘12mo, 1715 and 1730. 
» Fil nateel de Cromwell ‘ou le philosophe Anglais (1732-1739, 8 
vols.), English translation, 1736, 12mo. 
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dUsicenseist Me entrance ae life, and she cs and | 
gress of his passion, are happil i 
the object of his affections to the Phot Ace whither 
she had accompanied her father. There he is united to his 
mistress, and becomes the chief and benefactor of a tribe 
of savages, a novel situation, in which he has an oppor- 
ity of unfolding all the energies of his mind. An ill- 
jealousy, however, on the part of his wife, over 
which she broodad in silence for a long course of years, at 
length leads to new adventures, and to dreadfal catas- 
trophes. One of the most curious and interesting parts of 
the novel, is the episode concerning an almost inaccessible 
island in the neighbourhood of St. Helena, in which there 
was established a sort of Utopian colony, consis of 
testant refugees from Who, harassed by a 


This colony ia visited another natural son of Oliver 
Cromwell, who accidentally meets his brother Cleveland at 
sea, and relates to him what he had witnessed. On the 
whole, the adventures in this work are wild and inere- 


dible, but the characters are marked, impassioned, and 


singular, 


The novels of Madame Biccoboni (Maric Jeanne Laboras 
de Mezitres, 1718-1792), which were chiefly written about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, are distinguished Ee 
their delicacy and spirit, Of these ‘compositions the styl 
is clear and beautiful, and the reflections, though not so 
deep-sought as those of Marivaux, are remarkable for their 
novelty and justness, and the felicity with which they are 
> Chamfort relates that Prevost only obtained the permission of the 


Chancellor d’Aguesseau wo print the first volumes of this Romance upon 
the condition thut Cleveland should become catholic in the hist volume, 
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expressed. Indeed, at we meet: with 
Oleanea nid nes eotsale Sek Gare ane NOU ESEal 
member, The story of Miss Jnswy Satsspuny is, I think, 


of 
deepest danger and te ehhh ote a favourite 
subject with the French novelists, 

Lz Maxquis pe Cxessr contains the picture of a man of 
rank and talents, but of unbounded ambition and worthless 
heart. ‘He sacrifices the woman whom he loved, and by 
whom he was in tumnadored, for the sake of a more advan- 
tageous alliance. She whom he chose as his wife is at last 
more unhappy than the mistress he had forsaken, and ig 
Gulven, Hy Wis bactereion aed infidelity of her husband, to 
seek a voluntary oblivion of her misfortunes, ‘The marquis 
‘was not so hardened as not to be rendered wretched by the 
irs had dealt around him. “Tl fut grand—il fut 

\—il obtint tous les titres, tous les honneurs qu’il 
roll iré: il fut riche—il fut elevé, mais il ne fut point 
heureux.”” 

In the Mytapy Caresny,' are exhibited the mental 


Hrapgibe of & wore. vin a Leen forsaken by a man she 


adored, but who now sought pardon and reoonciliation, 
Her lover had been solemnly engaged to her in marriage, 
but, from a scruple of conscience, had chosen another 
woman, His wife being now dead, be had come to London, 
and anew solicited the hand of Lady Catesby. She, to 
avoid his importunities, retired to the country, and in her 
first letters to her friend, which form by much the best 
part of the work, she delineates with admirable spirit the 
characters of the individuals she mot at the eaetlee and 
manor-houses she visited, ‘The novel, or rather story, of 
Enwasttwe (Histoire d’Ernestine), also possesses exquisite 
grace and beauty. ‘The other compositions of Mad. 

Doni, Cuntsriv px Svapy, Hiern v’Anorsz De Lava- 
on, eto. are, I think, considerebly inferior to the produce 
tions that have been mentioned. 


+ Latics de Miludy Jalste Ontesby & Milly Henriite Cammy, 
aed various others of Riccoboui’s works huye been translated ini 

mn 

TF Orher works 0f Madacse-leetboat ares ‘Lettres de Fanny Butler & 
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Ronsseau’s 
Novven.e Hiroisn 


is generally regarded as the most eloquent ood teens 
French novels; but it seems more 
for the passion and feeling displayed in Bee 
than for the excellence of che fable eee of “up 
interest, which occur at the commencement of the ee 
serve to throw languor over the succeeding pages. 
principal actions of the chief characters, on which = 
romance is founded, are altogether improbable, and not, 
only inconsistent with the sentiments and passions 
where ascribed to these individuals, but repugnant to the 
feelings of human nature. Of this description are 
the marriage of Julia with Volmar, while she was yet 
enamoured of Saint-Preux—the residence of Saint-Preux 
with the mistress he adored, and the man she had espoused, 
and the confidence reposed in him by Volmar, while aware 
of the attachment that had subsisted between him and 
Julia. The author having placed his characters in this 
situation, extricates himself from all difficulties by the death 
of the heroine, who, according to the expression of a French 
writer, ‘Meurt uniquement pour tirer M. Rousseau d'em- 
barras. 


Milord Charles Alfred ; Lettres d’Adelside de Dammartin Comtesse de 
Sancerre dM, le Comte de Nancé; Amélie, Roman do M, Fielding, 
traduity Saito de Marianne par Marivaux; 1’Abeilles Lostree Elie 
de Valliére 4 aes Hortense de Cantelen. 
yveral English plays. An edition ber eolcted wees a 
pablihed at tt Neuchatel in 1773. 
¥ Ronssean (1670-1741) composed La Nouvelle Heloise in a retreat tit 
the harming. valley of Montmorency, which the friendship of Me 
@Epinay had provided for him, it of which his tonehy 
temperament did not long suffer him to avail himself, fe Dght 
ocupatin s efoge trum the feverons passion which de him 
" thie soled: snd hie i that la Tomanee, writes M. Geruzex 
‘Nouveaux essais d'Histoire Littéraire), it is only landscape that is por- 
oe with entire veracity, and this because Roussean hat seen aright, 
d keenly spprecinted the’ physical aspects of Natare bat the 
the passinns and all that relates to the world of reality are depicted 
Siremicaa without proportion, ‘The personages and sentiments 
are purely products of imagination, which have their movement and aod a 
in & society foreibly conceived, not drawn from observation of 
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phe gatos ice | eloquence of Houssoun, the deliony of 
omy, but forcible paintings 

‘esas ie the aa of human natu depp in 
the works of Marivaux, have raised the 
highest reputation for the composition of novels of the 
serious class, In many of these, however, though admir- 
able in point of talent, there is too often a contest af 
duties, in which those are adhered to which should be 
subordinate, and those abandoned which ought to be para- 
mount to all others. Thus, they sometimes entice us to 
find, in the subtilty of feeling, x pardon for our neglect of 
the more homely and downright duties, and lead us to 
nourish the blossoms of virtue more than the root or 
branches. 


Tt was naturally to be eine that while the more 
serious class of fictitious comy 


2 
eo and, as the et 
pressive in come da 


Es nai 
ornkos are the works of Alain René Sage (1668-1747), 
whose 


Gm Bras 


is too well known to require here any detail of those inci- 
death, fu wiadh all axed fons OF Ue ase ced apne re 


Hence the ideasand persons of the narrative are correlated with a certain 
aptness, which the illusion of the reader who once suifers himself 
to be drawn into the author's artificial world, and such is the inevitable 
Jot of the reader too young to know the rat] world or real pasion, To 
the imagination of youth La Nouvelle Héloise is trae and SRLS in 
maturer years, our experience of life makes us proof 
seduction, and we are astonished to find we ean Sree ee 
devoured with avidity.” The 

without seruples as to its morality 5 Iatced it formed 
tlight transiGon from the dissertatson «n the bisa of i 

‘uncultured life, which its author hail written for 

in reply t its advertisement for a composition 

‘on the question : “ jPeasfo aai ofthe Arts and Sciences contribuved 
to render life more pure or more corrupt ?” 
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such fidelity and animation. ‘The originality, however, of 
this entertaining novel has been much questioned, in con- 
sequence of its resemblance to the Spanish romance Marcos 
de Obregon, of which an account hus already been 

(see above, vol. ii. p. 390, etc.). Many of the stories in 
Gil Blas are also derived from the plots of Spanish come- 
dies; but they have in tum suggested the scenes of many 
of our English dramas: Cibber’s comedy She Would and 
She Would not, is taken from the story of Aurora, and 
‘Thomson’s “Tancred and Sigismunda” is from che Mariage 


de Vengeance. 
Mhe lending idea of the 


Duster Borrevx 


is also borrowed from the Spanish, as the author indeed 
thas acknowledged in his dedication, Part of the fiction, 
however, appears to have been o: 
cabalistic work, entitled Vinculum 
believed that, by abstinence and particular prayers, evil 
jrits could he reduced to obedience and confined in phials, 
cordingly, in the Vinculum Spirituum, which was de- 
rived from the east, it is said that Solomon discovered, by 
means of a certain learned book, the valuable secretiof in= 
closing in a bottle of black gluss, three millions of iufernal 
spirits, with seventy-two of their kings, of whom Beleth 
was the chief, Beliar the second, and Aemodeus? the third. 
Solomon afterwards cast this bottle into a great well near 
Babylon. Fortunately for the contents, the Babylonians, 
hoping to find a treasure in this well, descended into it, 
and broke the bottle, on which the emancipated demons 
returned to their ordinary element. The notion of the 
confinement of Asmoden3 in the glass bottle, has been 


1 ‘The first and sccond volumes were published in 1715, the third in 
1724, and the fourth and last in 1735, 

2 ing the etymology of the name Asmodens, which has been 
supposed by some to be the sime with the Iranian Aéshma, see , 
Monatsnamen, p. 201; Windischwmann, Zoroaste, Studien, pp. 18-147 ¢ 

‘e § 21-23; Gildenmeister in Orient und Oceident, i, p. 7455 6. 

ibtless a tradition idontic with th story of the Fisherman 

and the Genie of the Arabian Nights, introduced from the Kast to 
Spain by the Mo.rs and finally acclimatized so as to find a place in 
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adopted in the Spanish work, entitled El Diablo Cojuelo,’ 
written by Imis Velez de Guevara, and first printed in 
1641, In that production, the student Don Cleofas having 
accidentally entered the abode of an astrologer, delivers 
from a glass bottle, in which he had been confined by the 
conjurer, the devil, called the Diablo Cojuelo, who is a 
spirit nearly of the same description as the Asmodée of Le 
Sage, and who, in return for the service he had received 
from the scholar, exhibits to him the interior of the houses 
of Madrid. Many of Le Sage’s portraits are also copied 
from the work of Guevara; az, for instance, that of Donna 
Fabula and her husband Don’ Torribio—of the alchemist 
employed in search of the philosopher's stone, and the 
hypocrite preparing to attend an assemblage of sorcerers, 
which was to be held between St. Sebastian and Fontarabia, 
As in Le Sage, the Diablo Cojuelo unroofs one of the 
mad-houses (casa de los locos); but towards the conclusion 
of the work, he carries D. Cleofas beyond Madrid—he 
shows him the academies and convents in the vicinity, and 
transports him through the air to the provincial towns of 
Spain and the country-seats of its grandes.’ Some of the 


local such as thot in the f the f the 
local open suc us opening portion of the story of 


er in-law, by Feman Cabsllto [C. B. do Faber]. See a 
translation in Tales from Twelve Tongues, London, 1881, 

1B} Diablo, Coxnelo, verdudes sufiadas, y nuvelas de Ia. otra vida, 
traducidas esta Por Luis Perez de Guevara." Thave thres editions of 
this work before me (Madrid, 1733, Madrid, 1822, Burdeos, 1817), in 
which the author's name is given Lais Peres de Guevara, Un the title- 
page of the greater number of editions, ax far us I havo beon able to aa- 
certain, the work is described as by Luis Velez de Guevara, which ay 

sto bo generally recogutved a8 the name of the author.” L. V. de 
Grevara fis lef numerous other works, x0 thatthe sitement made by 
M. H. Reynald (in the introduction to his edition of Le Sage’s “Diable 
Boitoux,” Jouaust, Paris, 1880) cannot be correct. 

* The work bad doubtless a piquancy, now lost, owing to not a few 
allusions to contemporaneous events and persons,’ “ It is known that 
the incidental story of an author marrying bis washerwomsn as the only 
way of paying her pill, is the real sccount of Dufresny. Aguin, the 
mistress who males into ext] papers the promite of marriage which one 
of her lovers had signed is the celebrated Ninon de FEncloss and Deron, 
the actor, who despite his old age persisted in playing youthfal parts, 
is the butt of the satirical anecdote of the actor converted after death 
Inigadeains a testoge econery. Boe HI. Reyna, introduction, Diphle 

i, 
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situations in the Diablo Boiteux have also been borrowed 
from the Dia y noche de Madrid, by F. Santos. ‘The story 
of Count Belfor has, in turn, evidently euggented the glo 
of Beaumarchais’ drama, entitled Engenio, 


Tue Bacnuror or SAtAMaNca, 


also written by Le Sage, possesses much of the same 
of humour, which characterizes Gil Blas and the Dis 
Boiteux, though it is greatly inferior to either of these com- 
sitions. In this work, Cherubim, the Bachelor of 
lamanea, is placed in all different situations of life—a 
plan which gives scope to the author for satire, as various 
as the classes of men with whom his hero at different times 
associates. The first part, in which he appears as a tutor, 
is by much the most novel and entertaining. Le Sage has 
there admirably painted the capricious and headstrong 
humours of children—the absurd indulgence of parente— 
the hardships, slavery, and indelicacy of treatment, so often 
experienced by a class of men to whom the obligations due 
have beon in all eountries too slightly appreciated —* Si 
enim genitoribus corporum nostrorum omnia, quid non in- 
geniorum parentibus ac formatoribus debeamus? Quanto 
enim melius de nobis meriti sunt, qui animum nostrum 
excoluere, quam qui corpus.” —(Petrare, lit.) 

Le Sage is also the reputed author of Esravanttte Gox- 
zaxes ou le Garcon de Bonne Humeur. The plan of this 
romance, and some of the incidents (although eats than 

‘ight be suy from, the cor ondence of titles) 
Haale stead the Spanish work, Vida y bette 
de Hstevanillo Gonzalez hombre de buen humor com~- 
puesto por el mesmo, which was first printed at Brussels in 
1640," 


During the minority of Louis XY., and the of 
that duke of Orleans who published the splendid edition of 
the Pastoral of Longus, the court of France assumed an 


+ Le Sage’s influence on Smollett, who translated the work, may be 
regarded us ut once the transition und connection between 

French romance und the modern English novel, See F, J, Wershoven, 
Smollett et Le Sage, Berlin, 1883. 
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pearance of gay and open profligacy, resembling that 
me dpe i Solute ecient 
the days of Charles, and forming a striking contrast to 
the austere and sombre manners which characterized the 
latter years of the reign of Louis XIV. About that, 
when libertinism had become fashionable from the sanction 
of the highest names in the state, Créprizow, the son_of 
the celebrated tragic poet of that name, became the founder 
of a new species of comic novel. His works enjoyed at, one 
time a high but not a long-continued, nor deserved re- 
putation, They chiefly owed their popularity to satire and 
Parednal allivanes pa ths leganing tba: lb fica 
of debauchery were attired. A great part of his Tanzai et 


panese language, 

disturbances occasioned by the disputes of the Jansenists 
and Molinists, and it also contains the allegorical history 
of the Bull Unigenitus, the subject of so much discussion 
and controversy during the regency of the duke of Orleans. 
In its more obvious meaning, it is the story of an eastern 
prince and princess, to whose mutual love and happiness 
continual obstacles are presented by the malevolence of 
fairies. The romance is occupied with the means by which 
these impediments are attempted to be removed, and of 
which the chief is the implement that gives title to the 
romance. In the episode of a mole, who had once been a 
called Moustache, and who relates her own atory, the 
erik has ridiculed the affected style and endless re- 

flections of Marivaux. 

Tn the Sopma, one is confined by Brahma to that 
article of furniture, which gives name to the work. He is 
allowed to change the Sopha of residence, but is doomed 
to remain in a habitation of this nature, till emancipated 
by a rare concurrence. 
ve Bueesinnn Roper en 

was yy a fairy, the protectress 

inions. In revenge for the neglect with which he treated 


passion for a whom he 
had met at a brilliant ball, attended by al tho a 
which there is a long description, and which, I suppose, 
the origin of such productions as the Butterfly's Ball, the 
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French court of that day are said to be depicted. 

‘work comprehends the detail of a young man’s first 
trance into life, his eae and seduction, and the 
consequent remorse which holds out the prospect of bis 
return to the paths of virtue. The plan of the author has 
been confined to the effects of love, or something re~ 
sembling it, and the influence of the other passions has 
not been displayed. 

Crébillon was imitated by M. Bastide, afterwards the con- 
ductor of the Bibliothtque des Romans; and also by Dorat, 
in his Matuzvrs p’Inconsrance and in Les Sacrrrrezs 

The style of composition, however, intro- 
duced by Crébillon, was only popular for a moment, and. 
fell into disrepute, when the manners of the French court 
became, if not more pure, at least less oJ i 

a bine ee ith; See ned all the floods of 

thos and sympathy, also 0} e 8 
a iainale on: the Tapmatieicas and despotism of 
his country. In most of the romances of Voltaire, there 
is a philosophical or moral object in view; but whether 
from this being the intention of the author, or from the 
reader being carried away by the poignant charms of his 
pleasantry and style, the full scope of the incidents is 
seldom perceived till the conclusion. The most frequent 
aim of this writer is to place in opposition, what ought to 
be, and what is; to contrast pedantry with ignorance— 
the power of the great with their unworthiness—the 
‘austerity of religious dogmas with the corruptness of those 
who inculcate them. Mumnon’ is intended to show, that 
! By Mrs, Michael Dorset, 


* The story, Zadig, on Ix Destinge, was first published under the title 
of Memnon, 
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it is folly to aspire to the of wisdom, and Zadig, 
that the events of life are beyond our control. 
L'Homme au quarante écus was meant to ridicule the 
system of the economists, and Bacboue to correct the dis- 
position of the French nation, to behold every thing in a 
ridiculous point of view, of which among all his country- 
men Voltaire was himself the most guilty. But, though 
the object of this eelebrated author, and the charms by 
which his incidents are adorned, be peculiar to himself, 
there is seldom much novelty in the incidents themselves. 
In Micromecas he has imitated an idea of Gulliver's 





traced; thus the story of Te Nes has been suggested by 
the Matron of Ephesus:' in Ariosto may be found Les 
Combats, or the story of the man in greon armour, and in 
one of the Contes Dévots, that of the hermit and angel! 
introduced towards the conclusion; the pursuit of the 
bitch and horse is from the search of the C: ‘ore, in 
the Soirées Bretonnes of Gueulette, who it from an 
Ttalian work, Peregrinaggio de Tre Figliuole del Re de 
Serendippo. “The tals, however, had been originally told 
in an Arabic work of the thirteenth century, entitled 
Nighiaristan, which was written to show the acuteness of 
the Arabian nation. In the Nighiaristan, three brothers, 
of the family of Adnan, set out on their travels. They 
are met by a camel-driver, who asks if they had seen a 
camel he had lost. One brother says that the animal was 
blind of an eye; the second that he wanted tooth; the 
last that he was lame, and was loaded with oil on one side, 
and honey on the other. Being thus suspected of having 
stolen the camel, the brothers are sent to prison, and after- 
ards explain to the judge by what obsorvations they had 
disco all these circumstances. Another of Volfaire’s 
novels, La Prixcessn px Banyioy, has been suggested by 
a French tale, entitled Le Parisien et la Princesse de Baby- 

+ Seo supra i, 94-96, fi, 48, and Die Wandorung der Novello von der 
frenlosen Wittwe durch die Weltlitteratur, Von E, Grisebach, Berlin, 
1887 ; also Graesse, Sagenk, p. 591, 

— # See supra ii, 263, 
un. rr 


de Verités par Philippe 

is fictitious, but the author is known to have been a monk 
of the abbey of Mortemer, who lived about the middle of 
the sixteenth gd bit tale Le Passion, beth 
‘beautiful princess 1 a disgusting 

welcome suitor in the person of the Sophi of Persia. 

Sah chad Wren liswaliec oes cbia! 

an amatory opisle by means of a emallow, 

favourable answer by a 


the incidents seem to possess more novelty. ins cueeete 
Shak work a8 every oho, avs, i: 9: sel aaa 


and vice, and aie are gence dis extensive and com- 
plicated misery among mankind, cannot indeed be denied, 
‘but another arrangement, it aust, be presumed, was im- 
practicable; and he who doubts that the te present i 
the most suitable that can possibly 

also to doubt whether the Author of Ratu, be ‘nnitely 
good. 


‘The next class of fictions, according to the arrange- 
ment adopted, comy apesbens those works of local’ satire in 
which remarks on the ed fahregerss customs, of a 
nation, are presented through the supposed medium of a 
foreiguer, whose views are unbiassed by the ideas and aa 
sociations to which the mind of a native is 

Of this species of composition, the object is to show that 
our manners and arts are not so near perfection as self- 
love and habit lead us to imagine; and its form was 
adopted, that opinions, religious and political, might be 
broached with more freedom, by being attributed to out- 

+ Presumed to be a psoudonyme of Philippe Le Picard, 
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landish characters, for whose sentiments the author could 
not be held responsible, 
‘The 


Tunxisn Srr* 


eer $a. have: eee Ea) BESET Resa eee ere 
Fa According to some authors, it was written 
ee 


ginal is somewhat questionable. | We are told, eo in 
ichols’ “Literary lotes,” that Dr, Manley was the 
original author, and that Dr. Midgeley, who pretended to 
have translated it from the Italien, having found itamong 
his papers, appropriated the composition to his own use, 
Mahmut, the Turkish Spy, is feigned to have been em- 
ployed by the Porte to observe the conduet of the Christian 
courts, and is supposed to have resided at Paris from 1637 
to 1682, During this period he corresponds with the 
divan, and also with his own friends and confidants at 
Constantinople, The work comprehend an infinite variety 
of subjects, but the eee communicated is chiofly 
oe Branca but the at baie por ears 
of the internal ne of England, 
Sh the Sallan atone shandesampcioaiEa vealed 
he gives an account of battles, sieges, and other events of 
a campaign ; descants on the conduct and valour of great 
captains, and on the fortune of war; in others he treats of 
court intrigues, and the subtilties of statesmen. When he 


4 L/Esploratore tures e le dilui relaxioni alla Porta ottomana, 


volumes of ‘letters writ by a Tarkish spy... . rans! 
Ttalian, from into 1734, 1755, 1770, The first four 
volumes had ‘in Fronch before 1696. The Suite de I’ 


‘Ture, atributed so Ch; Cotlandi, appeared in 16963 by 1748 ae many 
1s fifteen editions had been issued, Afiee 1696 the work began to be 
entitled “PEspion dans les cours des princes chrétiens,” etc, 
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Lc ietacehenturen tno set a 

relations are comical, affecting, or strange, 
discoveries in art and science, and those ant ‘ 
searches, which, according to his . is 
to draw the veil from the infancy of time, and 
eradle of the world, On religious topics he discourses 
much freedom, and also on what he hears 


the beys and bassas, the war with the Persians, and | 
amouré of the seraglio. 

The stylo of this miscellaneous composition is | 
sustained, and solemn, and pomp of expression is 
even in the gay and humorous passages. Ty baa eae 
jected to the author, that ho treats of all things, but of 
aeang profoundly. A deep research, however, does nob 
appear to have been his intention, nor is it very consistent 
with the plan of such a book as the ‘Turkish Spy. 

‘The work attributed to Marana was succeeded by the 


Parstay Lerrens 


of Montesquieu (1689-1755), which is the most popular 
production of the class with which we are now Set 
‘Of this celebrated composition, the chief aim + oad 
genious pictures of the misdemeanours of mankind, and 
attract the public attention to some important cacentical 
political topics. ‘The principal part of the work consists of 
the letters of two Persians, with whom, as the author feigns, 
he had become acquainted at Paris, and had received from 
them ples ot of their correspondence. Usbek, one of thes 
forcigners, had fled from the envy and calumny of his 
countrymen, and, attended cays by his friend had 
come to the west of Europe, allured by the pueliey of 
science, The style of the letters of these individ 
are addressed to their eastern friends, is widely dit ae 
"Those of Usbek, even when he writes concerning his pas 
soe yhloaypiical snd ates those of Rica are more 

and entertaining. Tn the correspondence of both, 
customs and opinions are contrasted with thoseof Asia, and 
the vices a llice follies of the western world areattacked in an 








ox, xn] mawise sry, 435 


oriental tone and manner, There are also she many 
speculations on political econom’ especially on She wabject 
of population. He fete of Uae ARR sracne 
dependents, thera is painted a oh iwlouny of the 
ee re rents Gide he ike ie ba ia Beek 
humour, which I rather suppose must be strained and 


exaggernted. “Comment” (says he in a letter to one of 
his favourite women), “comment yous etes yous oubli¢ 
jusqu’a ne pas sentir, qu’il ne vous est pas permis de reco- 
Yoir dans votre chambre un Eunuque Blane, tandis que 
vous en avez de Noirs destings a vous sorvir:" he else- 
where expresses the utmost rage against his wives, because 
they complain, “ que Ja continuelle d’un Eunugue 
Noir les ennuyo;” he is into despair by the following 
pieces of intelligence, communicated by his grand eunuch, 
Zelis allaut ily quslques jours ula Moagiue,lninea tome 
ber son voile et parnt presqe a visage decouvert, devant 
tout le peuple at trouve Zachi couchée avec une de ses 
esclaves, chose si defendue par les loix du Serrail.” Tn 
writing to his eunuchs, he habitually addresses them, 
“Rebut indigne de la nature humaine;” and he reminds 
them, “Vous n’étes dans le monde que pour vivre sous mes 
loix, ou pour mourir des que Je Pordonne—que ne respicesz 
quautant que mon bonhenr, mon amour, ma jalousie 
meme ont besoin de votre bassosse : ot onfin que ne pourrez 
avoir dautre partage que Te eoumission, d'aatre ame quo 
mes volontés, d'autre esperance que ma felicité.” 

16.] This Persian, however, isas extravagant in his aia 
dations as his abuse. Thus, in aletter addressed to Mollak, 
the keoper of the three tombs, he asks him, forgetting, Leup- 
pose, that he was the keeper of these tombs, “ Pourquoi 
vis tu dans les tombeaux, Divin Mollak?—tu es bien plus 
fait pour lo sejour des etailes : tu te caches sans doute de 
pour d’obscurcir le Soleil: tu nas point de tiches comme 
cet Astre, mais comme Tui tu te courres de Nuages.” 









Juwisn Sry,' 
‘by the Marquis d’Argens, which followed the Persian 


+ Lettres Juives. The J philosophical, hist. 
ani eel corespondence by vers whic nly pea, between car 
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Tetters, there is much sarcasm and invective; the author 
thinks strongly, but his wipe ta ungracofu 
Lo 


Penuvraw Lerrens,’ 


by Madame de Graffigny, are somewhat different from the 
works of this class which T have hitherto mentioned, There 
is a private and domestic story, interwoven with reflections 
on manners, and, according fo some critics, these letters 


most common arts and discoveries would have on one who 
had not been accustomed to them from infancy. The com- 
mander of the French vessel had conceived for his captive 
the most violent, but most generous attachment; he does 


everything in his rex to facilitate for her an interview 
with the Inca, sata understood, had lately arrived 
in Spain. But the Peruvian monarch had already formed 
other ties; his religion and his heart were changed. He 
comes to Paris, but it seems to be only for the purpose of 
forsaking his mistress in form. ‘Though abandoned to her 
fate, disappointed in her dearest expectations, Zilia, 
Pleading the sanctity of the engagements she had come 
under, from which the infidelity of the Inca could not ab- 
solve her, refuses to transfer to her European lover the 
hand that had been pledged to the Peravian prince. 


Tur Cums Sry* 


was writtan about the middle of the eighteenth century. It 
contains the lottors of three Mandarins, who were commis- 


tain Jews in Turkey, Italy, France, ete, London, 1729. D*Argens 
wrote also Chinese Letiers. ‘English translation in 1741. 

* Lottres d'une Poruvienne. English translations, London, 1771, 
1782, 1805, Avignon, 1818, 

* LKspion Chinois, ou TenvoyS secret de la cour de Pékin pour 
examiner Péat préseut de "Europe. By A. de Goudar, Coligne, 
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Sioned by their emperor to examine into the state of there 
ligious opinions, policy, and manners jaropeans. 
‘he frat of their number remains at Paris, or London, but 


one of the subordinate mandarins is despatched to Spain, 
and the other to the Italian states, whence they thay coreapond 
with the principal emissary. In his 

the chief Mar enters at considerable length into the 


Shes Peas aad apiand, aid gives exes active 
the grand epochs of Buropean history from the downfall of 
the Roman empire, ‘The Halian traveller has ex- 


visited ; si oseerast fain at Genoa, the splendid but 
empty ‘pomp of Milan mystery and intrigues of 
Vert hovd tre desolation ct Werraray with ihsegandto dhs 
court of Turin, ho humorously to putchae it ax 
aniecaachtal foctn coliselot end Be Chinose emperor, There 

is a good deal of liveliness and waivedé in some of the re- 
marks, and the mode in which things are viewed by these 
Mandarins ; “ Uno chose surtout nous surprit etrangement ; 
Cetoit de voir marcher de jeunos femmes decouyertes dans 
les Rues, sans qu’aucun homme les violat,” And again, 
“Les Negocians d’Europe acquierent de grands biens, avec 
beaucoup d’aisanec—voici comme ils amassent des tresors. 
On attire chez soi autant de richesses que l'on peut, 
Quand on en a fait une bonne provision, l'on ferme sa porte 
et T'on garde ce qu'on a: Cela s'appelle ici, faire Banque- 


‘Those works that have been just mentioned, gave rise to 
the more modern productions, L’Esr1ox Anatois,' L’Esr1on 
Awzrtcats en Evrore, and in this country to Goldsmith's 
“Orrizen ov tHe Worxp,” 


1765, 1768, 1774. 6 volt. ‘Thera was another Expion,chinois (1745), 
2 pamphlet which proved fatal to is utr, Vi Vicior Dubiurg, or De fi 


ne, who way arrested. sh an nied in eae we 
Foy re theless oy epee anni Mt. Hetin 
Biliographie de de {a Prete, p. 39) « aot Robillard, in. 





tome xxi [moines de la Soci Fase Antiquaires de Normandie, 
Soe i dx OneraesAta a en 

1 Wap Anghis secréte entre milord AlPeye et 
milord Londres, 1777-1785, 10 vole By Pedanast 6 asco 
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In most of these compositions, parti ‘in the Chinese 
Spy and Persian Letters, is seen with a 
proving and satirical eye. ms avers may 
ea eee characteristic, since sa ee 


EE Guieinen Gece iy 
of his wonder, 


preference to one spiritual and omni- 
potent. They naturally attribute everything to direct 
agency—evil to malevolent, and good to beneficent powers. 
But, even when an infant le has believed in one 
supreme God, they have all nature full of other 
invisible beings:— 


Jatentes, 

Qa a aie Soe eel tact eae 
Arboribus Dryads luviorum Naindas undis, 

Tam Satyros sylvis, et turpia numinn Faunon. 


‘These nymphs and dryads’ of classical antiquity owed their 


1G tree hs were the or Alseids, 
Pe a Sig coerien latagegeeereie 





r 
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existence to the same principles of belief which afterwards 
led the elements with fairies, and adventures have 
related concerning them which have a considerable 
analogy to that class of stories on which we are now enter- 
ing. A scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius [ii. 479] relates, 
that one called Rhoecus, observing a beautiful oak ready to 
fall, ordered it to be suy Tieba pmasnchs thal rae? 
whose existence depended on its preservation, unexpectedly, 
appeared to eet and bade him demand from her whatever 
he pleased in return. This dryad being handsome, Rhoecus 
asked to be entertained as her lover, which she readily pro- 
mised to her er, and soon after sent a bee to 
summon him; But the young man being engaged at the 
time, and provoked at its unintelligible buzz, drove the 
insect from him. The nymph, offended at this uncivil 
treatment of her ambassador, deprived Rhoecus of his 
sight, ‘The ancients, too, had goddesses, who, like fuiries, 
ided over infants ut birth; and like fairies, the female 
ities of mythology, avenged themselves on those who 
treated them with disrespoct, when they appeared in n de- 


Into frogs, because they drove her from a fountain at which 
she attempted to slake her thirst, when flying from the 
rage of Juno [Ovid. Met, 6, 388, ete.]; and Ceres meta- 
morphosed into a newt a saucy boy who mocked her, for 
the greed with which she supped some barley broth, when 
she came weary and in disguise to a cottage (Ovid. Met. 5. 
450, ote.]. On the other hand, we are told by Palaepha- 
tus [c. 49], that Venus having appeared in of a 
deformed old woman to a poor ferryman, who was himself 
in the decrepitude of age, and being ferried over by him 
without reward, she converted him for this sorvice into the 
beautiful youth so much beloved by Sappho. 

Fairies of modern times are of different classes, and have 
been well divided into the Gothicand Oriental. The former 


rmeadow-nymphs, the Linnads, or treacherous nysmphs of 
Iukeand fonland, the Nilay tho Potuntle, the Okeanid, Ged ‘many 
‘others, ‘Tho fuiries and elves of non-classical mythology sorrespond i in 


many respects to the N; ‘See Val. Schmidt on Straparola, 
es Seas omens me Mythology," Halliwell usteations cf Bary Fairy 
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Sale lets 


Scandinavian 
Sete wih to fll up the 


and disagreeable in person. They i 
mountains, the chill lakes, or Diy ltd ofthe aor 
this country the 


Their existence was not interminable, but was of unlimited 
duration. 

‘A knowledge of these creatures of imagination, was intro- 
duced into Hurope by the crusaders, and the Moors of 
Spain. ‘Their attributes and qualities were blendedl with 
those of the northern elve, though, as in every other 
species of romantic fiction, the oastern ideas were pro= 
dominant. 

Hence» being ae compoundel for thot othe poe 
and romancers of the age, to local eireum- 
roan ar arta eeorae er sauthor, parton 
an ft rma eyo i 

"The notion of fairies was preserved "Eig the mia 
ager. They net a.conspicuout part in the TMbSarEanaE 
‘Trouveurs, as fe al te Tosa ree 
i, 165 andi, 195]. Tn the enumeration of the subjects of 
Breton Tais, contained in an old translation of 
Fraine, we are told, that 

+ Many there beth of Faery.” 


Lancelot du Lac (i. 179), one of the most popular tales of 
chivalry, and in which the Lady of the Lake is the most 
interesting character, gave an éelat to the race of fairies in 
France” In the subsequent romance of Isaié le Triste (i. 
* Cf, also the Revueil de Maris de France, Paris, 1820, i, p, 202, and 


the Fairy Pari Banou of the Arabian Nights, 
7 See supra i. pp. 180 and 213, 990, ete 
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212), we have already seen that they came toact a part still 
more important and decisive. ‘The story, too, of 


Mé.usinz, 


which was written about the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is. a complete fairy tale. Tt was composed by Jean 
@ Arras, at the Gonies ot thn Guke, Go| Bers eaiol loka 
king of France, and is founded on an incident recorded in 
the archives of the family of Lusignan, which were in pos- 
session of the duke. In this story, a queen of Albania, 
who was endued with supernatural power, having taken 
umbrage at the conduct of her husband, retired with her 
daughter Mélusine, then an infant, to the court of her 
sister, the queen of the Isle Perdue. M@lusine, as she grew 
up, was instructed in the rudiments of sorcery; and the 
first essay she made of her new-acquired art, was to shut 
up her father in the interior of a mountain, ‘The mother, 
Geils alillseteinns seeistction Bac hac Valenti; esol 
Mélusine, as a punishment, to be, from the hips down. 
wards, changed every sabbath into a serpent, This periodi- 
eal metamorphosis was to continue till she met with a 
lover who would es; her on condition of never in- 
truding on her privacy during the weekly transformation ; 
and she was prescribed on these days a course of salutary 
bathing, which, if duly persisted in, might ultimately 
relieve her from this disgrace.’ Mélusine accordingly set 

2 V, Schmidt (notes to Strapurola, p. 282) divides these transmuta- 
tions into two categories, ‘as take place in obedience to some law or 
sentence on certain days, and others that are voluntary, To the first 
class uch changes as that of Melusina, and Manto in Arinsto, 
Orlando , 78-80 and 98, which reads thus in Rose’s 


“0 the fairios Tam one; with that to show 
Que fatal state, and what it doth import + 
We to all other kinds of ill below 

Are 


) death is not 
jary seventh day we all must take, 
By certain law, the form of spotted snalce”” 
othe sme category alan belongs the fry of the Conntess loys 
Prince Lutin,” the enchantress in the story of Robert, ete, Ia t 
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nephew of the count of Poitiers, who espoused heron the 
prescribed conditions, He soon became a 
powerful lord, the machinations of ti we bt 
particularly in the construction of i impregnable 
Geach and one, of which she was the architect, afterwards 

ined to her descendants the family of Lusignan. 
Re length a teothen esha oot ed him that Sun 
day was reserved by his wife as a day oF xendssvon in 
lover. The prying husband having concealed himself 
her spertment, botield Lis wite making use ofthe ee 
bath. As soon as Mélusine pereived the indiscreet in- 
truder, she departed with a loud yell of lamentation. She 
has never since that period been visible to mortal eyes. We 
are, however, informed by Brantéme (Bloge de Louis IT.,Due 
de Montpensier, cf. Moreri Dict. Histor. 4, 1094, and Dobe- 
neck des Deutschen Mittelalters Volksglauben, i.14],thatshe 
haunts the castle of Lusiguan, where she announces by loud 
shrieks any disaster that is to befall the French monarchy. 


may be meotioned the legend of the Indian snake- 


atch ‘iharudee Schau-Plat Me 2, 874), who 
catchers (Thai \2, v_ ung., Meynungen, wi 
make the snukes dance to the sound of thei certain 
words ie cyan the head 


English by 

discourse on the Fable by Andrey . 

story of Ottomin and Odmina (Garbe, Danziger 

this does of as ‘The one knight Ottomin fell in love with the 
water fairy Odmina, who resided in a lake, and whom he often visited. 
One day ss he wok leave of her be swure tobe faithful to her forever, 
tnd abe attached » bunch of vearrose to hls hele ut the » oe 
forbidding him to mention her name or their att 

‘When he came to the court the king marvelled at the cored dle 
tion he wore in his helmet. ‘The king, who intended him to bl 
daughter, questioned him about the roses, but finding he could 

amsver, diduiaed' bia ia Seger) On ka war. oat OBGaiae komma 
met the princess, and was 40 wrought on by her beauty, that she ob: 
tained from him the information he had denied to her royal sire, But 
he had no sooner jounced the name of Qdming, than the wreath 
Pithered sway. ‘The youth hurried off warmed tothe ald ysting place, 
but the fairy never again was visible wo him, 
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‘The building she was supposed to have constructed was 
destroyed by the Duc de Mont “on account of its 
Hen cot palace meuateato his aemaiara nae 
wars of Franco; but the family of Lusignan, till it sunk in 
that of Montmorenci-Luxembourg, continued to bear for 
its crest, a woman bathing, in allusion to the story of 
Melusine. 

Hitherto European fairies had not been vei eek nt im- 
posing in their attributes, nor gorgeous in their 
to attain universal popularity; but the Tialian poets of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth conturies arrayed these creatures of 
imagination in all the embellishments which could be he- 
stowed by poetical genius. They became more splendid 
and more interesting, and were prepared for that state in 
which they formed during some years a principal amuse- 
ment of the most polished nation of Hurope. 

In the Nights of Stray ‘which were translated from 
Ttalian into French with considerable embellishments, in 
1585, we find examples not only of this mode of composi- 
tion, but outlines of the best known and most popular of 
the Fairy Tales, as Le Chat Botté, Prince asin, 
Blanchebelle, Fortunio, ate. (Seo above, vol. ii. p. 211). 

The immediate forerunner and prototype, however, of 
the French Fairy Tales, was the 


PENTAMERONE 


of Signor Basile, written in the Neapolitan jargon, and 
published in 1672, This work is divided into five days, 
each of which contains ten stories. The third of the first 
day, which is slightly altered from the dst of the third of 

‘traparola,” may serve as an example of the close analogy 
peer mesrn pee rent productions of 


! “Basile, however, did not draw directly from Straparola, and was 
probably unoquaintod with his work. ‘The two authors hard only four 
4 common (Nos. 3, L4, 41, 46, Straparola’s IIL, ix. 1, v. 2, 
we 0), and from w comparison its clear that Baile wrote dependently 
°—Gramat, Kindermarchen, ii, p. 278, 2nd ed. ‘Thi 
uo of ine talon of tha Eotsmcrone ‘here beoe treulatl lato ng 
by J. E Taylor, London, 1848, the ramuning nineteen waro omitted us 
unsuitable for young readers, for whom the translation was mainly 
intended. 





he may desire. The first use he makes of this unlimited 
credit is to wish that one of the fagots may be transformed 
into a horse. While riding home, he is "Tidieuled on ace 
count of his grotesque appearance, by the young 

of Salerno, and he iu revenge wishes that she bead ne 
pregnant. Tn due time she gives birth to twins, and the 
prince her father, being greatly incensed, orders an assem- 
Dlage of the male inhabitants of his dominions, in ex- 
pectation that the children from instinct will give some 
indication of their origin. To the astonishment of the 
court, the uncouth peasant alone receives their unweleome 
caresses. He is in consequence sentenced to be drifted to 
sea in Lopes along with the prineoss and her family, 
During their voyage, she learns for the first time the story 
“ the adventure with the fairies, and the origin of her 

hearing this, she immediatel 


La eae ly 
are it would be highly expedient to transform their 
awkward conveyance into a more commodious ¥ 
wish being formed, the hogshead is of course converted 
into an elegant and self-directed pinnace,' which conveys 
them to a delightful spot on the shore of Calabria, ‘There, 
on the formation of a second ras the boat is iniasieg 

suggestion 


the princess, her sontpan 
expedient, all possil 
mind. Here the now happy pair spend many 
interrupted felicity; at length the prince of 
one day carried to a great distance while caged in the 
pleasuzes of the chase, arrives accidentally at this delightful 
residence, and is there reconciled to his chter. 


Ch ii, pat, 13. 
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‘The fourth of the third day of the Pentamerone, is the 
origin of 


WAvrorre Parxonsse, 


‘the first fairy tale that appeared in France, This com 
tion Li eas generally attributed to Charles Perrault’ 
d is placed in some editions of his works. Itis dedicated 
me Murat, afterwards so celebrated for her ex- 
fellents i nian productions, and is intended to inculeate 
the moral, that Idleness is the mother of vieo, and Distrust 
of security, ‘These maxims aro exomplified in the following 

manner: 

A king, when setting out on  crumde, committed to a 


were shut up in an inaccessible tower, and, at the king's 
request, the fairy formed three enchanted distaffs; one 
was bestowed on each princess, and each distaff was fated 
to fall to pieces, when she to whom it was assigmed did 
anything contrary to her reputation, of which it appeared 
to the ing that his daughters could have very little 


areas op of the tower there was a pulley, by means of 
Splish the’ frbeunty: eb clawik Wbsakets ty eoieverETO: 
visions and whatever else they required. 

‘After a short stay in this solitude, the two elder sisters 
began to grow weary, One day they pulled up in the 
hamper an old beggar-woman, whom they observed at the 
foot: of the tower imploring their assistance. Nonchalante 
hoped she would act as a servant, and Babillarde was 
Penal ail cena ‘This men- 

it to be a ncighbouri .0¢, who was a great 
pee prewerie omens hep enter 
himself for certain injuries he had sustained. In prose- 


1, Perrault (1698-1708) was educated for the Jan, but in 1663 
entered the Finaneial Department of State, was 


Colbert’ seeretzy for Uterature and art, and under the au of the 
Patron elected into the Academy in 1671, where forthe 
first thas he introduced order into the afar of iy. 
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eution of this plan, he made such assiduous court to the 
two elder sisters, that he soon effected the total destruction 
of their distaffs. Finette, whom he next imy 
eluded all his artifices : But while on death-bed, to 


is crusade, and 
immediately asked to seo the distaffs of his daughters; 
Each in turn presented the still unbroken distaff of Ph 
who had agreed to accommodate them with the loan of it 
for the occasion. But the king was not to be so easily 
satistied, and, to the utter discomfiture of the guilty, de- 
manded to examine them all at one view. lo 
gression of the elder princesses was thus detected, and. 
‘they were sent to the palace of the fairy who framed the 
distaffs, where they were condemned, for a long course of 
ears, the one to hard labour, and the other to silence, 
e rest of the tale is occupied with the devices by which 
Finette evaded the fata for her by the younger 
brother of the betrayer of her sisters. 


hie tle an already mentioned, i taken from the Pan: 


tamerone, and, I think, with little variation of 

or incident, except that in the Italian work, instead of the 

istaffs, the princesses are presented with three rings, the 

brightness of which is the test of the possessor’s 
L'Adroite Princesse was succeeded by a volume of fairy 

tales 


Contzs pz MA mere L/Ove. 


uestionably written by Perrault. It appeared in 1697, 

aod is dedicated to one of the royal family of France, as 
itten by Perrault D’Armancour, one of the author's chil- 
Misti that is contained in each of these stories will he 
remembered by every one on the meremention of their titles. 
La Barbe Bleue has a striking resemblance to the story in 
the Arabian Nights of the third Calendar, who has all the 
keys of a magnificent castle intrusted to him, with ine 
junctions not to open a certain apartment ; he gratifies his 
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curiosity, and is punished for his disobedience. It hns 
been said, however, that the original Blue Beard was Gilles,! 
Marquisdo Laval, general inthe reign of Charles VI. and 
Charles VIL, distinguished by his military genius and in- 
trepidity, and possessed of princely revenues, but addicted 
to magic, and infamous by the murder of his wives, and 
his. debancheries, La Belle au Bois Dormant 
seems to have been suggested by the sleep of Epimenides ;* 


1 Gilles do Rais was indood burnt at Nantes in 1440 for having killed, 
not his wives, but a number of children, who had previously been victims 
to his turpitude. His family, accordi to Micholet, had, in order to 
avoid the sian of this disgrace, given him the name of the Englisk 


Blac 
‘Numberless variants of the legend, which resembles that of Theseus, 
fand is at least as old, were spread throughout Europe in the middle 
‘ages, both in popnlar tales and hagiological literature. M. Dillaye gives 
one of these found by Grimm, and translated by M. F. Baudry under 
the title of L’Enfunt de Is bonne Vierge, Contes de Perrault,” p, 219, 
‘The colour of Blue Beard’s beard is, according t» M, Dillaye, that in- 
tense sable that bos in somo raflections a bluish lustre Hho cor 
feathers, ete. Was not Bez, the ry eens god of death and destrueti 
ted with a blue-coloured 

Blue Beard merely symbolizes the encroachment of the night wpon 

the daylight, personifies 
further, note to Ser Giovanni, iv., 1, 





Such 2 union cannot be fruitless, Dawn and day are born, and wax at 


Permit the execution of ber project before the return of the sun. 
Grock legend is no stranger to this temporary suspension of life. ‘The 


fifty-five years, gto Laertius. 1s not Eurydice, snake- 
hitien and to the light of the sun by Orpheas, a form of this 
story? But nearer to us we find adirect ancestress of the Belle au Bois 


le 

dormant in the Valkyrie Brynhild awakened by Sigurd from the sl 

into which Odin had pace hher by pricking her with the svefipor 
EK 
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it is tho best of the tales of Perrault, and 
that ‘ies of writing into fashion. Le 
(epigiens ane pe eS 

of Constantine procures his master a fine castle, and 
heiress of a king. Riquot 4 la Houpe is 
parola,? and the notion has been 
Madame Villeneuve, in the celebrated story Ta 
Béte. In Le Petit Poucet,’ the residence with the 
taken from Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus, or 
Riney ok the Bist rocig,unsn in therEai een 
mode of extrication, from the mythological fable of Theseus 
and Ariadne. To each of these tales a moral is added in 
bad verse, and some sort of lesson may, no doubt, be ex- 
tracted from most of them; thus, the scope of Le Petit 
Chaperon Rouge is to warn young people to distrust 
flatterers; and that of Barbe Bleue to repress curiosity. 
In Le Maitre Chat, ou Le Chat Botté, we learn that 
are equivalent to fortune; and from ‘Le Petit Poueet, that, 
with spirit and address, the most defenceless of mankind 
may escape from the oppression of the most: powerful, 

‘The tales of Perrault are the best of the crt that have 
been given to the world. They are chiefly dis 
for their simplicity, for the naive and familiar style in 


(sleep-thorn), emblematic of winter, Spi 
teristic of all the wise women of antiquity 
Greeks, —Gaimat, Teutonic Mj thology pelo 
Miss reco ound fn the Dekian oi analogous stange-Sourya Bae! 
which would favour the supposition of an Indian origin for the tale. ‘The 
nd eee des 


Jeane 
seth arskiy ceed acts Mabe ee sige that its 
is Egyptian, und draws an ment in favour of this supposition 
from the eastern aa Carabas. a 
* Grimm lwoks upon this tale ws an original invention of Perrault 
(Kinderuiérchen, Th, p. 379, No. 1). "This sory, merely the 
Seioasie soraopncht of the old belief that poten din ise virtue to 
trangmnte stad a monster nto bent pine, hesin M, Diag’ 
opinion mo mythic origin, M. Gaston Paris, however, considers 
germ of the story to be Indian, sod in hice goes an nen 
furm of the history of Koussa,—Dizuarx, Les contes de Perrault, 1880, 
225, 
Pia A leernod paper on Le Petit Poucet, by M. Groton Parte. baa bom 
insert in tome fase, 4 ofthe Mernres de a See de git 
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hich they are written, amd am appearance of implicit 
Belief on the part of the relater, which perhaps gives 
sees ees eel ie ie peoouad 
attainments of the author, and his advanced age at the 
period of their 

‘Soon after the appearance of the tales of Perrault, and 
towards the close of the reign of Louis XIV., the court of 
France assumed serious and moral aspect, and it became 
fashionable to write libraries for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of his young and royal descendants. At the same 
time there were a number of ladies of considerable rank 
and fortune, who lived much together, and cultivated 
literature with some success. Every one was tired of the 
long romances; they required too much time and appli- 
cation, and such novels a Marianne demanded too much 
genius for every lady of quality to attempt with any 
Srckpeck of wminusd) Baty tales; like Aloam of Phcrsnty 
were accordingly considered as best adapted to the enter- 
tainment and general reputation of the society. 

carey circumstance, too, of such a man as Perrault 

employed himself in ‘this species of composition, 

resister ley imputation of childishness, with which 
it might have been otherwise stigmatized. That occu- 





mended this mode of writing to the female world, in the 
dedication to one of his tales :— 
Les Fables t jas grands esprit 
er rese resis Oak Osco i 
Par vos beerens talena crper da Gla x6oltay 
antique Gaule ean: 
Daiguer done mettre dans ears jours 
‘Tes Contes ingenus agra etiam Tocris Te 


The Countess D’Aulnoy,' Madame Murat, and Made- 


4 Marie Catering Te Mothe (née Jumell de Burnell), Countos 
Cie reser a to the advantages of noble birth and alliance 


uty and wit, She was distinguished for the elegance 


ca 
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moiselle de la Force, who were near! penn psi 
wrote in the very commencement of 
were the ladies chiefly eminent for this species of 


, by this means, the lesson meant to be 
conveyed cau be more successfully inculcated. But the 
three ladies now before us seem to have vied with each 


away the palm whose palace was lighted by the 
cs te of carbuncles (see notes, i. on 
473, and i i. p. 22), whose dwarf was most diminutive and 
hideous, and whose chariot was drawn by tho most un- 
earthly monsters, Events bordering on probability were 
carefully abstained from, and the most marvellous thing 
in these tales, as Fontenelle has remarked, is, when a 
shipwrecked in the middle of the ocean has the 
to be drowned. 

‘The tales of the Countess D’Aulnoy, who is the most 
voluminous of all fairy writers, want the simplicif 
those of Perrault, but possess a good deal of wit and Ii 
iness. Her best stories are L'Oiseau = and Le Prince ie 
Tntin, which is perhaps the most ai 5 tale 
the Bibliothdqe Bloke, ‘Sho bas glso watien Ba Belle 
aux Cheveux d'or, Le Rameau d'or, and Gracieuse et Per- 
cinet, which seems to have been suggested by the tasks 
imposed on Psyche, in the story of Cupid and Psyche in 
Apuleius. A good many, as Fortunée, Le Nain Jaune, La 
Biche au Bois, aro introduced as episodes of two Spanish 
novels, entitled Ponce de Léon, and Don Ferdinand de 
Toledo, of which the first is a most beautiful and romantic 
story. ' Still more numerous are the tales inclosed im the 
frame of a story, entitled Le Gentilhomme of 
which La Chatte Blanche is the best, though also the most 


ty daar alee ar fe a i oat 


ie 





tsbury, p. 326), i le 
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wonderful, In the incidents of these tales there is little 
invention, most of them being taken, with scarce any varia- 
tion, from the Pentamerone of Basile, or the Nights of 
SOL ther i Use sine ote ueba of Bahia sa as 
night, there is the story of @ queen who was 
inconsolable for her want of children, At length, three 


the second that the prince should be endued with every 

rida: dl intellachoa pert i 
that: he should come into the world in the shape of a pig, 
and that he should retain this unfortunate figure until he 
had married three wives, and received tho voluntary caresses 
of the last. ‘The prince, as was to he expected, wallows in 
the mire in his enely yeary ands w great expense for per- 
ftea to hid povavapen ack wulat dav chatiboee | When'tel 
grown, ho is successively united to two tulice who attempt 
to murder him, in consequence of which a separation takes 
place. Hismental accomplishments, however, at lengih so 
Tar engoge the aifactions of 6 boaulifel prinvess, thet the 
overlooks the onal disadvan’ under which he 
laboured, and by this means her husband acqnires the 
shape more usually borne by his species. ‘This story will 
be at once recognized as Le Prince Mareassin of Madame 
D'Aulnoy, Hor other imitations from Straparola have 
‘een pointed out while treating of the works of that nove- 

Bets (paaabsve role iy ap 

In the tales of Madame Murat were is neither the sim- 
of those of Perrault, nor the liveliness of those of 


yA » She writes Le Parfait am 
* Madame Murat, daughter of the Marquis de Castelnau, and wife of 
the Count de Murat, was born in 1670. ho sad to have ben of & 


very lively and ardent disposition, and devoted to 1» which is 
Indeed acknowledged in the species of eonfeeson which ahe fas made i 
the Mézgire des Vie work: which is balled to bare been writen 
by herself, She had the misfortune 


instd, aed ie pes fa lope spose bese sae autaooa orate 
capital.” She was recalled, howevers in 1718, by the regent, Duke of 
ins, at the intercession of Madame de Barehars ber ina Sieh 


seat however, aguin partaking in th 
scaveerenuts of te epee oe tah oa eae soe beso 


=H] 
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vif a ps tosh a Tani ay 

wi an enchanter, enamo' a 

io bis affootion, abut her tap 4a @ ase 
lover for whose sake she had rejooted 


bling 

Deffan and the President Henault, during the day which 
th agreed to devote to euch other's society, 

‘fasenofele de le Foree,! who is author of Plus belle 
que Fée, L’Enehanteur, Tourbillon, Vert at lene, hag gute 

all her competitors in marvellous extravagance. 

chanted palaces of opal or diamond were becoming 
accommodations, and this lady introduced the luxury 
palace flying from place to place, ‘vith all ss pong 
grounds and gardens along with it.* 

bough the tales of the threo ladiea sbovesentionedl iam 
very different in point of style, there runs through them a 
great uniformity of incident, ‘The principal characters are 
in the most exalted situations of life, they are either para- 
gons of beauty or monsters of deformity; and if there be 
more than one princess in a family, the youngest, as in the 
case of Psyche, is invariably the most amiable and most 
lovely. Fairies, who aid or overturn the schemes of mor- 
tals, are an essential ingredient. ‘The tale usually 
with the accouchement of a queen, at which some 


te de Bourgogne. 
becca ennt) ‘Nights offers the example of such locomotive palace. 
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of a prince are employed for her deliverance, and in this 
ise he must be aided by a benevolent fairy, whom 
he has most likely propitiated by services unwittingly per- 
formed when she was in the shape of some degraded 
animal. Love and envy are the only passions brought 
into action: all the distresses arise from confinement, meta- 
morphosis, or the imposition of unreasonable tasks. 

‘About the same period with these ladies, a number of 
inferior writers, as the authors of La Tyrannie des Fées 
détruite [the Countess d’Auneuil}, and Contes moins contes 
que lee autres, attempted similar compositions, They were 
more recently foliowed in the Boca ou la Vertu Recompensé 
of Madame Marchand, written in 1735; as also in Le 
Princo Invisible and le Prince des Aiguos Marins of Mad, 
Lévéque, whose tales are remarkable for the fine verses in- 
troduced, and the delicacy of the sentiments. Tes Féeries 
Nouvelles is the title of a number of tales by the Count de 
Caylus, who, leaving the Egyptians, Etruscans, and Gauls, 
has related his stories with a simplicity, naiveté, and sar- 
castie exposure of foibles in character, which could hardly 
be expected from one who bad laboured so much in the 
mines of antiquity. Les Contes Marins de Mad. Ville- 
neuve, published in 1740, are so termed because related by 
an old woman to a family while on their to St. 
Domingo. The best known of these tales is La Belle et La 
Bite, the first part of which, perhaps, surpasses all that 
has been produced by the lively and fertile imaginations of 
France or Arabia, ‘Les Soirées Bretonnes, by Gueulette, 
so well known by his numerous imitations of the eastern 
tales, also possessed considerable reputation. ‘This volume 
is partly imitated from an Italian work, entitled Peregri- 
naggio de tre figliuoli del Re di Serendippo, i 
it contains are feigned to have been i 
of a number of evenings, to relieve the melancholy of a 
princess of Britany, as those in the inaggio bad 
been told to console Sultan Behram for the loss of his 


favourite queen, whom that Mirror of Justice and Mercy 
had condemned to be torn to pieces by lions on account of 
an ill-timed jest on his skill in archery, ‘The search for 
the Cynogefore, in the Soirées Bretonnes, and which also 
oceurs in the Ttalian work, has given rise to the pursuit of 
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Pe aclor tect midair of 


“Zadig." ‘There is also, both in the 
Soires Bretonnes, the story of an 


own soul into it; but having inca 

Iiep tan face kv Eaesh nba ta ie tine 

ing, his favourite vizier, to whom he had confided the 
this 


ee ten “ied, van the King seized the oj 

of re-entering his own body, which the vizier 
abandoned, and instantly twisted off the neck of a 
treacherous minister. 

This story is so universal that it has been also related, 
with a slight variation of circumstances, in the Bahar 
Danush (c, 45 and 46),—in the Persian Tales, whence it 
hhas been copied in No. 578 of the Spectator,—in a mystical 
romance by Francis Beroalde, and in the Tlustres Mées, 
wdbr ttle of To. Bisafuisant//on' Quivibiiais (me rie 


‘was the 
‘Purchaser vanished, and the fatber ou 
a return found his son at home, Pithey go some time after to anuther 
fair, where the devil’s apprentice changes into a stall fall of beautiful 
wares, The Turk buys nigana he and his purchase vanish |a8 before, in 
consequence of the father’s having, in pursuance of his sons 
retained, in the first instance, the halter, in the second the keys, an 
Keving dashed them upon the groand, "The booth was ehanged SOmh 
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mentioned collection contains a good many nae 
tales which have become well known and popstar. Fewot 
them, however, have been invented authors ;— 
Blanchebelle is taken from the third of third night of 
Stray and Fortunio from the fourth of the third 
of the same novelist. (See above, vol. ii. pp. 211, 212.) 
Besides those that have been em there were an 
infinite number of tales inserted in the Mercure de France, 
many of which were anonymous, and afterwards aj 
in different collections, as La Bibliothéque des Fées et 
des Génies, by the Abbé de la Porte, The most eminent 
men in France disdained not to contribute to these collec- 
tions, as appears from La Reine Fantasque of Rousseau, 
the Aglae ou Nabotine of the Painter Coypel, and the 
Acajon ot Zirphile of M. Duclos, 

I may here mention, though they can hardly be denomi- 
nated fairy tales, the Veilles de Thessalie of Mad. de 
‘Tnssan, which are chiefly stories of incantation and raagic. 
The turn on what ones formed the icy superstitions 

essuly, and those enchantments, of which illusion is 
the chief, supposed to have been practised by certain per- 
gous in that part of Grose, “‘Thework of Apuleius pro 
bably suggested that of Madame Lussan. is strange 
sho ia had no imitators, considering the novel and im- 
pressive machinery she has made use of, and the admirable 
manner in which in some of the stories, especially the first, 
it has been employed by her. 
Every person is aware of the wonderful popularity which 
those productions, knowa by the name of Contes des 


dove, while the demon-’Turk became « hawk, and pursued the dove, who 
seeks refuge on the hand of the king’s (tsar's) danghter, and is trans. 
formed into wring, and encirles one of her fingers |The hawk takes 
human form, and enters the royal houschold, where he serves three 


Princess. Bie Hog, wees jight-time became a 
beautiful young man, instructs the princess that when the time comes 
for ber to give ‘up, she i motto de iver it into any one’s hands, but to 
dash it against the e does so; it is changed to millet seed, 

Bi nega el nde ihe og oh shoe, Hreupoa the suevant, 
who was to have received the ring, chan, ‘4 sparrow, and pecks up 
all the grains except fin under the Kg’ mine ‘this one, sudden! 
becoming a cat, seizes the oe fox shore work with him, C& 
similar transformations in 


Di tseridet oma lecniecastuaca co m eee 
valent in France at the same with the fairy tales of 


by oh ‘XxIv., fecal which the transla. 
tions of the Arabian and Persian tales were received by 
the public, and the facility afforded to this am 
position by the information concerning easter, 
communicated in the Bibliothtque Orientale of Dillerbe. 
lot, and the Travels of Chardin. 

In the eastern mythology, those imaginary beings, be- 
lieved to be intermediate between God and man, are more 
numerous, and their attributes more striking, than in the 
superstitions of any other region. It was belived that 
before the creation of Adam the world was inhabited by 
genii, of whom some were called Peris and others Dives. 
Of these, the former were beautiful in person and amiable 
in disposition, and were contrasted with the latter, who 
were of inauspicious appearance and malevolent tem 
After the formation aaa these beings retired in poe 
measure from earth to a region of their own, called 
Gimnistan, a very remote empire, but continued oceasion- 
ally to intermeddle in sublunary affairs—the Peris employ- 
ing themselves for the benefit, and the Dives for the ruin, 
of mankind. Both frequently instructed mortals in their 
arts or knowledge, who thus became enchanters or ma- 
gicians, and were evil or well disposed, according to the 
frame of mind of their teachers. ‘This mythology is the 
foundation of those eastern tales, which produced so many 
imitations in France, Next to this species of machinery, 
most characteristic feature of these compositions is 

ice manners and state of society delineated, espe- 

that despotism which regards as nothing the lives 

and fortunes of mankind, and which, even without the in~ 
tervention of supernatural agency, produces a quick tran- 
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sition from misfortune to prosperity, or from a state of 
the highest elevation to one of complete dejection. 

‘The indolence peculiar to the genial climates of Asia, 
and the Iururious life which the kings and other great 
men led in their seraglios, made them seek for this species 
of amusement, and set a high value on the recreation it 
afforded, Being ignorant, and consequently credulous, 
and having little passion for moral improvement, or know- 
ledge of nature, they did not require that these tales 
should be probable or of an instructive tendency: it was 
enough if they were astonishing. Hence most oriental 
tales are extravagant, and their incidents are prineipally 
carried on by prodigy. As the taste, too, eet! 
was not improved by studying the simplicity of nature, 
and as they chiefly piqued themselves on the splendour of 
their equipage, and the vast quantity of jewels and curions 
things which they could heap together in their repositories, 
the authors, conformably to this taste, expatiate with 
peculiar delight in the description of magnificence, of rich 
robes and gaudy furniture, costly entertainments, and 
sumptuous palaces. 

Of all eastern stories, the most celebrated, at least in 
Europe, are the 


Axasray Nicuts’ Tares, 


or the Thousand and One Nights. These are supposed to 
have been written after the period of the Arabian conquests 
in the west, and probably between the end of the thirteenth 
and close of the fourteenth century. It may indeed befaisly 
conjectured that they were not composed till the military 
spirit of the Arabians had in some degree abated. Heroes 
and soldiers perform no part in these celebrated tales of 
wonder, and the only classes of men exhibited are cadis, 
merchants, calenders, and slaves, In the story, too, of the 
Barber, porns avant ik eoorded as having ypened during 
the reign of Monstancer Billah, the 36th cabph of the race 
of the Abassides, and who was raised Riera SR 
623rd year of the Hegira, that is, in 1226. the 
Arabian Nights are a collection of oriental romances, or 
the production of a single genius, has been much disputed, 
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It is most likely that they were written in their present 
form by one individual, but that, like the Decameron, or 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, the incidents were borrowed 
from various eouren the traditions of ‘Arabiag ate enea 


from the History of ateceeert in Pausanias; and we 
also find incorporated in the Arabian Tales, the traditions 
concerning Phmdra and Circe, and the story of Joseph 
with characteristic decorations 

The Hitopadesa had probably suggested to the Arabian 
writer the idea of inclosing his stories in a frame, and from 
his example this plan has been adopted in all similar com- 
positions. ‘The frame of the Arabian Tales is less complex 
and involved than that of the Hitopadesa, but is not ni 
ingenious, A sultan, as is well known, irritated by the 
infidelity of his wife, resolves to ospouse a new ea 
every evening, and to strangle her in the morning, to 
Font the actélenta of the day. At length thal davghtale 
the virier solicits the hand of this indulgent bridegroom, 
interrupts the progress of these frequent and sanguinary 
nuptials, and saves her own life by the relation of tales, in 
which she awakens and suspends the sultan's curiosity. 
Her husband was perhaps as childish in his clemency as 
absurd in his cruelty, yet the stories are so interesting, 

that, as a French critic has remarked, there is no one but 

would have insisted to learn the conclusion, could he have 


1 See Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, p. 554 peat 1028; Sir G. W. Cox, 
Myialogy of the Avian Nations, 408 and 43 
‘Montesquieu, it is suid, found these ales mat arsine reading 5 
‘La Harpe is reported wo have read them through once a year. ee 
mn in detail, and the inventive genius which characterize the work, 
1 (Monaments a most veracious 
While Langlés Spend ves Hoe hore 
Indian origin of the One ‘Thousand and 
Nights, Silvestre de tc Suey maintains (es sonree to be Arabian (Mémoires 
de PInstivat des Insor., t. x.); in w letter to De Suey, printed in the 
‘Asiatique (Jtme, 1086; p. 678), Ge. de Schloge detiveam part 
of the colletion from I ‘Hammer judges the most recent and 
te recension to have been made in Egypt, ubounding as it does fn 
cal indications having reference to that eswutry, bat see’ Introduction 
‘tw Burton's new edition, 
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exclaimed with his majesty, “Je la forai toujours bien 
mourir demain.” ‘The stories are too well known, and too 
numerous, to admit of analysis; their chief merit consists 


the same amid all Asiatic revolutions, and the boldness 
and artifice of the women, who risk so much the more in 
roportion to the rigour with which they are confined. 
Meicuttcka indent pbk tan bos eaneiiores atesesce in 
these tele, soems merely es tering her lifevand ap- 

to have no design, e tendency stories, 
to conn her husband of the fidelity and virtue of 


"On the other hand, in the 


Persian TAces, 


where there is a princess as much prepossessed against the 
male sex as the sultan in the Arabian Nights against the 
fernale, the scope of all the storica is to persuade the fair one 
that there exist such things as lasting attachment and con- 
jugal felicity. A princess of Caschmire was of such 

dent beauty, that all who had the misfortune to behold her 
lost their reason, or fell into a langnishing state, by which 
they were insensibly destroyed. ‘The king, her father, soon 
perceived that his dominions were about to be depopulated, 
or converted into a capacious bedlam. He, therefore, shut 
up his daughter in a towor, and engaged her nurse to over- 
come her aversion to matrimony by the relation of tales, 
most. of which, accordingly, furnish some example of a 


+ Mention shoald not be omitted here of the Eastern Romance of Antar, 
of which Derrick Hamilton commenced an English tranalation, For an 
abstract of the see Delecluze in the Rovuo ee 

# Similar legends of the potency of fomale beauty 
among the Easterns; M. Zooge thinks that the history of the These 


enchantress Rhodope, may have been the origin of the Arabian 

wcon that in one of the pyramids resided a tatelary female spn ot 
beng 7 whowe glance mortals wore 

Spetecrans aaa par Vater. ‘Sotho ‘Thomas Moore, 


The Fj vie; see further ‘The daschesh 
Hatin ‘ai, p. 15, Pind Gocshtere Histor} of Ureadiat tee 
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faithful lover or affectionate husband. The delicacy of 
the princess is never to be satisfied, and sho has always 
some exception to make against the tenderness or ardour 
of attachment in the hero of the tale, This gives rise to a 
new narrative, in which the nurse attempts to realize the 
bean idéal of her fastidious éléve; but it requires the 
stories of a thousand and one days to overcome her ob- 
duracy, In these tales there is more delicacy, but less 
vigour and invention, than in the Arabian, which is per- 
haps consistent with the character and genius of the nations 
by which they were produced. Tt is ascertained that they 
cwore written at a period long subsequent to the Arabian 
Nights. ‘They are also supposed to be the work of a dervis, 
which has been inferred from the number of traditions 
drawn from Mahometan mythology, and that hatred which 
the stories breathe to the religion of the magi, which was 
overthrown by the suocessors of the prophet, 

The Arabian and Persian tales were translated into 


Et, loin do se pordre on chomsin, 
‘Parurent sortant de chez Barbin: 
Plas Arabe qu’en Arabie, 


‘Pétis de la Croix is also the translator of L’Hisrorem pe 
ta Scurans pu Panse nr pus Visres, Coxrms Tuxcs, 
a work founded on the story of Erastus, or the Seven Wise 
Masters, and attributed to Sheikzadeh, preceptor of Amn- 
rath IL In this collection we have the story of 


Savron Baxsrsa, 
a holy man, who had spent a hundred years in a grotto 


fasting and prayer. He obtained the reputation of a chosen 
favourite oe Ba , and it was believed that when 
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the Santon, to whom the devil 
occasion, i 


@ the night in the hermitage, This 
Tie Banton’ says the Siranoh trunaasion, 
tun moment une vertu de cent années!” He is led from the 


prineess, buries her body at the entranes of the grotto, 
and informs her attendants, on their return in the morning, 
that she had already been cured and had left the 
‘The dead body is afterwards discovered by information of 
the devil, and the Santon is brought to condign punish- 
ment. When already on the gallows the demon appears, 
and promises to bear him away if he consent to worship 
him; but the Evil Spirit has no sooner received a sign 
of adoration, than he leaves Barsisa to the mercy of the 
executioner, 

This tale was originally told by Saadi, the celebrated 
Persian poet, in a species of sermons, where it is quoted 
as a parable, along with other ingenious and applicable 
stories. It was imitated im at an early period, in 
one of the Contes Dévots, entith De Uilensive que le 
Diable trompa, a tale of which d enumerates four 
different versions (vol. v. p. 229). the Turkish Tales 
it was at length inserted in the Guardian (No. 148), and 
became the origin of Lewis's Monk, where Ambrosio, a monk 
of the highest reputation for eloquence and sanctity in 
Madrid, is ‘by an evil spirit in human shape to 
violate the beautiful Antonia, and afterwards to murder 
her, in order that his guilt might be concealed. These 
crimes being detected, he is hurried to the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, where the devil being invoked, agrees to deliver 
‘isn, Seema Soman ay mAs aE he mien eke 
over his to him in perpetuity. Ambrosio having 
ratified this contract, is borne away in the talons of the 
demon, who afterwards tears and dashes him to pieces 
amid the cliffs of the Sierra Morena, 

‘The History or Dx, Fausrvs, as it has been dramatized 
by Goethe, is a similar tale, Faustus, a wise and learned 

amorously tempted by the devil, and after being 
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led by his suggestion from one excess to another, is finally 
carried off by him to perdition.’ 
seen prearranged acter et 
soon attracted notice, and made a strong im- 
teal yeharacios Figurative sil and wild invention, 
enn ‘Manors, whic ate marked and pect 
liar, but of which the minute shades are not very accurately 
known, are easily described. Accordingly, the imitators of 
oriental fiction have give us abundance of jewels and 
eunuchs, cadis, necromancers, and slaves. Their personages 
are all Mahometans or Pagans, who are subject to the des- 
potiesway of caliphs, bashaws, and viziers, who drink sherbet, 
Test on sophas, and ride on camols or dromedaries. 
Gueuletto is the principal French imitator of oriental 
tales. He is the author of 


Les MILLE Br UN QuART D’HEURE, Contas TARTARES, 


which resemble the Persian und Arabian tales, both in the 
frame by which they are introduced, and the nature of the 
stories themselves. 

‘A derris, who, we are told by this author, dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of Astracan, returning one evening to his 
coll, found it oceupied by a new-born infant, Ho confided 
the child to the wife of a tailor of Astracan, from whom 
he was accustomed to receive alms. The foundling was 
called Schems-Eddin, and was brought up to the trade of 
his reputed father. In his youth he is seen and admired 
hy one of tho fair inhabitants of the seraglio, and is pri 
vately sent for on pretence that she wishes him to make 
her a habit. At one of the interviews which follow this 
message, he is surprised by the arrival of the king, who, 
Tra ious te ast the lovers ta is jealousy? of are 
self slain by Schems-Hddin. It is now ascertained, by an 
account given by an old sultana, that Schems-Hadin is the 
son of the king of Astracan, whom he had just killed, and 
{bat he had! Been expoestl tc kld i chnay ta one aaaea 

+ Several editions 9 in England, ‘The Historie of the damnable 
life and deserved death of Doctor John Faustus, etc., 1692. See Appen- 
six, German Fiction, Gotho's demonology in’ Faust,” says Dr, 
Farrar, “ is mainly Talmudic, and is borrowed from Eisenmenger,” 
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the prediction of 
m 
Astracan, and espouses the object of his affections, but 
being still tormented with remorse for the involuntary 
assassination of his parent, he sets out with his sultana on 
waSoe st ng bor While ing the 
8 pe being believed dead she is in 
The sultan is next: attacked by a 
bs; he is left for dead on the plain, 
of the coffin in which his consort was en- 
shrined. ‘Sas arrival at Astracan, he finds his throne 
occupied by an usurper, his eyes are put out, and he is 
thrown into a dungeon. A counter revolution restores him 
to power end Bherty, but his physicians in vain attempt to 
remedy for his blindness, At length one of their 
number declared that in the Isle of Serendib (Ceylon) 
there was # tree, and on that tree sat a bird, round whose 
neck hung a phial containing a liquor, which wasa 
in the most obdurate cases of ophthalmia, ‘The physician 
is despatched to procure a supply of this liquor. 
his absence the king was cect cect ‘to pass an hour in 
public, and a fourth part of this space was devoted to con- 
versation with sages, or spentin listening to the adventures 
of those strangers who frequented his court. His viziers, 
however, begga 10 Re aoe that this fund of amusement: 
would be at 
the physician who tad 
seems, Was a great het cee] a retentive 
memory, undertook to amuse his majesty till the return 
of his father, by the relation of stories for a quarter of an 
hour each day. 
Ta the tales thus infroduoed there ia Ute originality of 
invention. The machinery and decorations are borrowed 
from oriental tales, and a great number of the incidents 
from the Nights of Straparola, L'Histoire do Sinadab fils 
du Médegin Sacan is from the first tale in that work? An 
old man recommended to his son never to attach himself 
to a prince, never to reveal a secret to his wife, nor to 
foster a child of which he was not the father, Sinadab, 
2 Of and Rotura Formula Table at end of vol. i, 
‘eae ee ie 
1. LL 
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and he was instantly condemned to death by his ungrateful 
aster. 80 po red character, that 
no one coul 


Straparola, a Genoese merchant 
son, and his neglect of itis atten 
The story of Te Okien de Seed and Oud of Gandalf is 
a tale already mentioned, as occurring in the Cent Nou- 
velles Nouvelles, and in an infinite number of other fabu- 
lous productions, (see nae vol ii, p. 984)... Les Bossus 
de Damas is from the fabliau Les Trois Bossus, and Te 
Centaure Bleue from the by of i 4th of pea A 
few, as the history of Feridoun and Mahalem, king of 
Borneo, are told by Khondemir, and other oriental writers, 
L'Histoire de Faruk, where a son refuses to contend with 
his brothers for the sovereignty, by shooting an arrow at 
the dead body of his father, is the Fabliau Le cece de 
Salomon, (Legrand, vol. ii, p. 426) or 45th ter of 
Gesta Romanorum. "Another ‘pack: ob tie atc 
where a judge discovers that his son.had heen guilty of a 
robbery, by a ring which he had obtained from him, is 
intial oe a oe ds 
‘ician, st ie Vieux 

Fith the ‘Two Deen the Soren Wise Mastesoiaal 
with the Fabliau Le Chevalier i la Trappe. It is a curious 
coincidence in fiction, that these three stories are the same 
with the plot of the ales Gloriosus of Plautus, said to be 
taken from a Greek play, entitled 'Adagéy, 

ibe pate ba ee et du Meunier, which contains 


an exaggerat ty, is precisely the 
Seehsapyel of the Priabeatpn of Jacquon Ves i 
‘These tales chiefly turn on cote oeatnennad 
of fortune, ‘They are far inferior to the genuine eastern 
tales, but are regarded as the best of the French imitations, 
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The stories are at length terminated by the return of 
the physician with the precious eye-water. On arriving at 
Ceylon, the emisenry found ‘hat the tree eould only bo 
ascended in safety by a woman who had never 
fidelity to her husband, No one tras lelling eclssk th, 
experiment, but it wasat length undertaken by the sultana 

of Astracan, who, thongh believed dead by her husband, 
had been discovered to bo alive by the Arabs. Having 
escaped from their power, but having missed her way, she 
‘ad arrived at the court of the King of Ceylon on her road 
from Arabia to Astracan. She now accompanied the 
physician to the empire of her husband, who prized the 
salutary medicine she brought not merely as a restorative 
to sight, but as an unexceptionable testimony to the un- 
altered affections of his sultana 

Guoeulette is also author of 


Iss Contzs Curors, 


on les Aventures merveilleuses du Mandarin Fum-Hoam, 
‘These tales are introduced in the following manner :—An 
emissary is despatched by a Chinese monarch to Cireassia, 
with orders to procure for his master the most beautiful 
females of that country. He returns with a large and 
well-chosen selection, and accompanied at the same time 
by the king and princess of Georgia, whom he had met in 
the course of his mission, and to whom, as they had been 

petit earl ee 5) by an usurper, he had offered an 
asylum at his ce in Tonquin. The Chinese monarch 
beholds with perfect indifference the com it beauties of 
Cireassia, but becomes deeply enamoured of the Georgian 
refugee. Anxious, however, to ascertain if he can gnin her 
affections, divested of the lustre of « diadem, he attempts 
to win her heart in the assumed character of the er 
of her host, while she is, at the same time, courted by a 
mandarin, who was instructed to personate his sovereign, 
‘When the triumph of the Georgian princess is completed 
by her acceptance of the offer, apparently least advan- 
tageous, she is united to her royal lover under his true 
name and character. ‘The new quoen stipulates for enjoy- 
ment of a free exercise of the Mahometan religion, but 
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her husband, at the same time, undertakes to convert her 


(especially that, 
belief transmigration 
‘ceca she chiefly a stiskial) ey 


phat lms 


form of inferior animals, as lap-dogs and fleas, which gave 
him an opportunity of witnessing and relating the most 
secret adventures, 


Des Scurawes pu Guzanarre, 


on Les Songes des Hommes éveillés, Contes Mogols, is 
from the same prolific pen as the Chinese and Tartar 
Tales, ‘Tho sultan of Guzaraite, a district in the Mogul 
empire, had four wives, with whom he lived, and who 
lived togethor for many years in the utmost harmony. 
Smitten at length with the charms of a 
beauty, he associates her in the empire, and, in a great 
measure, Withdraws his confidence and affection from the 
elder sultanas, At the end of fifteen years he begins to 
doubt the fidelity of his Circassian favourite, and in some 
degree to repent of the neglect with which he had treated 
her rivals, Wishing to discover their secret thts and 
sentiments, he consults a celebrated cabalist, by whose ad- 
vice he transports his wives to a palace, so 
that from a certain apartment every thing was seen and 
heard that was done or said in the interior of the I 
The sultanas being lodged in this 
husband next spreads a report of his 
iil erates othe pelacs, i ania: tein aelegma 
manner in which they pass the days of their i 
widowhood, After the period of mourning is the 
sultanas employ certain persons to watch seg wee 
sary, to give the travellers who arrive a 

and bear them to the palace, in order that on 
Seen batenia es Inline. deca 
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adventures. All the tales in the work aro stories thus in- 
troduced. The last party conveyed to the residence of the 
sultanas consists of » company of dancers ad comedians, 
one of whom the Circassian to indi 

baie espouses, great indigna- 


Les Conrzs Onrentavx 


of the Count de Caylus, are related to a king of Persia, 
afflicted with intense wakefulness, in order to lull him asleep, 
In this work, L'Histoire de la Corbeille, which is announced 
as “ plus que celle de Feredbaad,” and “ plus triste 
que celle de Wamakweazra,” is the story of a prosperous 
and happy monarch, at whose court. dervis arrives, plunged 
in profound melancholy, ‘The Iking being desirous to learn 
the occasion of his sadness, is informed by him that he can 
only ascertain its cause by repairing to a certain city in 
China. Thither the sultan , and on his arrival 
finds all its inhabitants overwl ed with affliction, His 
curiosity being thus still farther excited, by the instructions 
of one of them, he throws himself into a basket which hung 
suspended over the walls of a ruinous castle, and is forth- 
with carried up with yelocity to a delightful region, where 
he passes his time in oll imaginable pleasures, and in the 
society of a woman of angelic charms, After a time ho is 
Jet down in the basket to this lower region, for the amuse- 
ments of which he has now lost all relish, and, like tha 
dervis, passes the remainder of his days in vexation and 
disappointment, at the loss of those exquisite enjoyments 
of which he had partaken, and by which all o1 were 
rendered tasteless. ‘This story, which was originally in- 
tended as a moral fiction, to show that God has doalt 
mercifully with mankind, in not youchsafing a clearer reve- 
lation of the joys of eternity, has prevailed all over the 
world, from the traditions of the Brahmins to the mytho- 
logy of Scandinavia. It is related at full length im the 
story of Yezzez, contained in the 38th and two following 
chapters of the Bahar-Danush, and in the 19th fable of the 
Fdda, where we are told that “Frey having ascended the 
throne of the Universal Father, in order to take a view of 
the whole world from thence, perceived towards the aorth 
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a magnificent palace in the middle of city, and a woman 
come out of it, whose hair was so bright that it gave lustre 
tothe air and waters. At that sight, Brey, in 

of his audacity in mounting that sacred 

with sudden sadness, insomuch, that upon his aoe 
he could neither speak, nor sleep, nor drink.” 


The tales of Count Hamilton, Frzun p'Eprvz and Les 
graves Facanprse, are chiofy intended ayo satira on the 
taste then' prevalent for oriental ation.) Flauril 
futroduted aa the last night of the Acabian ileal gaa 
related by the sister of the sultana, We are told, that a 
princess of Caschmire was so resplendently beautiful, that 
all who beheld her were struck blind or perished, a com- 
mencement intended to ridicule the early part of the Per 
sian tales. A prince in disguise, who, at this time, resided. 


the lustre of her charms, ‘The fairy. to whom he 

had promised him this remedy on condition that he should 
rescue hor daughter Fleur d’Epino, from the power of a 
malevolent enchantress, and should also dis] her 
enemy of the musical horse and the cap of light. The 
story is occupied with this achievement, and the amours of 
Flour @’Epino and the prince. 

‘Les quatan Fxcanpins, which is partly a fairy tale and 
partly a romance of chivalry, contains adventures of 
the prince of Trebizonde, the lover of Dinarzade. It is in- 
tended as a general satire on all incredible adventures, but 
‘is far inferior in merit to Fleur d’Epine. 


Voraczs Inacrvares. 


To the class of fairy and oriental tales may be referred 
that species of com] which in France was known. 
under the title of Voyages Imaginaires, and which, in an 
historical account: of heli fictitious writing, it would not be 
proper altogether to neglect. These productions bear the 
Finds ralatann poten rage and travels as the common 

1 orthera Antiquta, et tenalatod from Mallets Intodution 
4 l'Histoire de Dannemare, ete., vol. ii, p, 102. 
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they aro shown what they may attain when confined to 
domestic socisty, and excluded from all intercourse with 
the rest of the world. Sometimes the imaginary traveller 
is received among nations of perfect and ideal At 
others, the author, seizing the advantages presented 
shipwrecks and pirates, throws his pepe el panei tf 
hospitable shore, the fancied distance of which entitles him 
to people it with all sorts of prodigies and monsters. The 
planets, too, and centre of the earth were made the theatres 
of these chimerical expeditions, which, even in their most 
common form, are entertaining; and in their more im- 
proved state have sometimes become, as in the case of the 
celebrated work of Swift, the vehicle of the keonest satire, 
and even of philosophical research. 

‘The origin of this species of fiction may be attributed to 
the ‘True History’ of Lucian.’ Homer's Odyssey, how- 
ever, in which that poet talks of the Anthropopbagi and 
giants with one eye in their forehead, is the remote original 
of this sort of fabling. Otesias, the Cnidian, reported 
many incredible tales in his history of the Indians, and 
Iamblichus still more equivocal relations in his Wonders of 
the Sea. ‘These persons, however, were bona fide historians, 
or at least were serious in wishing to impose on their readers. 
‘The work of Zinsian isthe fest that is profeesaly fabulous, 
though no doubt suggested by the false relations of these 
writers, Indeed, the satirist himself acquaints us that every- 
thing he says glances at some one of the old poets or his- 
torians who have recorded untruths which are incredible.” 

Lucian relates, that, prompted by curiosity, he sailed 
#com tho pillnca OU Elaconion ad Incr inka toa parti 
ocean, For some time he had a prosperous voyage, but 

2 See supra i, 16 and 96, 
2 See note to p, 131, supra, Sorel. 
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was at length overtaken by a tempest, which, after two 
months’ continuance, drove him on a 
where he saw many wonders [i 5,6]. The rivers there 
were of wine [i. 7], and the summit of the trees were 
women from the waist upwards; to these a few of the 
crew were for ever transfixed by hazarding some: 


gallantries. 
uunched into the 


to be the well-known Endymion (i. 10, 11]. ‘That prince 
was engaged in a war with Phaston, king of the Sun; 
pe 

Star. ‘The strangers were 


Piven peerage desampmmirrnnme rf 
ment, offered to furnish each with a prime vulture. This 
proposition being agreed to, Lucian set out with the lunar 
army and auxiliaries from the constellation of the Bear, 
who were mounted on fleas of the dimensions of elephants 
[i 13]. A swarm of spiders, which accompanied the 
army, was detached to weave between the moon and morn- 
ing star a web, which, when formed, was chosen as the 

field of battle. Here the troops of Endymion encountered 
the enemy, com] coed|of the selar battalions andl 3 allies: 
from Sirius. tho engagement Lucian’s friends were 
Tiong wits Gu te consent aco ha tema 
along wit ion of peace, he at 
to return to the moon, but was driven into he a as 
ho was swallowed up by a whale [i. 30), in hots interior 
there are immense regions, with forests and cities, and 
wars are carried on by the inhabitants, Lucian and his 
companions at length extrieated themselves by setting fire 
to the woods, which consumed the monster [ii. Bi 2). a) ay 
next sailed through a sea of milk, and came 
of cheese, etc., etc. 

In the ‘True History’ of Lucian, the satire is too broad 
and exaggerated. His work is a heap of extra’ si 
put together without order or unity, and his wonders are 
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destitute of every colour of plausibility. “Animal trees,” 
says Dr. Beattie in his excellent Essay on Poetry, “ ships 
sailing in the sky—armies of monstrous travelling 
between the sua and moon on a pavement of cobwebs— 
rival nations of men inhabiting woods and mountains in a 
whale’s belly, are liker the dreams of a bedlamite than the 
inventions of a rational being. 

‘The spirit of those extray cxtrvagunt relations satirized by 
Lmcian never was extinguished, and fictitious embellish- 
ments were mingled even with genuine narrative. ‘The in- 
clination for the marvellous, which prevailed during the 
dark ages, was not confined to romances of chivalry, but 
pervaded every + of literature and science, "This 
Heist sivetnilax style in htraclalsoont Bled ences 
who described remote countries, Such productions would 
have been little attractive to their readers, unless filled 
‘with wonders of nature and superhuman productions of art. 
Accordingly, Benjamin, a Jew of Tudela,’ who penetrated 
through Persia to the frontiers of China, about the middle of 
the twelfth century, and Mareo Polo, a Venetian nobleman, 
who visited the same regions a hundred years afterwards, 
related in the account of their travels many marvellous 
and romantic stories. The work of Mandeville was trans- 
lated in the fifteenth contury into almost all the la 
of tho continent, and was published in the collection of 
Eazausios Ad tho enmodiuan te Miralilis tana t Sol mas™ 
which contains many wonderful relations in the style of 
the Voyages Imaginaires, was early translated into French, 
and became a popular work, 

‘The Travels of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto,’ whom Addison 


+ The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of ‘Tudela, translated and edited. 
with the Hebrew text, by A, Asher, 2 yols, London, 1840-41, 1mo, 

* Caius Julius Solinus Pulyhistor, rerum. toto orbe mirabilium the- 
saurus locupletissimus Basle, 1643, fol. ‘The excellent and 
worke of J. Solinus .... containing the noble actions of humaine 
creatures, the secretes and providence of nature, translated by A. Gold~ 
ing, Gent, BL, Lond, 1587. 4to, Of. also the Voyages of St, Brandan, 
See supra, vol. ii. p. 305. 

* Paregrinaciou de Fernandes Mendes Pinto en que da conta de 
ruytas @ muyto estramhas cous, ete. Lisbor, 1614, fol. ‘The Voy~ 

baee and adventures of HA, Pino in Cl hia, Tuer ete] done ita 

English by Hi Cogan. Londloa, 1668 nnd 1092, fol 
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terms a person of infinite adventure and unbounded imagi- 
nation, was the type of incidents which were indeed pro 
fessedly fictitious, but which were scarcely more incredi 
‘We also meet with an example of the more philosophical 
class of the Voyages Imaginaires in the Arabian story of 
Hai Ebn Yokdhan, written by Ebn-Tophail, « Mahomotan 
hhilosopher, who was contemporary with Averroes, and 
lived towards the close of the twelfth century, in some 
part of the Saracenic dominions in Spain. This work was 
translated by Moses Narbonensis into Hebrew, and into 
Latin by Mr. Pococke, 1671. There have been several Eng- 
lish versions through the medium of the Latin, and one from 
the original Arabic by Simon Ockley, published in 1708. 
In the spiritual romance of Josaphat and Barlaam, we 
have beheld a prince immured from the world, gradually 
juire, by meditation, moral notions and ideas of disease 
and of death. Previous, also, to the time of Ebn-Tophail, 
and in the beginning of the eleventh century, this system 
of self-improvement had been exemplified in a tract by the 
celebrated Avicenna, whose work is an outline of that of 
Ebn-Tophail. In the sketch by Avicenna, it is feigned 
that a human being was produced in a delightful but un- 
inhabited island, without the intervention of mortal parents, 
by mere concourse of the elements—a notion not unlike 
the systems of Democritus and Epicurus, as explained by 
Imeretius (B. 2). The being, hatched in this unusual 
manner, though destitute of instruction, obtained, by exer- 
tion, what was most essential to personal convenience, and 
finally arrived, by meditation, at the abstract truths of 
religion. This idea has been more fully developed by Ebn- 
‘Tophail, whose chief design is to show that human capacity, 
unassisted by external help, may not only supply outward 
wants, but attain to a knowledge of all objects of nature, 
und so, by degrees, discover a dependence on a Superior 
Being, the immortality of the soul, and other doctrines 
necessary to salvation." 
‘We are told by this Arabian writer, that there was an 


* An Account of the Oriental Philosoy yi seeriae the -wistors of 
some renowned men of the East; and ely, the profound wisdom 
of Hai Ebn Yokdan .... and out of the Arabick translated into 
Latine by E. Poouk, and now faithfully out of his Latine translated 
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island in the Indian Ocean, and lying under the equinoctial 
line, which was governed by a king of proud and & 
disposition, This prince had a sister of exquisite beauty, 
whom he confined in a tower, and restrained from marriage, 
because he could not match her with one suitable to her 
guilty. ‘Nevertheless this lady had boon privately espoused 
yy ayoung man of the namo of Yokdhan, and. in conse- 
quence of this union, gave birth to a son. Dreading the 
Fovontment. of her brother, she set the child afloat in « 
little chest, which the tide carried on the same night to an 
uninhabited island at no great distance. As the tide rose 
higher than usual, it deposited the chest in a shady grove, 
which stood near the shore, and there left it on receding. 
Here Ebn-Yokdhan (for that was the name the child had 
received when exposed by his mother) was suckled by a roe. 
‘As the boy grew up he followed his nurse, which showed 
all imaginable tenderness, and, being unusually intelligent, 
carried him to places where fruit-trees grew, and fed him 
with the riper! and the awestert of their produce. At 
when the sunbeame were fierce, she shaded him; 
at mae, she cherished and kept him warm. In time she 
accustomed him to go with the herds of deer, among 
which he gained many ideas, and received various impres- 
sions, gradually acquiring the desire of some things, and 
an aversion for others. In noting the properties of diffe- 
rent animals, he did not fail to remark that they were all 
provided with defensive weapons, as hoofs, horns, or claws, 
while he was naked and unarmed, whence he always came 
off with the worst whenever there happened any controversy 
about gathering the fruite which fell from the trees, He 
farther observed that his companions were clothed with 
hair, wool, or feathers, while he was exposed to all the in- 
clemencies of the weather. When about seven years of 
age, he bethought himself of supplying the defects of w! 
he had been thus rendered conscious, and in the first in- 
into English, London, 1674. 8vo.—The Hist 
Tadian Prince or, ihe self-taught Deepa so aa 
English [by G. Ashwell]. London, 1686. _8yo. Improvement of 
‘Human Reason, exhibited in the Life of Hai Ebn ‘Youtans written in 
“Arabick .. . . by Abu Jaafar Ebn Tophail from the 
original Arabick by Simon Ookiey, eto. London, nat T Another edition 
of the last in 1731, 
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stance made himself a covering of the skin and feathers of 
foo opensl'a wide bd of spetlation Ti perad fs ia 
roe opened a Ct is to 
the notion of the dissolution of the body, and Jed him to: 
enquire concerning the Being which he conjectured 

have left iwi it was, and how it eubsistel —mhat 


i 


learned the art of building by observations on swal- 
lows’ nests, and he contrived to overtake other wild beasta: 
by taming and mounting the fleetest of their number, 
‘This first part of the life of Ebn-Yokdhan is entertain- 
ing enough, and bears a considerable resemblance to the 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe; but, after all his external: 
wants are supplied, and he finds leisure for mental specu 
lation, the work becomes extremely mystical, and in some 
places unintelligible. He, in the frat place examined the 
properties of all bodies in'this sublunary Linsey 
minerals, &c. While contemplating the objects of nature, 
he conjectured that all these must have had some 
ive cause, and hence he acquired a general, but i i 
i . From a desire to know him more dis- 


See the i ooh alent RIE 
and then of moral practice, which mes hare 
in the adaptation of his conduct to cortain 


analogies with the heavenly orbs. At length he 
and refined to such a Byres, that he excluded from ita 
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meditations, and even from his senses, all material objects; 
till, immersed in contemplation of the self-existent 
and transported beyond the limite of this world, he enjoyed 
in his extacies that beatific vision to which Quietists, 
German Theosophes, and other enthusiasts, in modern 
times, have aspi 

In this work there are, of course, many errors in theo- 


of Sai fehl anol tinoe by the pam 
favourites of Heaven, and of which no promise has been 
vouchsafed either in the Mosaic or Christian dispensation. 

‘Many ages elapsed before any direct imitation appeared, 
Seton of HborTophaal 7 

luction. ! 
reine ore peer 

was struggling with other systems 


Historre pes Esrars pe La Love. 


‘The Histoire Comique dos estats ot empires da Ta Time 
of Savinien Cyran 1620-1655), and Les estats 
et em io ll 160) bby the same author, appear to 
have had both these objects in view. I shall give some 
account of the first and best of these works, as it is, with 
much probability, supposed to have influenced Swift in 

1 ‘The Civitas Solis, by ‘Thomas Campane! 
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his ado] of the same method of writing, and has 
acq sigh reputation among the ecmponiias AER 


SSSoth the work a Cyrano were jumons, and are in 
sautilated. The first of them, De la Lune, was 

pat in 1656, by a Mons, de Bret, who tells us, in 
fis preface, that the father of Oyrano, “ estoit un bon viewx 
Gentilhomme asses, indifferent pour Yeducation de ses en= 


ieee having been in his own 

wounded at the siege of Arras in 1640, and in consequence 

of wounds curly dnsipation fatigue and chagrin, did inthe 
year of 


‘The notion of ser an account of an imaginary ex- 
cursion to the moon, seems partly to have been suggested 
-the cireumstance of the Iunar world having become an 


‘Hence reer conceived the intention of represent 
in an humorons point of view, those chimeras which pee 
of his contemporaries had too gravely treated. To this he 
joined the plan of ridi a peace the scholastic 

tations of the age, and that deference to 
wi Ea eeepe long the bane of science. ‘The notion of con- 
veying this satire in the form of an imaginary excursion to 
the moon, was probably suggested by the work of ot Bip 
Godwin, whose pseudonym, Dominco Gonzales, made 
work pass as a Spanish production, of which a 
translation was rabpei Hail iblished, under title of 
L’Homme dans la Lune, ou le Voyage Chimérique fait an 
Monde de la Lune, nouvellement decouvert par eminiaae 
Gonzales Aventurier Espagnol, autrement dit Ie 
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Volant. Bayle is mistaken in si that Bergerne 
was in any indobted to the to Anstralasia,* 
iblished he lela ants "06 Oka ara 
“t production is no doubt » Voyage Imaginaire, but the 
temo ork ha gts senctiaens RAIS aC aa 
more han tmenty years befor the voyage of Sadour was 
written by the infamous Gabriel de Foigni. 

Bergerac begins the relation of his voyage to the moon 
by an account of a conversation which led him to meditate 
on that luminary. His eontemplations ended in 
vonte method to go thither; and, accordingly, having 

me phials with dew, he fixed them round his person, so 
e heat of the sun, by attracting the dew, raised him 
fu earth. Ho i 


Falta alaptad to focuigy tsitse ranean ar ineses of 
aati oaehioe (et wie de construction is not very 
clearly described,) or to detail the circumstances which at 
length rendered his flight sucessful. ‘The fiction contrived 
by Bergerac to account for his flight, is much less ha 
than that of Dominico Gonzales, who feigns that he 
been drawn tothe moon by ganzars—birds of passage which 
winter in that h 

‘After a long ascent, Cyrano finds himself between two 
moons, of which our earth was the and at length 
he reaches the sphere of activity of the moon, towards 
which his feet then turn, ‘This does not happen till he is 
considerably nearer the moon than the earth, and it is 
curious that he uses reasoning on the oceasion not unlike 
what would be now employed by a Newtonian, —* Car, 
disois-Je en moy-mesme, cette Masse (la lune) estant 
moindre que la nostre, il faut que Ia sphere de son activité 
ait aussi moins d’estendiie, et que rs consequent J'aye 
senty plus tard la force de gon contre.””* 

Ai the entrance into the moon, a hiatue occurs in the 


1 Tq Terre Australe connue, ote, . « by Sicolas Sadeur, Geneva, 
Selstemmriecegrge se Anan Pt welgen 
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work, of which theve are several instances in the course | 
it, some of which perhaps were owing to the author | 

where a difficulty occurred not easily to be surmounted, and 
others probably to the editor, when a pomenieerter 
itself w] rebate et ieee 5} so eal eos 
lunar country are pai with considerable felicity, though 
the sigcuglier anew ‘rom the affootation whah wal 
common among French authors in the days of 

Tale Printemps dosspoes sttes, lou ekinten==tallaneetne 
eesen es un agreable murmure racontent leurs 

aux cailloux: Ii mille petits gosiers emplumez font retentir 
Ja forest au bruit de leurs melodicuses chansons; et la. 
tremoussante assemblée de ces divins musiciens est si gene- 
rale, qu'il semble que chaque feuille dans les bois ait pris la 
langue et la figure d'un Rossignol—on ne spait si les fleurs 
agitées par un doux Zephire courent plutost apres elles- 
mesmes, qu’elles ne fuyent pour eschapper aux caresses de 
ce vent folatre.” * 


osing 

Teen aa inhabitant of our wosld, Ne enters iatojn Sumnege 
tion of which we have only fragments. He is soon aftor- 
wards less fortunate, in mosting with the Aborigines of the 
country, who are described as huge naked mon, twelve 
cubits high, walking on all fours, By these he is considered 
as a little monster, and he is consigned to a mountebank, 
to be exhibited, like Gulliver, as 2 show—“ Ce Basteleur 
me porta a son logis, ou il m’instruisit a faire le 

passer 4 figurer des grimaces: 
dinées il faisoit, prendre la porte 

qui me vouloient voir. Mais le ciel 

et fagché do voir prophaner le Temple de son maitre, voulué 
qu’un jour comme J'estois attaché au bout d’une corde, 
avec laquelle le Charlatan me faisoit sauter pour divertir le 
monde, J'entendis la voix d'un homme qui me demanda en 
Gree qui J’estois, Jo fus bien ostonné d’ontendre parler en 
ce pais-li comme en notre monde. Il m'interrogea 

temps; Je luy repondis, eb Iuy eontay en suite 


1 P, 302, Envrer, 
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mont toute l'enterprise et le succes de mon voyage: il me 
consola, eb Je me pia ae nk ‘Hé bien, mon fils, 
vous portez enfin la peine foiblesses de vostre monde, 
Ty a du vulgaire icy comme li qui ne peut souifrir In 
pensée des choses ou il n'est point accoustumé, Mais 
scachez qu’on ne yous traitte qu’a la pareille; et que si 
quelqu’un de cette terre avoit monté dans Ia vostre, avec la 
hardiesse de sa dire homme, vos seavans le feroient estoufter 
comme un monstre. II mepromit en suite qu'il advertiroit 
la Cour de mon desastre.” 

‘This friendly personage alike disclaimed a terrestrial and 
lunar origin ; informs Bergerac that originally he had 
been a native of the sun, which, being oversti with 
inhabitants, occasionally sent out colonies to the neigh- 
bouring planets, He had, it seems, been commissioned to 
our earth, and in his youth had been known in Greece as 
the demon of Socrates, In Rome he had addicted himself 
to Brutus, but had at length preferred a lunar to a terres- 
trial residence, for which he assigns various reasons : 

“ Cest que les hommes y sont amateurs de la verité, qu'on 
n’y voit point de Pedana, que les Philosophes ne se laissent 

qu’a Ta raison, et que authorité d'un agavant, ny 
le plus grand nombre, ne Pemy + point sur opinion 
dan bateur en grange, quand il raisonne aussi fortement. 
Bref en ce pais on ne conte pour insenséz que les Sophistes 
et les Orateurs. Je Iuy demanday combien de temps ils 
vivoient ; il me repondit trois on quatre mille ans” [p. 311]. 

With this solar being, Bergerac enters into philosophical 
conversation, and several very sublime discussions ensue, 
which are fortunately interrupted by his friend the exhibiter, 
“Tl en estoit 1a de son discours, quand mon 
s'appereeut que la chambrée commencoit a s'ennuyer de 
mon jargon qu’ils nfentendoient point, et qu'ils prenoient 
eee grongnement non articulé: il se remit de plus 

le a tirer ma corde pour me faire sauter jusque a ce que 
les spectateurs etant saouls de rire et d’asseurer que Javois 
presque autant d’esprit que les bastes de leur pais, ils se 
retirerent chacun ches soy” [p. 813]. 

The chief inconvenience felt by during the first 
period of his lunar residence, was the want of provisions, 
for the inhabitants of the moon live by the odour of savoury 

1. uM 
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viands; a mode of peeracp a also attributed to them in 
the True History of Lucian, which evinces our author’s 
-imitation of the works of the Grecian satirist. 
however, at last succeads in making them that 
something more substantial than the mere steam or exhala- 
tions of feasts was necessary for his subsistence, 


‘At length Cyrano wha conducted to court By tae inet 
ere ee 


un Criado de vuestra aes ose 
a peu pres en mesmo tormes” [p. 821]. 
Dominico Gonzales, the Castilian, who had seen 
with the Ganzars; and this circumstance, by the ay isa 
proof that the work of Gonzales was the prototype of that 
of Cyrano, as his was ovidently of Gulliver’s voyage to Brob- 
dignag, Dominico had immediately on his arrival been 
classed in the category of monkeys, as he to be 
clothed in the Spanish mode, which the inhabitants of the 
moon had fixed on for the fashionable attire of their mon- 
mis as the most ridiculous, which, after long meditation, 
they had found it possible to devise, Cyrano being con- 
sidered by the Iunar sages as the female of the same class 
of monkeys of which Dominico was the male, le, te eas 
confined together, and have long and protty tiresome dis- 
courses concerning elementary pi rinciples, the he possbiisy ot 
a vacuum, and other Investigations, which 
subjects of discussion among philosop! Shira juirers ee 
days of Bergerac “Voila,” says he, ‘‘les choses a peu 
pres dont nous amusions le temps: car ce petit, 
avoit l'esprit joly. Nostre entretien toute fois n’estoit 
que Ia nuit, a cause que Copia a eres du matin jusques 
au soir, la grande foule du monde qui nous yenoit con- 
templer a nostre logis nous eust destourné; Car quelques- 
un nous jettoient des pierres, d'autres des noix, ant ‘autres de 
Yherbe: Tl n'estoit bruit que des bestes du Roy, on nous 
servoit tous les jours a manger a nos heures, et le Roy et 


© Sir, Your most humble servant. 7 oad 
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is pierre seater Sea 
sna hued Bartel siden’ iy 
‘ae dl sbeccieet te congener actin Tie | 
raco do 00s petits animaux. eons ies 
avoir esté plus attentif que mon masle a leurs si 
a leurs tous, mais Sappris plustost que Iuy a ent 
Jang, et a eacoreher un peu” [p. 380), 

‘The circumstance of Cyrano acquiring some 
Pir vitecdienecroep aren py marae 
him, exposed him to inconvenience and persecution, as some 
freethinkers began toallege that he was endued with reason. 
‘This was most furiously opposed by the more orthodox and 
accredited sages, who maintained that it was not only foolish 
but a most: impiety, to suppose that @ creature 
which did not walle on all fours, could be possessed of any 
species of mental: inteligenee.| “Nous antes,” 

“marchons a quatre pieds, pareo que Dieu ne se 
= lut pas fier d'une chose si precieuse a une moin ferme 
assiette, et il eut peur qu’allant autrement il n'arrivast 
malbeur a Yhomme, c'est pourquoy il prit la peine de 


Yagsooir sar quatre piliers, afm qi ne pit tomber mais 
dedaignant de so mesler de ln construction de ces deux 


their discussions aga net te tig rao fp 
pledge of i : “Voyez un peu outre cela,” con- 
tinued the lunar philosophers, “ comments ils (Cyrano and 
the Spaniard) ont la teste tournée devers le Ciel ; C’est la 
fibette’ cre Dian ey Zain See C Cos i eee 

sorte, car cette posture supliante temoigne qu’ils se 
plaignent au ciel de celuy qui Tes a ereer, ot. qu'la In 
mandent permission de s'accommoder de nos restos, ‘Ms 
nous autres nous avons la teste panchee en bas pour con- 
templer les biens dont nous sommes scignenrs, ob comme 
n'y ayant rien au ciel a qui notre heureuse condition puisse 
porter envie.” 
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The result of the philosophical conferences 
Cyrano was, that he must bea bird,—a discovery on 
the sages greatly plumed themselves; he was 
inclosed ina, , and intrusted to the queen’s fowler, wl 
employed hii in teaching his charge as we do linnets. 
Under this person's auspices, the progress of Cyrano was 
such, that the disputes concerning his rationality were re- 
newed, and the consequence was, that those sages who de- 
fended the orthodox side of the question, haying consider- 
ably the worse of the argument, were obliged—“ de faire 
publier un Arrest par lequel on defendoit de croire que 
J’eusse de Ja raison, avec un commandement 
a toutes personnes de quelque qualite qu’elles fussent, de 
s'imaginer, quoy que Je pusse faire de epicfu que c'estoit 
Tinstinct qui me le faisoit faire” [p. 382.] 

‘Lo those who are acquainted with the eee of philo- 
sophy, and the state of opinions in the day Bergerac, 
there will uppear considerable merit in the satire which 
has just been exhibited. The supporters of the systems 
of Aristotle had at one time (ridiculous as it may seem) 
procured an Arrét at Paris, to prevent his i 
being contested; and some of his admirers, enraged at the 
shock which Descartes, Gassendi, and other 
in Franco at this time gave to his opinions, were desirous 
of resorting to a similar expedient. 

In spite, however, of the Lunar Arret, the controversy 
grew so warm, that, as a last resource, Cyrano was ordered 
to appear before un assembly of the states, in order to 
judge of his rational powers, ‘The examiners interrogated 
him on some points of philosophy, and refuted the opinic 
which he expressed in his answers, “de sorte cue n'y pou- 
vant repondre, J’alleguay pour dernier refuge iney 
@’Aristote, qui ne me servirent pas davantage que les. 
Sophismes, car en deux mots ils m’en decouvrirent la 
faussete. Cet Aristote me dirent ils, dont vous vantez si 
fort la seience, uecommodoit sans doute les principes a sa’ 
Philos au lieu d’accomoder sa Philosophie aux prin- 

comme ils virent que Je ne leur clabaudois 


Syupselidpese sind lari alacant es lus seavans 


qu’Aristote, et qu'on m’avoit defendu de disputer contre 
¢oux qui nioient les principes ; ils conclurent tous d’une 
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commune voix, que Je n’estois pas un homme, mais pos- 
‘sible quelque espece d’Austruche, si bien qu’on ordonna 2 
TOysdear de me reporter en cage, J'y passois mon tem) 
avec assez de plaisir, car a cause de leur langue que Je 
lois correctement, toute la conr se divertissoit a me 
wire jaser, Les Filles de Ja Reine entr’autres fouroient 
Rv quelque bribe dans mon panier; et la plus gen- 
tille de toutes ayant fn quelque amitie pour moy, elle 
estoit si transportée de joys, lorsqu’estant en secret, Je 
Yentretenois des moeurs at des divertissemans des gens de 
nostre Monde, et principalement de nos eloches, et de nos 
autres instruments de musique, qu'elle me protestoit les 
larmes aux yeux que si jamais Je me trouvois en estat de 
revoler en nostre Monde, elle me suivroit de bon coeur,” 
This lady continues to manifest much attachment to 
Cyrano, and her affection reminds us of the love of the fair 
Glumdalclitch for Gulliver in Brobdignag. 
At length, his friend, the demon of Socrates, 
the deliverance of Cyrano, who now narrowly escapes being 
condemned to death for impiety, in maintaining that our 
earth was not merely a moon, but an inhabited world. 
This had been oppugned with so much zeal, and so many 
good arguments by the sages, that Cyrano, in revenge, 
asserted that he had come to opine that their earth was 
not an earth but a moon.—‘ Mais me dirent-ils tous, vous 
y voyex de Ia terre, des rivieres, des mers, que seroit-ce 
done tout cela? N’importe, repartis Je, Aristote aeseure 
que ce n'est que In Lune; et si vous aviez dit le contraire 
dacs le’ gtasnan (Gig ag fata ted ota Ga ATER ee 
siflé. Tl se fit sur cela un grand eclat de rire, il ne faut 
pas demander si ce fut de leur ignorance: Mais cependant 
on me conduisit dans ma cage.” In fine, previous to his 
deliverance from this second confinement, Cyrano 
obliged to make an Amende, and to proclaim publicly in 
the prineipal parts cf the city,—" Peuple, Je vous 
que cette Lune-cy n'est pas une Lane mais un Monde, ot 
eek de Ia bas n'est pas un Monde, mais une 
ek eure Cosel neyo} bin hc 


x0) 
rep ieee of Bergerac, we aro ited with 
a number of philosophical disquisitions which he held with 
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the demon and his friends. Among other topies, the 
arrival of a of quality decked out in 
ironic * Giecusion, which bas bee ‘selaed 


ordinaire, 

noblease est de porter une 

s'emouvoir: O mon petit homme, s'ecria-t'il, quoy les 
grands de yostre monde sont si enragez de fair parade 
un instrument qui designe un un boureau, et qui n’est 

que pour nous detrurire, enfin Yennemy juré de tout ce 
qui vit; et de cacher au contraire ce sans qui nous serions 
au rang de ce qui ne'st pas, le Promethée de chaque 

et le reparateur infatigable des foiblesses de la nature. 
Malheureuse contrée, oi les marques de generation sont 
ignominieusos, et ou celles d'aneantissement sont honor- 
ables.” 

‘At length Cyrano, after performing a tour of the moon, 
is conducted from that Inminary to earth, in the arms of 
the demon, who places a 

meets, cross 
toa 


won Je 
iste tafres! I ‘pas honnate de 
tandis qu’on pur a ras ord hun ede 0 ca pines os 
‘wer Fhomme est une marque de noblesse—on dore va enrichit une opée, 
vw Sew pae.” 
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potods, And tho interest whish i egsites mut, to an Bug. 
ish reader, be increased by its having served in many re- 
spects as a to the most popular production of 
writer 20 celel as Swift. Nor has it only directed the 
plan of the Dean of St Ratios work; since even in the 
summary of royage presented, 
many points of resemblance will at once be discerned to 
the journey to Brobdignag. Gulliver is beset, at his first 
landing on that strange country, by a number of the in- 
habitants, who are of similar dimensions with the 

of the moon, and who are astonished at his diminutive 
stature—he is exhibited as a sight at one of the principal 
towns—he amuses the spectators with various mounteback 
tricks—and acquires an imperfoct knowledge of the lan- 
guage—afterwards he is carried to court, where he is intro- 
duced to the queen’s favourite dwarf, and where great dis- 
putes arise concerning the species to which he belongs, 
among the chief scholars, whose speculations are ridiculed 
in a manner extremely similar to the reasonings of the 
Innar sages. The general turn of wit and humour is be- 
sides the same, and seems to be of a description almost 
peculiar to these two writers. The Frenchman, indeed, 
wanted the advantages of learning and education possessed 
by his snocessor, and hence his imagination was, pethay 
less guarded and correct; in many respects, however, it 
more agrecably extravagant, and his aérial excursion is 
free from what is universally known to be the chief objec- 
tions to the satire contained in the four voyages of Gulliver. 


plan of the Voyage to Laputa, 

‘This second expedition of Cyrano is much inferior in merit. 

to his former one, but, like the third excursion of Gulliver, 

is in a great measure intended to expose the vain pursuits 
schemers and projectors in learning and science, 
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the ies pa 
scribedexcursions through ths haeteieaee ‘Les Voyages: 
de Milord Ceton, by Marie Anne de Roumier, is the account 
of an English nobleman, who, during the disturbances of 


which must hare been known to Swift, rin mee Galan aa 
been taken by Japanese pirates. Now in 1774, in 
ied four nal ‘lames of fabolous youn, err oa 8 BE Waa 
ously like some of Gulliver's edventures, One of Shikaiys. 
iysis'a vaynges is to the land of Perennial Life, where there were 
teltber ule or birth, Compare tite with the and 
Holberg’s “ Spolekians * (in * Niel Klim’s Underjordelse 
Appendix, Scandinavian Fiction), whuse normal span of life was ‘oo 
‘years, and among whom suicide was frequent ; Wasobiyoé also attempts: 
his own life, but without avail, See Mr, Basi! Hall Chamberlain's ver- 
sion of part of tho Japanese romanco in vol. ii, of the ‘Transactions uf 
the Asiatic Society of Japan, ‘The Kastern stury is like Swift’s,a satire, 
but a more genial one than Gulliver, It find an imitmtor. The 
modern Japanese novelist, Bekin, “the ee has produced a 
somewhat similar work culled “ Musobi; the 
visited by Wasobiyoi wore also the Lande of Endless ost Soe 
Jon’s # Tle des Plaisirs”), of Shams, of Antiquarinns. and o} 
See Saturday Review, Sept, 18, 1885, When the jealous and exclasive 
relations which Holland so Jong maintained with the far Eust are re- 
membered, it can hardly be doubted that Swift's fiction was 
to Japan by Datch unders, Such a work, beyond its general popularity, 
could not fail of a special interest for men so distinguished by mnaritime: 
enuerprie, and in fat Duteb editions of the work weve pUDIAMd I 
1727, 1731, 1791, 1822, eto,: vwerscheide ver 
walkers de were door kap. Lemuel Gulliver. "Met de alow piri 
vier cersio Re rinee Derde en laatete Decl. In"e 
Van der Kloct, u.vcoxxvm., is tho title, with the impriot, of the thie third 
et the only one in the Royal Library at the Hague. "The book is 
‘8 sinall 8yo, with s portrait of Gulliver, 
(Brobdignag and Seyerambes), Mention 
of * Gulliver Reyabeshrii 
a7. 
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his own cor ea a aw Cale ie ee ale 
into a fly, and in that shape is carried hy a ly genius 
through the moon and seven planets. The author ac- 
commodates the character of the inhabitants of each star 
to the name it bears on earth. Venus is the centre of 
amatory indulgence, and Mercury the abode of avariee and 
fraud. ” By this means thore is conveyed a general satire 
on different vives; and a ridicule of individuals addicted 
to the predominant, passion in the planet seems also to 
have been occasionally intended.” 

‘There are also some imaginary expeditions through the 
interior of the earth,’ the most celebrated of which, next to 
the Mundus Subterraneus of Kircher, is the Lamekis of 
the Chevalier Mouhy, which comprehends an account of 
the sectaries of a rene retired from the rest of the 
world to the centre of the globe, that, in this seclusion, they 
might celebrate their mysteries in uninterrupted tranquillity. 
‘The work is much in the style of an oriental tale; it is full 
of marvels, and displays much richness of i 

* ‘The Adventures of Baron Munchausen, a universal favourite with, 
Tout, though free yublabed in Englah, is the work of 3B, 

who land in consoquence of havi ftampored with the mums. 
Tints collections of the Dale ot Brunswick. “ile tad previous 
the society of man of the highest culture and learnin in Germany, and 
sre bineel aman of Eres para aad econ, “His Sle 
would appear to have been sug some real 
boaster, reminds one of some of ri 7 Yoh, inp 315-16, 
earlier German humorous books, ag., Kinkenritier, 
different from a certain vein of Aimerican humm, 


‘such a0 Ki 
Monteats Si ies avis,” PD Taoges cp hes 


fiction, 
vey tien dans In terre 
vuilly, 


ice Faris, Polly, 1738-1737. 2 vols.” Rejrinied in ol. xxl of 
the Collection, Voyages inaginaies, 
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Connected with these wonderful expeditions, there is a 
species of allegorical travels into 

feigned to be the particular residence of some 

passion or folly. 


Du 
See "ete. The best work of wae eet T have seen, 
is feredin dans la Romancie, 


habitants of whimsi 
the whole an excellent criticism on the improbable scenes 
and unnatural manners with which so many writers of 
romance have stuffed their productions. ‘Thus, some rock 
which Fan-feredin passes on his journey, are 
as soft as velvet, having been melted day 
the the complaints of a lover. A great part of the satire 
against the Cleveland, and Mémoires d'un Homme 
ae Gul by the Abbé Prévost. It was writton 

jesuit Guillaume-Hyacinthe Bougeant (1690-1743), 
aio wasidistngainil by vaio hire 
compositions. 

To the above-mentioned classes of Voys 

may be associated works resembling et es 
Journey, where the country is real, but the ae 
the journey imaginary, The earliest and most esteemed 
of these Aiea eg here yin de Chapelle, pines a 
journey is perfor rent provinces of 
This work, which was written about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, served as the model of Fontaine's 
“ = Vorage de Paris én Limousin,” the “ Voyage de 

‘and a number of similar compositions, be ph 
ie their model, are partly written in prose, and 


wetthe clase of 
Soxezs ur Vistons 
resembles the Voyages Imaginaires, and only differs from 
thet ti thin that the Body ds in repose wile ga 
ranges through the whole chimerical world, These produe- 


1 Voyage 4 Montpellier, by Claude Luillier Chay 
ol Cuieek oe otatecar (isteriteay Spee 
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tions ate of a more fugitive nature, as their duration is 
limited, than the Voyages Imaginaires, but they are also loss 
unnatural, sinee nothing is too extravagant to be presented 
to the imagination, when the eye of reason is closed with that 
of the body. Of this species of writing, some beautiful ex- 
amples have been transmitted by antiquity.’ In modern 
times, the earliest is the Laberinto d’Amore of the cele- 
brated Boccaccio, which was the model of similar French 
compositions. 
This production was followed by the Polifilo, or Hy 

tomachia, written in Italian in 1467 biel Colonna, 


this eh lifilo is a lover, who imagines himself con. 

ducted in » dream by his mistress Polia through tho 

temples, tombs, and antiquities of Grecos and Bert 

They are at length carried in a bark by Cupid to the is 

of Cythera, which is bonntiflly described, and there behold 
‘he festivals of Venus and commemoration of Adonis: the 

aaa Preral on Pola to relate her sory, ond when it 


is concluded Polifilo is awakened by the song of the nightin- 
gale. This work is full of mysteries, of which Polis is the 
interpreter, but the mysteries are not always the clearer 
for her interpretation. 

‘The Hypnerotomachia was translated into French at an 
early period [1546], under the title of Hypnerotomachie 
ou Discours du Songe de Poliphile, and was probably the 
model of similar compositions, which became very prevalent 
in France during the period on which we are now engaged. 

In Les Songes d'un Hermite, by Mercier, rt, the different. 
states of society and occupations of individuals pass in 
review before recluse, and he finds nothing in them all to 
induce him to quit his solitude, 

In Les Songes et Visions Philosophiques of Mercier, the 
author feigns, that while returning from the country to 

1 asians“ Sonim” rob burviov) and “ Sani sive 
Gali Gres on} Gisele Soman Scipivnis, 
‘nacre from . vi, of the De Republica, sa prong 
ig to M. Villemain, wn ornate sui of Plaw’s the 
soul ati et rormrds nd’ puniahmenta, ad to * Gomnfana Vardar 


Political composition of the fourteenth century of unsscertained 
ship, may be named, 
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Paris, he arrived at a small inn, Here he met an interest» 
ing woman, who had made an unfortunate love 
While re her story, she is foxpeeed nod 
the arrival of her husband, whom ‘aa lost. 
The story the author had heard, and the soone be Ladies 
nessed, led him to ruminate on the sorrows and pleasures 
of love, which form the subject of his first dream, as the 
impressions that had been made continued after he dropped. 
asleep. Nature holds up to him a mirror, in which he sees 
represented the effects and influence of that ake in 
different states of society, the impulse it gaa to the savage, 
and the tameness of domestic happiness in civilized society, - 
to which the author seems to prefer the gratifications of the 
Indian. His second vision relates to war, and is raised by 
a perusal of the celebrated treatise of Grotius, The 
dreamer is carried to a valley, where Justice comes to 
decide on the fate of conquerors and heroes, Here the 
shades of Alexander, Tamerlane, and other warriors, pass 
before him, and are judged according to their deserts. 

The 


Romans Cananistiques 


form the last species of this division of fiction, which it will 
be necessary to mention, For many ages the mysteries of 
the Cabalistic philosophy were subjects of belief and ine 
vestigation in France. “The ends at which its votaries 
ere the transmutation of metals, and the 

tion of the Elixir of life, supposed to be the in oa of 
the four elements, which, according to this 

were inhabited or governed by Sylphs, Trade Gnomes et 
Salamanders. The vain researches of the cabalists, how- 
ever, produced some discoveries in experimental physics, and 
the more ornamental part of their aystem has suggested the 
machinery of the most elegant poem in our 

About the middle of the seventeenth centu 

partizans of this philosophy were hardly yet be . 
‘of countenance, the Abbé Montfaucon ae Villas (1685. 
1673), undertook to expose its absurdities in a pre 
titled Le Comte de Gabalis, ou Entretiens sur les eciendal 


+ Pope's “ Rape of the Lock.” 
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ecrétes (Paris, 1670),' a work which was very 
Sane seater val in discredi 


ainted with a number of philosophers who prosecuted 
he otudy oF the gow sciences, and was employed to cor- 
respond in their name with the Count Gabalis, a celebrated 
German adept, who was expected in a short. time to visit 
Paris. ‘The count is much prepossessed in his favour by 
the letters he received, and, on coming to Paris, imme- 
diately waits on his correspondent, whom he finds endued 
with such excellent dispositions for the reception of his 
doctrines, that he resolves to develope to him the whole 
‘Arcana of the Rosierucian science. Previous, however, to 
this initiation, he enjoins, as requisite to the si 
prosecution of his studies, a renunciation, whieh, 4 if really 
as essential as the it describes, satisfactorily Roane? 
for the little progress that has beon made in the Cabalistic 
arts, Asa compensation, the disciple is promised the most 
familiar acquaintance with the elementary spirits, and he 
of course feels deeply interested concerning their attributes, 
‘This introduces the ensuing conversations, which relate to 
sylphs, undinas, etc., and the nature of their intercourse 
With the children of men. The whole sysiem of Sylphs 
and Gnomes had been ariginally unfolded by Paracelsus.* 
But the Abbé Villars has chiefly followed Chiave del 
Gabinetto (Cologne, 1681), a work attributed to the Signor 
Giuseppe Francisco Borro, or Burrhus, a Milanese impostor, 
who, being forced to leave his own country on account of 
ia ainsatais life and heretical opinions, travelled through 
Burope, imposing on the crodulous by a pretended know- 
ledge of cubalistic secrets. During his life a series of 


aries ish translation, The Count de Gubalis, Being « 

Divorting tho Rosicrucian Doctrine of of tio Spry 
Lond, 1714, Neen etere ses sates 
the Comte de Gabalis, chiefly rel to tl ilosop! 

artes, was also written by Villars, batt Eat te 

was the Saher of rn 
“Alnmaneass, Pari 1 tn ‘three. ole, 
ical erfticiem of the lengthy prodac- 


‘La Culprendde and the Seudérys, 
* In his Treatise of Undines, Sylphs, Gnomes, ew. Part 9, 45, of the 
Bulolitonstbe vokeecctiae oe 
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letters was printed, under title of 
which were pretended to lave bon tien Eo 


from the power of a magician, by 

secuted. She arrives at the sea-shore, and in a fit of 

at her forlorn situation, plunges into the 
Tein hospitably. saekra Or the eundinns, whose 
empire are 

‘Amant cepa ty oo ees the story of an 
interested gevemnemt he, in order to procure an pepe 
ment for a son, resolves to bring her pupil, a young lady 
beauty and fortune, into a situation which "atch will ast 
tw form this unequal alliance. With this view be ete 
to despise the human species, and to sigh for beings of s 
suporior order, as alone worthy of her virtues and accom- 
plishments. Her thoughts are thus turned towards 
intercourse with elementary spirits, and her ruin is 


chantments here, also, are fictitious, and pete by 
pretended magicians in order to accomplish their 


‘Herodotus, the father of history, tells us of men who at 
particular seasons changed tnemeelves:into wolves, and we. 
are informed in the 8th eclogue of Virgil that Mccris was 
often detected in this disguise. Solinus also mentions a. 

ple of Istria who possessed the same enviable 
Tit notion, doubtless, had is fonudation in te 
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iar al sen 


the deception, 
‘The belief, however, 


week he prowled as a bisclaveret ; and she also extracted 
from him a secret, which enabled her to confirm his meta- 
morphosis, From a passage in the Origins Gauloises, by 
Ta Tour d'Auvergne, it would appear that a belief in this 


species of transformation ean long in Brittany.— 

"Dans opinion des Bratons, ces memes hommes se reve- 
tent, pendant la nuit, de peaux de Loups, et en prennent 
quelquefois la forme, pour se trover a des assemble¢s ou le 
d 


mn est supposé presider. Ce que l'on dit ici des de. 
guisements et des courses nocturnes da ces pretendus 
eee loups, dont Vespece n'est pas encore enticrement 
etiente dans l’ancienne Armorique, nous rapelle ce que’ 
Vhistoire rapporte des Lyeantrophes a'Tr Baie.” tn bee 
land, indeed, this sapexstition. rapes sini ae 
than in any other country. 
says Sir William Temple in his Misccllavpe, nibs canna common 
people once believed vorianly there were Lougarvos, or 
men turned into wolves; and I remember several Trish of: 





Bad 


eriod on which we are now emy 
aave been very happily ridi 


first imagines that he is persecuted by a 

nately fancies himself a magician and loup-gai 

votes his time to the discovery of a mode of 

the thoughts of men, and attracting the affections of women." 
P1838, L'histoire de Biclarel—Lres, 

Sees ‘Migno's “ Dictionnaire des Supers 

garow. ‘The superstition is ancient and wide-spread, und inni 

‘allusions to it are found in literature, Herodotus; Virgil, Eclog. viii. 

94-97; Strabo; Pliny; Solinus; Pomponius Mela; Dionysius Afers 

Varro may be mentioned Gaye ancients ; also St. Civ, 

Dei. xviii. o. 17,18; Cransius, Hist, Dan. i.c., P. Le Loyer; iii, Livres 

des Spectres, ete., Angers, 1986, Paris, 1605, 1608. A ‘Treatise of 

8 London, 1605, Py, 1, ‘Bodin 


‘he parliament of 


scxjuee Delle t3,be horn foc the ean ont na 
jn 1508 the same tribunal acquitted Bouliet, tried on a similar 
In ghe Dictionnaire Infernal, Paris, 1868, of Collin de Planey, 


be Tound several loup-garoup anecdotes, together with references to 
‘Spranger, Fincelius, Sabinus, Pencer, Daniel Sennert (Maladies Oocultes, 
hop. v.)and other writers In the same arto (Lomps-garous) are 
‘mentioned several monogra Palhot 


drives 


in addition to the works described in the foregoing chapter, the fol- 
Towing, which have generally a political or satirical bearing, may be 


jui svest dle nourelle decouverte da Royaume 
pont ial 


is, 16 


de Frisquemore, 
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‘Mercurius Britannus, Mundus Alter et idem, Sive Terra Australis, 
by J. Hall, Bishop of Norwich. 






Histoire dea Séverambes, peuple qui 
Continent In terre Australe. D. Vairas d’Allais, Paris, 1677-79. 

‘Nouveau Voyage a la Terre Australe, par Jacques Sadeur (G. de 
Fog ace ice ‘Pitiowophes Histoire des Ajaoiens. Gi 

lique il ou Histoire oiens. jeneve, 1768, 

Graziani Agricole Ableti, Sonderbare Rolsen nach unbekannts 
Lander, 1723. 

‘Voyage Politique, Scientiique ot Littéraire dans la monde, 1785, 

Histoire curieuse d'un Nouveau Voyage & la Lune par un Aéromane, 
‘1784, 

‘The carly balloon experiments doubtless gave an impulse to these 
descriptions of travels into space, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 


of the age in which they were 
when readers were few, and when only one species 
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of the works of English fiction. 

We have already seen that, during the reigus of our 
‘Henrys and Hdwards, the English nation was chiefly enter 
tained with the fables of chivalry. The French romances 
concerning Arthur aud his knights continued to be the 
most popular productions during the rule of the Plantage- 
net monarchs. In the time of Edward IV. the fictions of 
chivalry were represented in an English garb in the Morte 
Arthur,’ which ig a compilation from the most celebrated 
French romances of the Round Table; while, at the seme 
period, the romantic inventions concerning the histo: aren he 
‘Troy and classical heroes were translated and printed by 
the indefatigable Caxton. Artus de la Bi and Huon 
of Bourdeaux were done into English by Lord Berners in the 
reign of Henry VILL, and continued along with the Morte 
Arthur, to be the chief delight of our ancastors during the 
sway of the family of Tudor. In the age of Eliza- 
beth, the Spanish romances concerning is and Pal- 
merin were translated, and afew imitations of the romances 
of chivalry were also written in English, Of this class of 
fiction, the Mosr Fawovs, DELECTABLE, AND PLEASANT 
Hysrory or Partsmvs,* the renowned Prince of Bohemia, 


1 By Sir Thomas Maleore, or Malory, Editions were published in 
wean 1817, 1856, 1868, 1868, ‘: 


bly have suggested. Defoe's ftion, 
i te ee ae eee 
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may be regarded as arepresentative, This work, written by 
Emanuel Forde, deat Gases! 1598, was so popular in ina, 
that the thirteenth edition, in blaek letter, is now before me. 
Itis principally formed on the model of the Spanish romances, 
particularly on Palmerin d’Oliva, 

‘The Ognarus and Arrusta, also by Emanuel Forde, and 
the Puzaypze, or raz Marpew Kwronz, written by. 
Roberts, and printed in 1595, bolong to tho same class 
composition, By this time, however, the genuine spirit of 
chivalry had evaporated, and these productions present but 
a feeble image of the doughty combats and daringadventures 
of Lancelot or Tristan. A new state of society and manners 
had sprung up, and hence the nation eagerly received those 

translations and imitations of the Italian 
hich, being now widely diffused by means of 
yynter's “ Palace of Pleasure,” | Whetstone’s “ Heptame- 
ron ‘and Grimstone’s “Admirable Histories,”* supplied to 
the higher class of English readers that of enter- 
eet which their ancestors Ee ee ly derived from 
tho  Beayel of the Hystoryes of Troye* and the Legends 
Gf Arthur, ‘The exploite of chivaly—the. atzocition wad 
intrigues of the Italian tales, are now alike nee and 
while such works as those of Richardson and Fie 
interpose between, they can scarcely bo regarded by the 
present age or posterity. Yet it should Sos 
that the images and characters of chivalry bestowed addi- 
tional richness and variety on the luxuriant fancy of 
‘Spenser, while the incidents of the Italian tales 
inaterials even for the inexhaustible imagination of 


‘The Famous History of Montclion, Knight of the Oracle, by the same 
writer, was published in 1 
' Palace of Pleasure benttifed, adorned, and well-farnished with 
ileasannt histories and excellent novels, selected ont of divers authors. 
Back letter, 2 vols. London, 1576, 8vo, 
* An He) tameron of Civil Discourses, 

3 Histoiros admirabiles et memorables de nostre temps: Recueillios de 
plusiours anthours, memoires, et avis de divers endrviets mises en Ta- 
miere par Simon Goulart . .'. corrigé et augmenté de moitié en ceste 
bre édition, T. Daré, Rouen, 1606, 12mo, Admirable beet 

histories, containin, ing he ‘wonders of our time, Collected into 
French cont of the best authors by I. [i, 8,] Goulart, and out of French. 
into English by K Grimsion, Landon, 1607, sto, ‘Soe aypa Hp. 900, 
See aupra; voli, p. 418. 
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speare, and gave birth to that peculiar turn of tragic as 
‘all as ona fafirege aApieal 6 ha eines Meaxecwas aa 
noble race of our dramatic 


vented, during the same period, a new species of novel, 
written in a siyle of bad taste and affectation, to which 
there had hitherto been no parallel, and of which it is to be 
hoped there will nover be au imitation. ‘The first work 
of this dacciption waa the uohiude Of John Lylies or Lilly, 
who was born in’ 1658 tat thb Wolds of Kents At anica 
age he went to court, where he was patronized hy Queen 
Elizabeth, and hoped to be preferred to the situation of 
Master of the Revels; but after an attendance of many 
years, he was finally disappointed. While at the English 
court he wrote his romance of 


Evraves, 


which some persons have erroneously imagined to be in- 
senile ca'a) tatica on. sie! picrasorlog ORE cost Tal ae 
Se the reign of Hlizabeth. 10s, however, seems 
perfectly » serious production, and its ‘author bad either 
the jopt in composition the absurd style 
of meng eee test ‘vogue, or, what is 
more probable, the popularity of his work introduced an 
ifeoton jargon aaron ahi ricisoue Eien Ot 
in the same manner as the romances of Mad. Sou 
brought the long and inflated compliments of her characters 
into fashion :— 


Deux nobles campagnards, gran‘s lecteurs des Romans, 
Mont dit cout Cyrus dans leurs ies ener 
Bomuaw [Satire IL. v. 43, 44.) 


The work of Lylie, which was published about 1580, is 
divided into two parts,of which thefirstisentitled Rurnurs, 
and the second Euphues and his England. In the be; 
of this production we are told ‘hat Raghnes, pepe 
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family reminds us of that perfect specimen of worldly 





presented with some curious: 
and government of that country in the age of Queen Eliza. 
beth, On reaching London, Philautus having fallen in 
love with a lady called Camilla, consults a magician how 
he may win her affections; and he, of course, cannot do 
this without relating all the examples of vehement passion 
recorded in ancient history and mythology. ‘Tho soagieinn 

les, 


ds ox Inseam Ga, 28 wolpet oP place, Oat 0 

“that though many there have been so wicked as to seek 
such meanes, yet was there never any so unhappy as to 
find them.” "Philantus being thus disappointed, sends 
Camilla an amatory letter in in a mulberry, which 
having failed to gain her love, he transmits # second, in 
which he threatens suicide, and subscribes himself—‘“ Thine 
ever, though shortly never.” 

At this crisis Euphues is recalled by letters to Athens, 
whence he transmits to Italy, for use of the Neapolitan 
ladies, what he calls “Euphues’ Glass for Europe,” a 
flattering description of England, which he considers as 
the mirror in which other countries should dress them- 
selves, ‘This, of course, contains an encomiastic representa- 
tion of the court—the beauty, talents, and, above all, the 
chastity of Queen Wlizabeth, and the virtues of English 
women, “who do not, like the Italian ladies, drink wine 
before they rise, to increase their colour.” Philautus now 
reports by letter that he had married the lady Flavia, who, 
it will be recollected, was his third mistress. “ Euphues 
then gave himself to solitariness, determining to sojourn 
in some uncouth place; and this order he left with his 
friends, that if any news came or letters, that they should 
direct them to the Mount of Selexsedra, where I leave him, 
either to his musing or muses.” 

In the romanee of Euphues there are chiefly three faults, 
which indeed pervade all the novels of the same school. 
1, A constant antithesis, not merely in the ideas, but 
words, as one more given to theft than to fhreft. 2. An 
absurd affectation of learning, constant reference to 
history and mythology, 8. A wich iculous superabundance 
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vogue at the period of its composition, particularly among 
Some a ue eatin Se Blount, 


Unfortunately, Lylie had not merely admirers, but, as 
was naturally to be expected from his popularity, many 
imitators. Of these, one of the earliest was Thomas Lodge,’ 
author of 


sd vetion of Tze nn hie mark te eee oe alee ot 
Postry, Musi and Stage-p ited for the Shakespeare Society in 
1889); bat the best account i that which forms the frst of Gose's 
« Soventeenth Contury Studies,” whence are drawn the following obser- 
‘vations :— 






commences, One or two fecmeciant 
Promos and Cassandra, in 1678, had 
a story's bat it is Gresne to whoo. 
book wholly devoted to fictitious 
made sa. inpeoveeseat on Groen 
Prisceria poetical interludes, an spondence in sonnets, 
leh were immediately adopted Ly Greene, and beyueated by him 0 
in inhetieds 
Ta th Hvalynde of Ladge and the Menaphon of Greene, which wan 
probably writen about the sme time, thvngh publsbed in 1589, wo 
ind the two cotyledons between Eni oh snr up the shoot which has 
spread into the mighty tree of Enj es these Ianguld and 
cumbrous stories it may be “isis eee ‘any promise of the subtlety 
of Far from the Madding Crowd, or of the vivid realism “ee A Madeos 
Instance ; but the process of evolution which has led from Greene and 
Lodge to ‘Mr. Hardy and Mr. Howells has been eunsistent and direct. 
‘Already in these euphuistic romances we trace iu embryo certain quali- 
tes which sere always bres sbte stee of oi page Rane. fiction, a 
us ideal of conduct, a love of strer ME srapigpiedey 
Poesg gl ee eu Severe shore noteto.A Behn, 
Margarita of America, composed by Lovige ta 1503, while weather” 
bound in the Straits of Magelian, is aiasial marehre oh the loves o 
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hast thou wounded some deere and lost him in the fall? 
Care not, man, for so small a loss—thy fee was but the 
skinne and the hornes,” Lodge’s work 


songs with which he has in 
‘The characters, however, of the Clown and Audrey are of 
his own invention, as also that of Jaques, who tills the 
back ground of the scene with « gloomy sensibility Hs 
the ‘Pallidn Mors in the festive odes of Horace. 
catastrophe of the piece is also considerably pod 
Shakespeare, as is remarked by his commentators, appears 
to have been in great haste to conclude As You Like It. 
In Lodge, the elder brother is instramental in saving Aliena 
from a band of ruffians, “who thought to steal her away, 
and to give her to the e king for present, hoping by such 
gifte to purchase all their pardons.” Without the inter- 
vention of this circumstance, the passion of Celia (under 
name of Aliena) appears to be very Hasty. 2 Tt was con- 
ceived for a person of unamiable disposition, of whose 
reformation she had just heard, and whom she had onl; 
known at her father’s court as remarkable for a churli 
disposition, and his illiberal treatment of a younger brother. 
Final y, in Lodge's novel the naurping Duke ie not diverted 
from his purpose ita counsels of a hermit, but is 
subdued and 1y the twelve peers of France, who 
were brought by a “hind brother of Rosader to assist 
him in the recovery of his right, "This incident, of conte, 
could not have been well introduced into a drama; 
even in that which Shakespeare has adopted in its 
has suppressed, while hurrying to a conclusion, the di 
between the usurper and hermit, ‘and thus lost,” as Dr, 
Johnson has remarked, “an opportunity of exhibiting 
moral lesson, in which he might have found matter worthy 
of his highest powers. He has also forgot. old Adam, the 
servant of Sir Rowland de Boyes, whose fidelity should 
lave entitled him to some notice and reward, and whom 
Lodge, at the conclusion of his novel, makes captain of the 
king's guard.” 

Shakespeare has likewise been indebted for the plot of 
his Winter's Tale to another novel of the same school— 





two plays were sketched out at nearly the same time, 
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—" And yet, Dorastus, shame not: the 8 weed— 
‘The heavenly gods have sometimes : 

Neptune became a ram, Jupiter a bull, Apollo a + 

They gods, and yet in love—Thow a man, appointed to 
love.” By his adherence to the novel, the poet has also 
heen led into the grossest geographical blunders, as making 
Bohemin a maritime country, sending ambassadors to the 
isle of Delphos, kc. He has likewise been betrayed into 
such improbabilities and breach of the dramatic rules, us 
could only be atoned for by his skilful delineation of 
character, and that wild simplicity which pervades the sen- 
timents and language. 

Greene is also author of a romance called Arcapra, 
published in 1587, and formed on the model of Sidney's 
celebrated pastoral, which, sonst it was not printed till 
some years after the publication of Greene’s Arcadia, had 
been written a considerable time before it. 

‘The most beautiful, however, and best known of Greene's 
productions, is his 


Putromera, 


otherwise called Lady Fitzwater’s Nightingale,’ in honour 
of the Lady Fitawater, to whom it is addressed ; “being 
penned,” as the author says in the dedication, “to approve 
women's chastity.” This beautiful tale has been lately 
reprinted in the first number of the Archaica,* and is 
solisient, na the editor remarks; t0\xipoue Ahel auth’ 
memory from the shame of a constant prostitution of his 
talents to immoral purposes, ‘The character of Philomela 
ia so exquisitely drawn, with go many attractions of saint- 
like puny, thst the fancy which portrayed it, must have 
been at. times pire Oe the most tender and sublime 
conceptions, The style is indeed deformed by the affecta 
tions of Euphuism, but, in the conduct of the story, there 
is a selection of circumstances which anticipates the 
skill of a later period, and which is the more remarkable, 


+ Eation fn 1008, 1816, 1631, " ie 

“4 Brydj Archsica, cont ‘a reprint of scarce 
English tracts, With’ prefaces Snir biographical, 2 vols., 
‘Longman’s private press. London, 1815, 4to, 





to lay his baits, 


and Roman history, and said 0 
ee ravens and musked Angelica, that 


of the peat of his wife, and to rehearse the“! ling 
eard* of good counsel;” which he had received from her 
prudence. 

The husband, however, was not satisfied ; he attributed 
the legend of good lessons she had uttered, to his friend 
having refrained from professing a passion for herself, 
and therefore persui him to declare a love which he 
did not feel, Lutesio accordingly sent her a letter to that 
purpose, accompanied by a bad sonnet. Philomela re- 
turned an indignant answer, but also replied to the sonnet, 
“to show that her wit was equal to her virtue.” 

‘All this was reported to the husband, who now began'to 
entertain suspicions of Lutesio, and to fear that “Men 
eannot dally with fire, nor sport with affection, and that he 
who had been suitor in jest might be a speeder in ear- 
nest.” At length his suspicions were so cor by 
trifles light as air, that he entertained no doubt of the in- 
fidelity of his wife, but_as he had no proof, he suborned 
two of his slaves to testify her guilt. The courts of justice 
accordingly pronounced a sentence of divorce, and banished 
both Lutesio and Philomela from the Venetian territory. 

Philomela sailed for Palermo. During the voyage, the 
shipmaster became enamoured of her beauty, “but, his 

passion was so quailed by the rareness of her qualities, 
That he rather pepe a) to reverence her as a saint, 


Boccaccio's  Decamervn,” ii. 9, and is probably of Indian origin. In 
most of these stories, however, ws in the fabliau de Ix Violette of 
Gerard of Montreuil, cneparty usually obtains knowledge of some seeret 
characteristic which, hhim to convince the other party that he has 
won the wager, 

* See supra Hy p. 690. 
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than to love her as a at 
Palermo, she resided with him and his wife, and found in 
their humble dwélling that “ quiet rested in low 

and the safest content in the poorest cottages; that the 
highest trees abide the sharpest storms, and the 
personages the sha frowns of fortune: therefore with 
patience she brooked her homely course of life, and had 
more quiet sleeps than in her in Venice; only her 
discontent was when she thought on Philippo, that he had 
proved so unkind, and on Lutesio, that for her sake he 
was so deeply injured; Yet, as well she might, she salved 
these sores, and covered her dark fortunes with the shadow 
of her innocence.” 

Meanwhile Lutesio had fled to the duke of Milan, the 
father of Philomela, and informed him of the injuries in- 
flicted on his daughter. The duke immediately proceeded 
to Venice, and sought reparation from the senate, Those 
slaves who had been suborned by the count, confessed 
their perjury. Then the count, conscience-stricken, rose 
up and declared, «that there is nothing so secret but the 
date of days will reveal; that as oil, though it be moist, 
quencheth not fire, so time, though ever so long, is no 
sure covert for sin; but as a spark raked up in cinders 
will at last begin to glow and manifest a flame, so 
hidden in silence will burst forth and ery for revenge.” 

“Whatsoever villainy,” continued he, “the heart doth 
work, in process of time the worm of conscience will be- 
wray. It booteth little by cireumstance to discover the 
sorrow I conceive, or little need I show my wife’s innoceney, 
when these slaves whom I suborned to perjure themselves, 
have proclaimed her chastity und my dishonour; suffice it 
then that I repent, though too late, and would make 
amends; but Ihave sinned beyond satisfaction, for there 
is no sufficient recompense for ey slandor, Therefore, 
in penalty of my perjury towards Philomela, I crave myself 
justice against myself, that. you would enjoin a penance, 
but no less than the extremity of death.” 

The life of Philippo, however, was spared by the 
of the duke, and all set out in different directions in q 
of the injured Philomela. ‘The husband arrived at 
and in despair aceused himself of a murder which had been 
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committed in an obscure corner of the city, Philomela 
hearing that a Venetian was thrown into prison, asked to 
see him, and perceived through the lattice that he was in- 
deed her irate and, about the same time, she learned 
that her innocence had been established at Santis Her 
first emotions were those of indignation and hopes of re- 
venge, but soon she reminded herself “ that the word hus- 
band is a high term, easily pronounoed in the mouth, but 
never to be banished from the heart—knowest thou not 
that the love of a wife must not end but by death? that 
the term of marriage is dated in the grave?” She then 
framed to herself an excuse for the conduct of her husband, 
“that he did not work this wrong because he loved an- 
other, but because he overloved thee: "Iwas jealousy that 
forced him to that folly, and suspicion fernddantioolpite 
such as are kind-hearted lovers,” 

Under the influence of these sentiments she appeared in 
court, when her hushand was arraigned, and accused her- 
self of the murder. In the course of the trial, the innocence 
of both was made manifest, The judge enquired why 
these two did plead themselves guilty; Philippo answered 
for despair, as weary of his life—Phil la said for the 
safets of her husband. 

‘he Sicilians at this shouted at her wondrous virtues, 
and Phili a erin Det ween Bret eaten eee 
amy halt aed toh lodging, where ho had not lain two 
hours, but, in an extasy, he ended his life, And Philomela 
hearing of the death of her husband, fell into extreme 
sions. She returned home to Venice, and there li 
desolate widow of Philippo Medici all her life; which con- 
stant chastity made her so famous, that in her life she was 
honoured as the paragon of virtue, and after her death 
solemnly, and with wonderful honour, intombed in St. 
Mark’s church, and her fame holden canonized until this 
day in Venice.” 

‘The concluding incident of the story of Philomela is 
evidently an awkward alteration of Boceaccio's celebrated 
story of Titus and Gesippus, (eo above, vol ip. ag). 

‘The first part, which relates to the trial of the wife by the 
husband's friend, corresponds, as has doubtless been re- 
marked, with the apiaode of the Curioso Impertinente in 

IL 
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Don Quixote [Part i. OE ee 
friend to try the ate ae wife Tt is not 
probable, however, that and Cervantes from 
each other; Greene was dead before Don Quixote was pub- 
lished, and it is not likely that Cervantes had 

tunity of perusing Philomela, They must therefee atl 
borrowed from some common original, Indeed, Iremember 
to haye once read the story in some old Italian novelist, 
but cannot now recall it more precisely to my recollection. 
Philomela is the origin of Davenport eas the City 
Night-eap, where Lorenzo makes ssead PSH 
the chastity of his wife, Abstemia, sister to the 

Venice. This drama was written early in the seventeenth 
ee and has been published in 


bribes two slaves to swear to his wife’s ‘The 
duke of Venice comes to seek reparation for the wrongs of 
Abstemia, who had meanwhile retired to Milan, where all 
that takes place oo precisely with what occurs at 


Palermo in Philomela. The style, too, is fall of Eaphnism, 
and even the words of Greene are sometimes adopted :— 


O when the Elisandor leaf locks green, 
‘The sap is then most bitter. An approved 
Is no authentic instance : Sho that is lip-holy 
Ts many times heart-hollow, —— 


Lodge sad Greane are et only imitators of Lylie, who 
have atone: ‘or affectation Hh by an, parent 
or invention ; and I certainly ee pe to Tcteta tha 
reader with the Euphuism te Philotimus, by Brian Mel- 
brank, published 1593, or Breton’s “ Miseries of 

merely because they were printed in black letter, pee 
ag scarce as they deserve to ba. 

The style of novel-writing introduced was not 
ora re a 
is not more deserving of commendation, the 
agitated reign of Charles I., and the subsistence of the 


* See Von der Hagen’s “ Gesammiubenteuer,” notes us No, 27. 





of a different species, as the 

rovels of the athoel of Heghues, Th Bliana, when a 
dies, he is auld to depart into the Farmencdeeash rein 
grove—to see is always called to invisage, to: 


sh Ga Ot ti inalantbaly enntans plalioos 

The celebrated duchess of Newcastle employed herself 
in similar productions; but the only English romance of 
this description that obtained any notoriety, is the 


ParrHEntssa 


of Roger Boyle, earl of Orrery (1621-1679), which was 
published in 1664, and is much’in the style of the French 
romance of the school of Calprentde and Scndéry. In the 
commencement of this work, a stranger, richly armed, and 

proportionally blest with all the gifts of nature and edu- 
cation, alights at the temple of Hierapolis in Syria, where 
the queen of love had fixed an oracleas famous as the deity 
to whom it was consecrated. A priest called Callimachus, 
who belonged to the establishment, accosted him, and, 
without farther introduction or ceremony, begged a re- 
lation of the incidents of his life: the stranger agreed to 
furnish him with the notives required as a penance, but it 
is not clear whether he means on himself or Callimachus ; 
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aitendant, Tt appears that the stranger is 
Median 







rthenissa, This lady, who proves 
the heroine of the romance, bad come, on occasion of the 
death of her father, to the Parthian eourt, to beg a eon- 
tinuance to herself of the revenues of a prineipality which 
he had enjoyed, Artabanes had soon peri ppierien 
evincing his passion ; pa a great nat i 

rocession, with a suitable accompaniment of trumpets 
ret clarions, announced the aj of a character of 
importance. This stra to be an Arabian 
Pinhal come tn the al eget okt oie ine bys 
combat, the incomparable nature be the charms 
mistress; he displayed a portable picture Ys 
hending the portraits of four and twenty 
deluded lovers had the presumption to maintain that the 
charms of their Rinieene equalled those of the fair Miza- 
lenza. ‘The prowess of Artabanes not onl the 
resemblance of Parthenissa from being to the exhi- 
bition, but obtained for her at one blow, possession of the 
chefe-oenvre in the collection of his Arta- 
banes, however, i a reer ri 
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tacus was killed in the battle of the Trenches; as he not 


‘Alpine retirement, and to 
Parthian friend atrived, who cleared up all his suspicions 
with regard to Parthenissa, and persunded him to return 
with him to the East. On his arrival m Asia, hewas much 
encumbered by his old rival Surena, and also by a new 
gompetitor who, had a ‘up in the person of the 
monareb, 


eons, he bad Soria 0 Fiuerapolie an relaled) ness’ the’ Bed 
ginning of the romance, to consult the oracle on what was 
to be done in this extremity. Callimachus, the priest, in 
return for the above relation, undertakes the history of 
his own adventures: he proves to be Nicomedes, king of 
Bythinia, father of Julius Corsar's Nicomedes; but wl 





author disengages his heroine from the suspicious 
Sicament in wach’ he! Hed laced! hes. he van atabed 
state in which the work has been left, which is the chief 
objection to Marianne and the Paysan Parvenu,' is what 
uo critic will blame in the Parthenissa, Besides the 
episode of Callimachus, there is also the story of Perolla, 
Sno Bean ae Sa enamoured 
of a Japman, an singular misfortune, 

the very different awh thy Hose, ba 
Hannibal for a Such was the C 
that while he remained in Italy he Siete ee ses 
duct of all martial affairs unto th Maharbal, 






1 Soe suprn, ii, p 464, 


— 
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have effected the former object, at the time he 
to Rome, had not his fair enemy, by the most pressing 
entreaties, him to carry his arms to other 


especially, excites little interest, and no aati ae 
associated with his name, 

Of the six parts, of which this romance consists, one is 
dedicated to the duchess of Orleans, and the others to lady 
Sunderland, better known by the name of Sacharissa, 

‘The circumstance of the work of Lord Orrery, and the 
on oe both left inoomplete, shows that there was 

extended to this species of com- 


more solemn 
ikely in 
to 


that species of composition which, fostered by the improv~ 
ing taste of su ‘times, has been gradually matured 
into the English novel. In that age appeared Miss Man- 
ley (16177-1724) “New Atalantis” which, like the 
Astrée, was filled with fashionable scandal. From this 
circumstance it was for a certain period, and its 
immortality was foret by Rope, aa achly ae thousand 
poesia Blows were) pests) the Beauties painted by 
farvis.' 


The ur Marilee aaron Reagent 
aoe eee of the reign of Charles II. 
this lady, Sir R. Steele said, as we are informed in 


downe, she says they il wath oe Bae etiolase ea 
facts tro to be found in ancient histories. (Forsyth,’p. 197.) 
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Granger's Dictionary,” that: she understood 
the practic part of love bettar than the speculative, Her 
writings have not escaped the moral contagion which in- 
fected the literature of that age ; and, indeed, if only one 
contemporary poet, could boast unspotted lays, it ean hard 
that thia should ave been the lot ofa 
‘ho story of Orooncke or, tho ayn! Stare" 

i ieee ge ce 
not le to objections may 
many of the tied. Mba: tasiden ty wich farsi the 
outline of this talo fell under the author’s own obserra- 


ren be: cab pas Sch orion bee Plea 
“tainted to the was congenial to her. She 
‘wrote dramas, which Ghoagh not worse than thoes 


Jost upon her's she read their 
wrote not one course passage 
account of Bebn in English Women of Letters, London, 1863. 
Behn, however, was, it appears, left in poverty at the death of her hus- 
band, and resorted to her pen for maintenance, She rns perhaps the 
frat professional English female writer, Ia judging her this cireucy 
stance should at least be borne in mind, She lad not the gonius even 
hhad she possessed tho will, to rovolt against the vue of her day, and 
make purity palatable. le appenrance in nglsh Iteratare i a in 
rent, and it i somewhat remarkable that it hus received su 
Tittle notice here from Du 
2 This und several other works of Mrs. Behn were translated into 
Frneh, and seey widely rend, | She harslf translated, Fontenelle’ 
= Proraity ‘of Worlds.” tod soveral ‘French romanoes.‘Theao tasks, 
ver, do not seem to huye much influenced her own 
Though Sire” Bebn' indaloncy was 
“ and worse than useless, the su 
videled faste=-thoogh Bay style wan 


sehwatdy nel eho hse ela 20 eh 


ly sketched, 
tions ure full of life and spirit, ' Its 
sary ts oe aa ees 
oc eaen eee 
mark the dawning 0 
of hei ‘Scion 
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Pamera, 


the first of which was published in 1740. “We are in- 
formed, Phe Life oo Ginadeen Ngee the ook 
whom he occasionally employed his pen, had requested 
him to give them a volume of familiar letters on various 
supposed occasions. Tt was the intention of the author 
render his work subservient to the benefit of the 


classes of society, but letter ing letter, it grew i 
a story, and was at length given to the public under the 
title of the History of Pamela, Tn the work above quoted, 
it is said, that the author's object in Pamela is two-fold: 
to reclaim a libertine by the influence of virtuous affection, 
and to conduct virtue safe and triumphant through the 
severest, trials to an honourable re With this view,” 
a young girl, in the humblest sphere of life, is 
‘as exposed to the amorous solicitations of her » ‘The 
earlier part of the story consists of the attempts practised 
against her virtue, and her successful resistanee, all whieh 
are related in letters from Pamela to her parents, whose 
characters are intended as a representation of the manners 
and virtues of the humblest sphere of English society. 
From the unremitting assiduity of her master, however, 
our heroine begins to think she may play a higher game 
than a more escape from his snares: prudence now comes 
to the aid of purity, and her master, after a struggle be- 
tween passion and pride, rewards her by the offer of his 
hand, which is most, thankfully acce) ted, ‘Two volumes 
were bpd eg ene which exhil ied ee ak 
marriage state. From these two parts i 
his comedies of Pamela Nubile, and Pamela Maritate, » 
On its first appearance, Pamela was received with uni- 
versal Srpiea but its fame has been in some measure 
dimmed by the brighter reputation of its author's subse- 
quent performances. Of these, 


Crarrssa Hantown 
is the production on which his reputation is prineipally 
founded. It is the , a8 is universally known, of 
young lady, who, to avoi 3 naGtooui sag eee : 
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her parents, casts herself on the of a lover, who 
scandalously abuses the confidence she had reposed in him, 
ot ele ee eee i es 


where she Se Decisaat tak 
grief and with shame. Tt is a trite remark, that it was re- 
served for Richardson, sana. to overcome all cireum- 


The chief merit of Richardson consists in his delineation 
of character, Clarissa is the model of female excellence. 
There is something similar in the rest of the Harlowe 
ey and at the same time something iar to each 
individual, “The stern father,” says Mrs, Barbauld, “ the 
passionate and dark-souled brother, the envious und ill- 
natured sister, the money-loving uncles, the gentle but 
weak-spirited mother, are’all assimilated by that stiffness, 
love of parade, and solemnity, which is thrown over the 
whole group. and by the interested family views in which 
they all concur.” ‘he character of Lovelace, as is well 
known, is an expansion of that of Lothario in the Fair 
Penitent but, in the opinion of De. Jobnéon, expressed in 
his Lifo ‘of Rowe, the novelist has greatly excelled his 
original fn the moral effect of the fiction. “Lothario,” 
says the illustrious biographer, “ with gaiety which eannot 
be hated, and peels cannot be despised, retains too 
mopchs nt die reriaite kindness, It was in the power of 
Richardson alone to teach us at once esteem and detesta- 
tion; to make virtuous resentment overpower all the bene- 
volence which art and eleganco and courage 
excite; and to lose at last the hero in the villain.” 

But though the character of Lovelace may not perhaps 
be objectionable in its moral tendency, there is no repre- 
sentation, in the whole range of fiction, which is such an 
outrage on verisimilitude. Such a character as Lovelace 
not only never existed, but seems incompatible with human 
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accumulated on the papatenslereteie as Nena ea 
that neither prudence nor foresight, nor the best disposi- 
tions of the human heart, are sufficient to defend from the 
evils of life. This work, we are told, was written in oppo- 
sition to the moral system then fashionable, that virine 
and happiness are constant concomitants, or, a8 
by Congreve in the conclusion of the Mourning 

‘That blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 

‘And thouyh a Inte, a sure reward succeeds, 

Tn the writings of William Godwin ye eh some of 
the strongest of our feelings are most forcibly awakened, 
and there are few novels which fate more powerful 
painting, or excite higher interest, than 


Cates Witrtams. 


‘The character of brane ae chief Baciic Whlclite taraee 
on visionary principles of honour, is perhaps not. strict] 

an Toventio ‘as it closely resembles that of Shamont, a 
Beaumont and Fletcher's “Nice Valour.” But the accumu- 
lated wretchedness with which he is overwhelmed, the in- 





are 
pelea in 
the fest pamsages and scenes spe dramaile fotion. 
Godwin’s other novel, 


Sr. Leow, 


is intended to show that the peers of mankind would 
not have been augmented gifts of immortal youth 
aan mscheeuithe aches Bab eet tes Aas not 


domestic circle, always a) er to be ‘a ¥ 
his ill ae than ea Se oaishrGohoact bin arene 
1D protasied, tlemy prodtood.ty te eiar of Bey te 
tl i du: ixir of life, the 
satipe wpa fected taps his hero in a remote and super- 
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stitious age, since we can never 
would have been the fate of St. 
happier land and more enlightened 
is misfortunes also are too much of thesame | 

as they chiefly arrive from personal captivity—his succes- 

prisonments in the jail of Constance, the cells of 
the Inquisition at Madrid, and the dungeon of Bethlem 
Gabor, Hence that portion of the romance whith 
his acquirement of the elixir of life and secret of the trans- 
mutation of metals, has always appeared to me the most 
i historical relati 


told with infinite spirit. 
admirably exhibited in the contrasts of chivalrous 
dour, the wretchedness of want, and the comforts of com. 


forms one of the finest representations of female excellence 
that has ever been displayed. The character, too, of St. 
Leon is ably sustained—we are charmed with his early 
loyalty and patriotism—his elevation of soul and tender 
attachment 


eloquence, and almost every scene is sketched with the 
strong and vivid pencil of 2 master. Never was 

more interesting than that of St. Leon from tho Auto ie de 
Fe at Valladolid, or landscape more heart- 

that of his subsequent journey to the mansion ree his 
fathers! Never did human genins portray a more fright- 
ful picture of solitude and mental desolation, than that of 
the mysterious stranger who arrives at the cottage of St. 
Leon, and leaves him the fatal bequest! At the conclusion 
we are left with the strongest impressions of those 

of desertion and deadness of heart experienced by 
Leon, and which were aggravated by his constant remem- 
Drance of scenes of former happiness, 


Of the authors of Comic Romance, the two most eminent, 
as every one knows, aro Henry Fielding (1707-1754) and 
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Smollett, concerning whose works I shall not detain the 
reader, No one wishes to be told, for the twentieth time, 
that the former is distinguished for his delineation of 
country squires, and the latter of naval characters. The 
eminence of each, yin these diferent Kinds of painting, i o 
sti root how necessary experience and intercourse wit 
fia wep eee to ren manners—Fielding for some 
yesex bang bead’ oleaiay Sica, aad Pollet ata 
geon’s mate on board a ship of the line. 


Tom Jonna 


is the most celebrated of Fielding’s works, and is perhaps 
the most distinguished of all comic romances, The author 
warmly interests us in the fortunes of bis hero, involves 
him, by a series of incidents, in the greatest. difficulties ; 
and again, when all is dark and gloomy, by a train of 
rents, at onee natural and extraordinary, he relieves both 
his hero and his reader from distress, “Never was a work 
more admirably planned; not a single circumstance occurs 
which does not, in some degree, contribute to the catas. 
trophe; and, besides, what humour and naiveté, what 
wonderful foree and truth in the delineation of incident ! 
‘As a story, Tom Jones scoms to have only one defect, 
which might have been so easily remedied, that it is to be 
regretted that it should have been neglected by the author. 
Tones, after all, proves illegitimate, when there would have 
been no difficulty for the author to have wupposed that his 
mother had been private ‘oung clergy- 

man, This would not only preter 
the bith ofthe hero, It, in the ea of tho reader, woul 
have given him better security for the propert 

sracle “Allwortzy. Tn tah, tata -malaehd bial cod aia 
which has been written of the history of Tom Jones, the 
wrongheaded author (of whom Blifil was the favourite), 
has made his hero bring an action against Tom after the 
death of Mr. Allworthy, and oust him from his uncle's 


prot the writings of Tobias George Smollett (1721-1771), 
by far the most original is 
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universal should not have been excited by fiction at an 
earlier period ; for this species of composition cannot be 
traced higher than 

Tux Castuz or Orrano,! 


by Horace Walpole. 

‘The following curious account of the origin and composi- 
tion of this romance is given by the author himself in a 
letter to Mr. Cole, dated Strawherry-Hill, March 9, 1769. 
“Shall I confess to you what was the origin of this 
romance? I waked one morning in the beginning of last 
June from a dream, of which all I could recover was, that 
Thad thought myself in an ancient castle, (a very natural 
dream for a head filled like mine with Gothic story,) and 
that on the uppermost bannister of a great staircase, I 
saw a gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I sat down 
and began to write, without knowing in the least what I 
intended to say or relate, The work grew on my hands, 
and I grew fond of it. Add, that I was very glad to think 
of any thing rather than politics. In short, I was so en- 
grossed with my tale, which I completed in less than two 
months, that one evening I wrote from the time I had 
drunk tea, about six o'clock, till half an hour after one in 
the morning, when my hands and fingers were so weary, 
that I could not hold the to finish the sentence, but 
left Matilda and Isabella in the middle of a para~ 
graph, You will laugh at my earnestness, but, if I have 
amused you by tracing with any fidelity the manners of 
ancient days, I am content,” 

To the work, however, which was written with so much 
interest, Mr. Walpole did not affix his name, but published 
it as a translation from an Italian author, whom he called 
Onuphrio Montalto: he also Sekzoet vas it had been 
originally printed in black letter at Naples, in 1529, and 
that it Ha bees discovered peared library of an 
ancient catholic family in the north of England. ‘The 
production was ill received on its first appearance, and the 
extravagant commendations heaped on the imaginary author 
by the real one, appear abundantly absurd, now that the 
deception has been discovered. 


' Pub. 1764, 
nm, PP 
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‘Phe work is declared by Ms. Walpole to be an 
Si teal Viena ee set 
elepliabemimee ge  s 


1p 
apartments, to the tented fields of chivalry and its 
enchantments ? = ba! 
Tt has eon much doubted, whether the Castle of Otranta 
‘was seriously or comically intended; if seriously, it is a 
most feeble attempt to excite awe or terror; an immense 
helmet is a wretched instrument for inspiring supernatural 
dread, and the machinery is so violent att detrei 
effect it was intended to raise, A sword which requires & 
hundred men to lift it—blood from the nose of a 
statue—the hero imprisoned in a resemble not a 
first and serious attempt at a new species of componiioay 
but look as if devised in ridicule of preceding 
as Don Quixote was written to expose the romances 
cane by an aggravated representation of their ab- 
surditic 
But, whether seriously intended or written in jest, the — 
sr ote Grn ct Ose einen elements of — 
ition. We have hollow 


ing-maids, and the ay produced _ their coarse aa 
santries and circumlocutions, have been imitated in all pee 
CA tereoey a Be ie aoe Wel 

as an apology, that ‘was the m Pais 
who, in his deepest tragedies, has introduced the coarse 
humour of grave-diggers and clumsy josts of Roman 
citizens, He argues, that however leaped may be the 
duties, and however grave and melancholy the sensations, 

‘ ‘A novel now ts andhing more 
Sieve cd aeaetent ts sean door, 


ins—a galley- 
a phantom al in white— 


And there's w novel !” 
Cousan, 





Ef tho other, poahreiaitere prey ane ste 
point of view. 


Tar Ovv Encuisn Baxon, 


written by Clara Reeve (a7as.t208) and published in 
1777," is, as she says in her the literary offspring 
of the Castle of east mnt Mets Miran Utne 
of a murder by supernatural agency, and the consequent 
restoration of the rightful heir to his titles and fortune, 
This romance is announced as an attempt to unite the 
most attractive and interesting circumstances of theancient 
romance, with the ineidents and feelings of real life. The 
latter, however, are sometimes too accurately represented, 
and the most important and heroic characters in the work 
exhibit a natural anxiety about settlements, stocking of 
farms, and household furniture, which ill assimil with 
the gigantic and awful features of the roraance,—“ Sir 
Philip had a conference with Lord Fitz-Owen, concerning 
the arene of the estate, in which he insisted on the 
furniture, and stocking of the farm, in consideration of 
the arrears, Lord Fitz-Owen ai philip coon the young 
man’s education and expences. Sir Philip answered, ‘ You 
are right, my lord, Tid not thought oP this’ polnk>* 
‘And again, “You, my son, ee of yout 
uncle’s house and estate, only o 
of your a Younger borthers Die rant ob cee Cooteen vam 2 
baron caught Sir Philip's hand ; + Noble ait Iwill be 
your tenant for the present. My castle in Wales shall be 
put in repair in the mean time, There is another house 
on my estate that has been shut up many years. I will 
haveit and furnished properly at my own charge.” 
ions on the romantic species of novel, may 
oneeds with the writings of Mrs. Radcliffe (1764-1823), 


1 The first edition was in.1777 under the title of Th 
champion of Viren, a Gottle Stay = 
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since those who followed her in the sam: 


and indeed the only ones which I have 
Romance of the Forest (1791), the My 
(1794), and the Italian, or Confession 
tents (1797).1 

Of this justly colebrated ey the pare 
seems the en raise powerful a eS 
awe, an terror, by means and agents app 
sper sink Th chen thie ate lease te 
dad franaporte fae Newer, asi meen whine 
strongly to ne to exo the mind and to podiapon ifr 


illusion: gothic castles, gloomy abl ‘sub 
the haunts of banditti, the re of ‘the 


passages, ; 
ind the howling of the storm, ure all employed for 


1 Before than sha baal abled, 11790) Tie Galea A aay 
Ing 1791, Sicilian Romance, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
J. Kavanagh, pitas coo aaa 
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attends this mode of composition, and which seems indeed 
to be inseparable from it. As it is the intention of the 
author, that the mysteries should be afterwards cleared 
up, they are all mountains in labour, and even when she is 
successful in explaining the marvellous eireumstances 
which have occurred, we feel disappointed that we should 
have been so agitated by trifles. But the truth is, they 
never are properly explained, and the author, in order to 
raise strong emotions of fear and horror in the body of the 
work, is tempted to go lengths, to account for which the 
subsequent explanations seem utterly inadequate. ‘Thus, 
for example, after ull the wonder and dismay, and terror 
and expectation, excited by the mysterious chamber in the 
castle of Udolpho, how much are we disappointed and dis- 
gusted to find that all this pother has been raised by an 
image of wax! In short, we may say not only of Mrs. 
Radeliffe’s castles, but of her works in general, that they 
abound “in paseagea that lead to nothing.” 

In the writings of this author there is a considerable 
degree of uniformity and mannerism, which is perhaps the 
ease with all the productions of a strong and original 
genius, Her heroies too nearly resemble each other, or 
rather they possess hardly any of difference, They 
have all blue eyes and auburn hair—the form of each of 
them has “the airy lightness of a nymph "—they are all 
fond of watching the setting sun, and catehing the 
tints of evening, and the vivid glow or fading splendour of 
the western horizon. Unfortunately they are all likewise 
early risers. I say unfortunately, for in every exigency 
‘Mrs. Radeliffe’s heroes are provided with a pencil and 
paper, and the sun is never allowed to rise or set in peace. 
‘Like Tilburina in the play, they are “‘inconsolable to the 
minuet in Ariadne,” and in the most distressing cireum- 
stances find time to compose sonnets to sun-rise, the bat, a 
seacnymp, lily, or a butterfly, 

Mrs. \cliffe is indeed too lavish of her landscapes, 
and her readers have frequent occasion to lament that she 
did not follow the example of Mr, Puff in the play, “I 

with a clock striking, to beget an awful attention in 
ha endian also marks the time, which is four o'clock 
in the morning, and saves a description of the rising sun, 








and a great deal about 
It must be owned, however, 
Radcliffe are emi 


ip am 
owing to the very 
external appearance, 

Of the arts of composition, one of those most frequently 
employed by Mrs, Radcliffe, and which also arises from 
her love of picturesque effec, is contrast or the m 
scenes characters or qualities succeed 
relieve a other, In this circumstance at least the fair 

i with Mr, Puff in Sheridan’s ' Critio:”” 

‘ou have uo more cannon to fire? 

‘Prompter from within. No, sit! 

Puff. Now then for soft music. 

Mrs, Radeliffo makes her soft. music succeed her cannon 
with considerable felicity, Thus Emily is conducted 
Bertrand and Ugo to a sweet cittapeiat the foot of 
‘Apennines, previous to the siege of the gloomy castle o 
Udolpho, in which ghastly fabr'c she is soon afterwards 
‘replaced. In the Romance or tax Foresr alo, not satis- 
fied with Adeline’s visit to the dreary tomb, and her 
with her treacherous guide through the midnight 
of the Torertshe introduces pare storm of aa Daan 
ning, as is likewise done in 's journey 
in order to contrast more Gone at the gay suagniiioene 


is pases us by amaliity and fidelity—Annette 
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In the 

accom hie daughter and Adeline, visits the 
stint ra Sa the si place Lene by a des- 
cription of cataracts, and made giddy wi 

lakes, pe pret yore Ck as continues 
the author, ‘on the grass, under the shade of some high 
trees, near the ruins. An opening in the woods afforded 
a view of the distant Alps—the deep silence of solitude 
reigned. For somo time they were lost in meditation. 

* Adeline felt a sweet complacency, such as she had long 
been a stranger to, Looking at La Lue, she perceived a 
tear stealing down his cheek, while the elevation of his 
mind was strongly expressed on his countenance. He 
turned on Clara his eyes, which were now filled with tender- 
ness, and made an effort to recover himself. 

“The stillness and total seclusion of the scene, said 
Adeline, those stupendous mountains, the gloomy grandeur 
of these woods, pari with that puoi of faded 
glory, ou which the hand of time is so cea as im- 
pressed, diffuse a sacred enthusiasm over tl 
awaken sensations truly s1blime. 

“La Luc was going to speak, but Peter coming forward, 
desired to know whether he had not better open the wallet, 
as he fancied his honour and the young ladies must be 
main hungry, jogging on so far, up hill and down, before 
dinner. They acknowledged the truth of honest Peter's 
suspicion, and took the hint.” 

{n all her under characters, Mrs. Radeliffe is extremely 
fond of delineating their circumlocution—their habit of 
answering from the point, or giving a needless detail of 
trivial circumstances, when the enquirer is on the gasp of 

expectation, and the utmost expedition is requisite. I 
shall give the first instance that occurs to me.“ Peter,” 
says the author, " having been one day to Aubaine for the 
weekly supply of provisions, returned with intelligence 
that awakened in La Motte new apprehension and anxiety. 

“Oh, sir, I've heard something that has astonished me, 
as well it may, (eried Peter)—and so it will you when you 
come to know it. As I was standing in the blacksmith’s 
shop while the smith was driving a nail into the horse's 


story. 
yy, then, sir, as I was standing in the blacksmith’s 
Rig in a man with a pipe in his mouth, anda large 
pouch of tobacco in his hand, 
«“ Well—what has the pipe to do with the story? 
“ Nay, sir, you put me out: I can’t go on unless you let 
me tell it my own way. As T war sepng with pipe nit 
mouth— uy pst I was there, your honour? 
Peony 
“He ae rbimacltdown on thalbendt, and 
from his mouth, says to the blacksmith, * Neigebour do 
you know any body of the name of La Motte hereabouts ?” 
—Bless your honour, I turned all of a cold sweat ina 
minute! Is not your honour well? shall TI fetch you any 
thing? 
jo —but be brief in your narration, 
rie Motte! La Motte! said the blacksmith, I think I 
have heard the name. . 
ning then, for there’s no sual 
knowledge, 
“Fool! why did you say that? 
«Because I did not want them to know yo eee was 
here; and if I had not managed very cleverly, they would 
have found me out,” In short, it appears by the sequel 
that honest Peter managed so very eleven, ‘that they by 
this very management did find him out. 
It is impossible to give ny specimen of the torrifs 


to excite awe and apprehension. 
shrouded in a cowl,” says a writer whom I have 
quoted, “a narrative suddenly suspended—deep 
revealed—the untold secrets of a prison Rrabtor en 
mind more powerfully than any regular or distinet i 
of danger or of woe.” Mrs, Radeliffe acontionly/ oi aires 
spersing certain mysterious hints, gives full 
jecture and alarm, and aggravates the terrible, Piccvian 
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room to 81 that what she describes is little in com- 
‘ison with what is afterwards to be hey the 
involuntary expressions of her guilty characters, she pre- 
sents them to our view as groaning under the conscionsness 
of some dreadful crime, which is con: present to their 
imaginations, but of which the remem! does not 
prevent them from the perpetration of new atrocities, In 
short, in the hands of Mrs. Radcliffe, not merely the tramp- 
ling of a steed, and the pauses of the wind, but, in certain 
circumstances, even common footsteps and the shutting of 
« door become sublime and terrible. 

Of the three great, works of Mrs. Radcliffe, the Romance 
of the Forest, which was suggested by one of the Causes 
Célabres, is perhaps on the whole, and as a whole, the most 
interesting and perfect in ite fable. Abounding less in 

writing than either of the others, the story is 
more naturally conducted, and is clogged with fewer im- 
probabilities. "Indeed, the apparently supernatural circum- 
stances are accounted for at theend of the romance in such 
a manner as scareely to disappoint the reader, or to a 
inadequate to the emotions of surprise and terror, W 
had been raised in the course of the work, ‘The 
of the romance is such as strongly to awaken interest; the 
mysterious flight of La Motte—the manner in which the 
heroine of the story is intrusted to him—the romantic 
forest and ruined abbey in which he takes shelter—his 
alarms for discovery—the arrival of his son—his visits to 
the awful tomb in the forest—the introduction of the wicked 
Marquis de Montalt, his deep-laid plots and sudden change 
of conduet towards Adeline, are ail described in the most 


picti 
Lye and his finaly inthe third costes and it shows that. 
Mrs. Radcliffe was capable of painting, not merely the 
general features of the personages in a romance, but the 
Kver seaitn of character in a novel of real life. Clara de 
Lne is the most interesting female character in the volums 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. In the Romance of the Forest alsu xe 
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arg lose fatigued with landscapes, than in the Mysteries of 

UO SR orien pir It is true, that the heroine Ade- 

py liberal of her poesy, but in this case we are 

fone deneer and can avoid it; whereas in prose 

we have no previous notice, and are forced to observe the 

purple tints, and al the other tints which occur, or in the 

course of ages may occur at sun-rise or sun-set, lest we may 
unwasily pest over and lote any any of the incidents. 

It is to be regretted, that the last volume of the Irarzay, 
or that portion of it which relates to the Inquisition, has 
ot bean noaviaged yifltinsies slay aac 

m, it in a great measure destroys the Wy 
oestal terast whisk ¢hs oben patil che romance are 
calculated to inspire. Schedoni is wonderfully well painted ; 
and his appearance, his mysteriousness, and the notion 
‘with which we are strongly impressed, of his having com. 
Gaeowabrobts tnd lnthecrsine Gane strongly excite our 
curiosity and interest. ‘The Neapolitan landscapes in this 
romance are truly beautiful; nor are the scenes of terror 
Jess forcibly portrayed. How many accumulated cireum~ 
stances of thrill us with alarm, in the stion of 
the escape of Vivaldi and Ellena from the convent 
deeply are we impressed by the midnight examination of 
the corse of Bianchi, and the atrocious conference of the 
Marchesa with Schedoni, inthe dm tight ofthe church 
of San Nicolo! But, beyond all, the whole portion of the 
work, from where Ellena is conveyed to the 
of Spalatro on the sea-shore, to the chapter where she is 
conducted home by Schedoni, is in the first style of exeel- 
lence, and has neither been exceeded in dramatic nor 
romantic fiction. The terror is not such as is excited 
the moving of old tapestry, a 
howling of the wind in a dari 
mended vette es. ying pts Bide ee 
which is raised by a tion of guilt, horror, 
morse, ice if Shakespeare has equalled, he has 
passed. A scene between Schedoni and 
eng tor ee athe 
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forest, after they leave Spalatro, and the whole conduct of 
Schedoni on the occasion, is admirably painted, 

The style of Mrs. Radcliffe is not pure, and is sometimes 
even ungrammatieal, but in general it is rich and forcible. 
Heer pooty, Hike her proso, principally consste in pictur 


“Oe is ete tepcian at composition which we have 
just been considering, though neither very instructive in 
eae fitted, as some other kinds of fictitious 


severe and serious romances of this kind afford 
batt een erred ori trinecn 
more nearly to the common business of life. ‘The general 
, too, of all these terrific works is virtuous. The 
wicked marquis, or villainous monk, meet at length the 
punishment they deserve, while the happy heroine, undis- 
Tarbed by bobgel ‘lins, or the illusions created by the creak- 
ing of doors, sobbing of the wind, or partial gleams of 
light, discovers at length that the terrific castle, or mould- 
ering abbey, in which she hud been alarmed or tormented, 
is a part of her own domain, and enj eae in connubial 
happiness the extensive property of which she had unjustly 
heen deprived. All this may be very sbeurd, but life pers 
haps has few things better than sitting at the chimney. 
corner in a winter evening, after a well-spent day, and 
reading such absurdities. 

‘The above divisions of the Serious, Comic, and Romantic 
novels, comprehend the great proportion of English prose 
fictions, In this country we have had few of those works 
in which fable and history are blended, and which form so 
extensive a class of French novels. With the exception, 
Perhaps, of Goldmith’s ~Citiven of the World,” we have 

4o production of any celebrity resembling the Jewish 

Letters, and in which various remarks on 
manners and customs of a country ure presented through 
the supposed medium of # foreigner, unbiassed by the 
habits and associations of a native. In the class af 
and Oriental Tales, we are equally deficient but in hat 
of the Voyages Tmagimares, no uation ‘of 
produced three performances of equal merit wh 


4 


iy 
vg! 
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a brast and devont confidence in divine mercy and mer 
ness. ‘Phe author also, by placing his hero in an unin- 
habited island in the Western Ocean, had an opportunity 
of introducing scenes which, with the merit of truth, have 
all the wildness and horror of the most incredible fiction, 


Crusoe perishing by famine, we are agitated by new appre 
hensions for his eafety. ‘The delivoroneo of Friday, and 
the whole churacter of that young Indian, are painted in 
the most beautiful manner; ‘nd, in short, of all the works 
of fiction that have ever been comy Robi 
is perhaps the most interesting 
Frio moral offoct of Gulliver's Travela ie vory different, 
Te world pettibpa: bo: foortodli toes ies Sierras al 
an express design to blacken and ealumniate human nature, 
but at least his work betrays evident marks of a diseased 





poe arane aiposer ‘We rise, according! ‘) 
from Gulliver's i aes as from the work of De e 
exulting in our nature, but giddy, and selfish, and discon- 
tented, and, from some parts, I may almost say brutified. 

Hepp es a Be 1719, whon ite author was fity-i 


ine 
ears of oge, During of his life he 
Tthed ‘The Adventures of Captain pain grow ‘Duran Canpll—Bo 
tr of tl dee “Hy Tack—Journal o: a Thain 
—Momoirs of Alto- 


Cavalier—Roxana ; or the Fortunate Husband, 
Fier ti hnown wring of De amount t 310 bok ard 
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‘The general effect, indeed, of works of satire and humour 
is perhaps little favourable to the mind, and they are only 
ais an may bru with rot, when emplayed a 
ber) 5 Mate id, I believe, 
JAUDENTIO D1 Lucea is generally, an on 
to be the work of the: 


Utica bishop of Cloyne, one of the 
‘most pi and virtuous visionaries Bo 


by 

age, “We ate told in the life of this celebrated man, 
Plato was his favourite author; and, indeed, of all nukes 
writers, Berkeley has most successfully imitated the 
and manner of that philosopher. It is not impossible, there- 
fore, that the Tancifal Be ie ilie of the Grecian sage may have 
led Berkeley to write Gaudentio di Lucca, of which the rine 
pal object, apparently, is to deseribe a faultless and partri- 
archal form of government, This representation of perfec 
tion and happiness is exhibited in the journey of Gaudentio 
di Imcea to Mezzoramia, a country in the heart of the 
deserts of Africa, whose inhabitants had lived unknown to 
the rest of the world, and in a region inaccessible, 
by the road by which Gaudentio was carried thither, 
Ttalian having followed a seafaring life, was taken by cor- 
sairs, and conveyed to Alexandria, He was there sold to 
one of the chiefs, or pophars, of this unknown 
who had come to Egypt on mercantile speculation, 
best and most striking part of the work is the: 
of the journey across the desert sands, which the tray 
traverse on dromedaries, and which are happily contrasted 
with those stations that lay on the road, where they 
repose and shelter. The region, which Gaudentio 
reaches is described asa terrestrial varndiey and tir cane 
ment, laws, and customs, are what the author conceives to 
be most perfect in civil polity and social intercourse. Hin 
views are somewhat fantastic, but not so visionary as those 
exhibited in the Utopia. During his abode im this 
soph of hamceies reuse had flowed Meee 

ew of the master wl fol to i 
is treated with much distinction, and, at length, espouses: 
the daughter of the pophar. But after a residence of 
twenty-five years, haying lost his wife and children, he 
sets out for his own country, and, after some adventures, 
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arrives at Bologna, where he is arrested by the inquisition, 
and forced to give an account of his adventures. 

The style of this work is extremely [oe 
the incidents, especially that of the Gran Visier'« duper, 
who was exceedingly well managed. 
The portrait of the English Freethinker, towards the end 
of the work, is skilfully drawn, and the absurdity of the 


“Tar sopeasia tae ee ceoceae 


ry, 
Adventures of William Bingfield, Esq.” (London, 1753); 
and also “A Narrative of the Lite tod Adventures Dt 
John Daniel, ee Shipwreck with One Com- 
panion on a Desolate Island: his accidental Discovery of 
4 Woman, ‘Their pooping of tho Island: Also a Desrip- 
tion of an Eagle im by his Son Jacob, on which 
flew to the Moon, with some Account of its Inhabitants, 
His Return, and nccidental Fall into the Habitation of » 
Sea-monster, with whom he lived Two Years (London, 
1751).” Of all these fictions, the boat ia the Voyage of 
Peter Wilkins, which was written about 1750 by 

tock, and has now fallen into unmerited neglect. Tn that 
work, the simplicity of the language of De Foe, and also 
several of the incidents of his most. celebrated production 
have been happily imitated. As in Robinson Crusoe, Peter 
Wilkins isa mariner, who, after undengoing various ealam- 
ties at sea, is thrown on a distant unmhal shore. He 
is furnished with stores, utonsls, and provisions, from the 
wreck of the ship in which he had De Foe, how- 
ever, confines himself to incidenta within the sphere of 
possibility, while the author of Peter Wilkins has related 
many supernatural adventures—he has also ereated a new 
species of beings, which are amongst the most beautiful 
oftepcings of tarapestat end have! bes wekccorwietaee 
the Curse of Kehama, as the origin of the Glendoveers :— 

‘The loveicat race ofall of heavenly birth, 
Hovering wih Ae maton rte 


In eportive Bight stil oad ‘round and round. 
I have now finished whut T proposed to write on the 
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BRIEF ACCOUNT OF PROSE FICTION IN 
GERMANY. 


The legendal cycles of Alexander, of Charlemagne, of Arthur, 
the common fand whence the medieval literature of entertain. 
ment drew the themes of its chief productions, received from 
Romance poets the embodiment in which they were enabled and 
destined not only to spread through the length and breadth of 
Europe, and were endowed with stability, in virtue whereof they 
have endured through centuries to be admired and re-clothed by 
poets up to our own time, Once thus consolidated, they passed 
abroad, and Teutonic receptivity soon adopted and assimilated the 
productions of the troubadours and trouvéres; and indeed have in 
one case—the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach—given such 
work its finest shaping. But we have to do here only with prose, 
a form which, following the usual analogy, succeeded the earlier 
metrical translations from the French minstrels. 

As far as is known, from an extant fragment of it, the ear. 
liest of such prose compositions is the romance of Tristan and 
Iseult, and it may well have been the first, for the writer says :— 
“ For the sake of people who do not care for such rhymed books, 
and who could not properly understand the art of rhyme, have I, 
unnamed, brought this history into the present form." ‘The work 
is not, however, based directly upon the Tristan et Iseult of 
Gottfried of Strasbourg, but on that of Eilhart von Oberg. No 
prisited edition is known of this prose Tristan, and other romances, 
e.g. Fierabras and the Haimonskinde (Four Sons of Aymon), 
were long read in manuscript before they were printed in 1533 
and 1585 respectively. 

It, cx.) 
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title of beleg yess nb very free version of Rabelais! 


"The books cof stories and legends, popular in Germany in the 


earliest known edition is of 1515, and the only known copy is in 
tho British Museum.) It narrates the life of Eulenspiegel, who 
was thrice baptized, in the font, in mud, having been dropped 
from his mother's arms, and finally in hot water, to cleanse him 
from the mud; and his wanderings throughout Kurope, and his 
adventures, practical jokes, and comical frouds, which are taken 
from varions sources. The work, which is anonymous, furnished 
a host of subjects for poetry and comedy. H.Fischurt versified it, 
and H. Sachs and J. Ayrer fonnd in it materials for their plays, 
Scarcely less popular was the History and legend of tho excellent 
and much experienced Herr Polycarp von Kirrlarissa, called the 
Finkenritter, who for twenty-five years before his birth wandered 
over many lands, and saw many cnrious things, and at last was found 
for dead by his mother, and born, ‘The knight, while mowing, 
cuts off his own head and rans after it, comes to a country where 
hares hunt dogs, etc., and has many other adventures which 
abound in Inboured Tentoniccomicality. ‘The work seems to have 
been known in the fifteenth century, the first edition, however, is 
undated. ‘The story certainly existed long before it appeared in 
the form of a folkbook, ‘The author is not positively ascer- 
tained. 

‘The story of Faust* has been the theme of 80 many composi- 
tions, and the object of so much criticism and research, that we 
need do no more here than give the title of the first known 


+ Eulen-spiegel = cwl-mirror, ‘The title of the book has given the 
French language the word éxpitele,‘Transat‘d pee Ron's © German 


Novelsta”™ Tt 
‘Til Ul (TRencpigel in the Law German alent cot he High 
Garmed Race teas ae as living in the neighorrhond of Brunswick, 
but whether Ulenspiezel had alreudy become a family nama or was only 
+ sobriquet is uncertait 
2 See article, Thre Fouss, Dublin Review, Ost 1883, The sory 
was re-set by S. R. Widman in 1599, Fausv’s Life, Deeds, und Journey 
to Hell, 1798, is a romance by F, M. sone gra "gaa 
{tzat-tous) deamataed the fabjet, and (1802-1850) pals 
Iished, in 1896, a philosophical poem, Faust; of Goethe's work it woul 
be superfluous tu speak, 
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der Liebe. Zesen translated Seudéry's “ brahim (see if, p. 450), 
and wrote Die Adrintische Rosamund (1642). 

Of more humorous complexion is the writing of the celebrated 
Abraham a Sancta Clarn (Ulrich Megerle, 1642-1709), Augus- 
tinian monk and Court preacher at Vienna, viz., Gack, pack, 
ack, gack a ga, of a marvellous hen in the Duchy of Bavaria, 
or description of the Pilgrimage to Maria Starn in Taxa, 1687. 
Judas, the Arch-raseal (1689), and Merenrialis, or Evergreen, 
pleasant and diverting stories and poems (1700), are also by him. 
A. Clara's language is fresh and piquant, free ftom pedantry, and 
is, moreover, interesting from the philologist's point of. view as 
having traces of dialect, and exhibiting original compound words 
or turns of diction, Schiller has taken partof the Capuchin’s ser- 
mon in Wallenstein's Camp literally from one of Meyerle'ssermons. 

One of the most prominent romance writers of the seventeenth 
century was Huns Jakob Christoffel von Grimmelshansen (1625- 
1676), who took for his nom de plume different anagrams of his 
name, €., Samuel Greifuson von Hirschfeld, German Schleifstein 
von Sulsfort, etc. His first: fictions were after the manner of the 
French love romances, eg., Life of the Excellent and Chaste 
Joseph in Egypt, The Story of the gentle Love and Sorrows of 
Dietwald and Amelinda, Under the title of Der Fliegende Wan- 
dersmann nach dem Monde, he produced a free translation of F. 
Bandoin’s * L’homme dans la lune,” which is m French version of 
Godwin's “Man in the Moon" (sce vol. ii, p, 524). 

A peculiar literary product was called into existence under 
the influence of the ‘Thirty Years’ War, in which the adventurous 
and vagabond life of the period was depicted, ‘This bears some 
analogy to the Spanish picaresque romanecs,' the influence of 
which may be traced in them and especially on the chief work of 
this school the Simplicissimus usually ascribed to Grimmelshausen, 

Der Abentouerliche Simplicissimus (? 1669), i¢., Description 
of the life of a strange wanderer named Melehior Sternfels von 
Pachsheim, He was found as an infunt by a herdsman and 
reared among the eattle. Upon the village being burnt down by 
soldiers, Simplex, or Simplicissimus so called on account of bis 


+ Aleman’s“ Guzman de Alfurache” was translated into German in 
1615, by ‘Acgidius Albertious. J, M. Moscherosrh (Philander voa Sit- 
tenwalk 4 1601 ASD Weal who an of Cpanel: eztrhesion; nee Quevede us 
his model in his Land Verncivus Histories, He is, however, 
rather & satirist than a writer of fiction, 
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German folkbook of the legend; it is anonymous and was printed 
in 1687 at Frankfort, and runs: History of D. Jolin Faust, the 
notorions enchunter and expert in black arts, how he wrote him- 
self away to the devil at a certain term, and what rare adven- 
tures he sav, himself contrived and pursued in the meantime, 
until at last he received his well-deserved reward; mainly com- 
piled from writings left by him. Tt seems to be now ascertained 
that there really lived in the Duchy of Wiirtemberg, about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, a certain Dr. Faust re 
nowned for magical proficiency, 

‘The Wandering Jew (Der Ewige Jnde), which seems to have 
‘assumed nearly the form in which it has come down to us in the 
thirteenth century, was also a very popular folkbook.! 

‘The wonderful sccounts of the Schildbiirger or the Lalen- 
buch * (about 1598), The town of Schilda is inhabited by de- 
scendants of one of the seven sages; on account of their wisdom 
they are in constant request by neighbouring ralers as counsellors, 
and while absent their home affairs fall into disorder. To avoid 
being summoned away to give advice, they cultivate folly; and, 
as a final feat—having purchased a cat to devour their mice, and 
apprehensive that the cat, upon exhausting the mice, will then de- 
vote its energies to the consumption of other wnimals and haman 
heings—they set fire to the honse on the roof of which the gri- 
malkin is sitting, ‘The eat leaps from house to house, communi- 
cating the fire: the city is burnt to ashes; whereupon the 
burghers migrate to different places, and transplant their folly far 
and wide. (Cf. Supre, ii., p. 26.) 

Another extensive class of folkbooks consisted of the transla. 
tions of the French romances of chivalry, Fierabras {unisye 
La Belle Maguelone (1536), the Emperor Octavian 
‘the Quatre Fils Aymon (1535), Amadis of Gaul (1583), ‘The 
last-named gave rise to “'The Treasury of Orations, Letters, 
and Conversations,” extracted from the Amadis, and published in 
1593, to Philipp von Zesen’s romances, and Hiirsdorffer's “Die 
Gespriichspiele," or Mirror of Conversation. A collection of 
various folkbooks was published in 1587 under the title, Buch 


" See 8, B, Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, for an account 
of this legend. 


® Der Schiltbiirger, Wunderseltzame abentenerlicha, und 
bisiber unbeschricbone Geschlehuen und ‘Thaten der ‘hygemalten Behila 
birger in Misnupotamia hinder Utopia gelegen, etc, 1605, 
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der Liebe. Zesen translated Sendéry's “ Ibrahim” (see, p. 490), 
and wrote Die Adriatische Rosamund (1642), 

Of more humorons complexion is the writing of the celebrated 
Abraham a Sancta Clara (Ulrich Megerle, 1642-1709), Augns- 
tinian monk and Court preacher at Vienna, viz., Gack, 
gack, gack # ga, of a marvellous hen in the Duchy of Bavaria, 
or description of the Pil to Maria Stern in Taxa, 1687, 
Judas, the Arch-raseal (1689), and Mereurialis, or Evergreen, 
pleasant and diverting stories and poems (1700), are also by hin, 
A. Clara's language is fresh and piquant, free from pedantry, and 
is, moreover, interesting from the philologist’s point of. view as 
luaving traces of dialect, and exhibiting original compound words 
or turns of diction. Schiller has taken part of the Capuchin’s ser- 
mon in Wallenstein's Camp literally from one of Megerle'ssermons. 

One of the most. prominent romance writers of the seventeenth 
century was Hans Jakob Christoffel von Grimmelshausen (1625- 
1676), who took for his nom de plume different anagrams of bis 
name, ¢.g., Samuel Greifnson von Hirschfeld, German Schleifstein 
von Sulsfort, ete. His first fictions were after the manner of the 
French love romances, eg., Life of the Excellent and Chaste 
Joseph in Egypt, The Story of the gentle Love and Sorrows of 
Dietwald and Amelinda. Under the title of Der Pliegende Wan- 
dersmann nach dem Monde, he produced a free translation of F, 
Baudoin's “ L'homme dans Ia June,” which is a French version of 
Godwin's “Man in the Moon” (see vol. iis, p. 624). 

A peculiar literary product was called into existence under 
the influence of the Thirty Years’ War, in which the adventurous 
and vagabond life of the period was depicted. This bears some 
analogy to the Spanish picaresque romances,! the influence of 
which may be traced in them and especially on the chief work of 
this school the Simplicissimus usnally aseribed to Grimmelshausen, 

Der Abenteuerliche Simplicissimus (? 166), i£e., Description 
of the life of a strange wanderer named Melchior Sternfels von 
Fuchsheim, He was found as an infant by a herdsman and 
reared among the cattle. Upon the village being burnt down by 
soldiers, Simplex, or Simplicissimus so called on account of his 


+ Aleman’s “Guzman de Alfarache” was translated into German in 
1615, by Aegidius Albertinus, J. M. Moscheroseh (Philander von Sit 
wenwald, 1601-1689), whe 8 who was 4 phn: sasrecticn, tex Queveds us, 
his mudol in his Wonderful and Voracious Histories, He is, bomerer, 
ruther a satirist than a writer of fiction, 
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naiveté, took rofoge with s hermit, who instructed him in religion 
and elementary knowledge, ‘The youth is, however, captured by 
troops, and conducted to the Swedish yovernor, Herr von Ramsei. 
Both the Hermit Sternfels and Ramsei feel an attachment to 
the boy, and indeed the hermit proves to be his father, and the 
governor his maternal grandfather. He was fated, notwith- 
standing, to fall into the hands of the Croats, where he got into 
the company of thieves, stole, and murdered. He enlists, dis 
tinguishes himself, grows rich. He got to the end of his money, 
however, and was disfigured by small-pox, and returns s beggar 
to the Rhineland, again enlists, and becomes a freehooter, until 
Ricsmters prompts a reform, and like his cher be aera 
a solitary. ‘The story contains songs, episodes, humoristic digres- 
sions, and descriptions of occurrences in the Thirty Years’ Wary 
The Simplicissimus* was enormously overrated, and there were 
numerous editions, continuations, and imitations. The work 
lacks unity and consistence ; its worth is in the personality of 
the writer, which shines out through the straightforward 
and the robust vivacious humour of the book, no less than in the 
life-like and veracious depiction of one of the most stirring and 
fatefraught periods of German history. 

“ Simplicissimus, and other similar similar works by the same 
author, present the culmination of German romance in the seven- 
teenth century ; and this is all the more important since they’ 
constantly embody the spirit and reflect the manners of the 
people, and, had they continued to do so, might have reached as 
high a development as that attained by the English novel.” 

‘Among other works of Grimmelshausen may be named 
Springinsfeld, or biography of » soldier, freebooter, and beggar, 
together with a marvellous jugeler's bag, 1670. ‘Trutzsimplex, 
or strange and complete biography of the arch deceiver and free 
lance, Courage, Der Guldne Hund; or, Story of a Bohemian 
Knight who was changed into a dog. 

Among numerous imitations of the Simplicissimus, Schel- 
inuffsky'strue, curious, and perilous life by sea and land, 1696, is one 


+ Concerning Simplicissimus and its probable author, see 
notices in hia Anetigo der Billow’schen Ausgabe in den hallischen J 
biichern, 1838, No. 52, p. 414, ete, Continuations and imitations, soe 
Koch’s Compendium dar Deutschen Literaturgeschichte,” Berlin, 1795= 
1798, Ba. ji, p. 255, ete. The French love episide of bk. iv. of Simpli- 
¢issimus is found in ‘the complete edition of Bandellu’s works, iv.s nov. 25, 
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of the best known, It relates the adventures of a journeyman, 
‘The author is now believed to be Christian Renter, born in 1665. 

‘Anton Ulrich, duke of Brunswick (1633-1714), founder of 
the celebrated Wolfenbiittel library, transplanted into Germany 
the French court or historical romance, which was rendered 
attractive by the thinly-veiled accounts of real intrigues or 
incidents which it usually contained.’ Such works were for the 
most part confined to the apper classes, and were more read by 
womeu than by men, Anton Ulrich's romances were made up of 
very heterogeneous elements; loosely connected fates of a few 
chief characters served as tags for all manner of episodes, 
religions poems, and stories of the time, especially drawn, thongl 
to some extent masked, from Court ircles. 

In Aramena, 1669, a Syrian Princess is at war with King 
Marsius, who asks her hand, which she refused, being in love 
with Prinee ‘Toseus. After much bloodshed, however, the 
Prineess agrees to marry Marsius, who proves to be one with 
her lover Prince Tusens. This work extends to no less than 
five volumes. It was the period of bulky romances in the style 
of D'Urfé and Malle, Seudéry, among the chief German imitators, 
of whom were Anton Ulrich, also the author of Octavia; Bucholts, 
author of Hercules and Valisca, and Herculiseus and Herculariisla ; 
and Von Ziegler, who wrote the Asiatic Bunise, an “ incredibly 
foolish book, which took Germany by storm, and maintained its 
popularity for more than a generation,” was often republished, 

tod wud adapted for the stage. 
‘he romances of C. Weise (1642-1708), Brockes, and Gun- 
ther were of a different character, and while keeping in view 
moral aims exhibit a Teutonic vein of humour which forme a 
contrast to the contemporaneous importations from France, In 
is ‘The Three most Arrant Archfools in the whole World,” 
Florindo is enjoined by a will to secure portraits of the 
above trinity, and for this purpose undertakes, with some com- 
panions, a journey through the world, The travellers’ experiences 
supply @ succession of varied pictures of folly. In the Three 
Wiest Folk the same Florindo and the prince, who suspect their 
wives, travel through the world in the hope to forget their mix- 
fortune. But the two dames follow them, save them from a 
danger, and demonstrate their fidelity. ‘The bulk of the work is 
composed of didactic conversations and narratives. 
2 Goedeke, pp. 503, 604, 
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Baron A. von Haller (1708-1777), professor of medicine at 
Géttingen, in the Intter years of his life employed his leisure in 
writing political romances with the object of illustrating different 
forms of government: Usong, ete., 1771' (absolute monarchy) 5 
Alfred? 1778 (limited monarchy) ;, Fabius and Cato, 174 (aristo- 


eracy). 

G. W. Rabener (1714-1771) is rather a satirist than novelist, 
Some of his works have been transluted into French? 

At the end of an edition of the Simplicissimns of the date of 
1671 ave two contitmations, the first (the * Sixth book ') contains 
reflections in allegorical dress upon the events in the work, but 
towards ihe end is narrated how Simplicissimus is with a 
carpenter east upon a desert island, where, after losing his com= 
panion by death, he resolves to end his days piously. A Dutch 
captain, Jan Cornelissen, of Harlem, who found him there, ia 
supposed to bring the news of him. This story is very remarke 
able when we remember that Defoe was born in 1663. Ana- 

narratives are contained in other works previous to the 
publication of Robinson Crusoe, Yet it can hardly be supposed 
that such German works * were known to Defoe, or bad any part 
in originating the story of Robinson Crusoe, which it seems gene- 
rally admitted was suggested by Alexonder Selkirk’s * Sojoum on. 
Juan Fernandes.” 

‘The first German translation of Defoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe” 
appeared in 1720, and at once was followed by a host of imita- 
tions or  Robinsonsdes,” the most important of which is gene= 
rally considered to be The Island of Felsenburg, or the wonderful 
fates of some navigators, purticularly of Albert Julius, « Saxom 
by Ludw. Schnabel, 1731. Eberhard Julins, hearing that his 
grand-uncle rules the rich island of Felsenburg in the Pacific, 
starts for it, and is well received by his kinsman who when a 


4 Usongs an Busiern Narrative, 1772, Bro, 
2 Tho Moderato Monarchy ur Principles of the British Ce 
described in. Narrative of Alfred the Great and ix Camnsellors, Lon= 
don, 1849, 12m0; Memoirs of Haller, by 'T. H. Warrington, 1719, 
13000; A Frey, A. von Haller und Seine Bodentune fir die Deutstbe 
Literatur, 1879; A. Haller’s “‘Tagebiicher Seiner Reisen nach. 
land, Holland and England, 1738-1727,” Leip. 1884, Bvo. i 
* Melanges Amusunis, Revréntits et Satiriques, 4 tom., Leipzig, 17763 
Satyres, 4 tom., Paris, 1754, 12m 
"Der Insularische Mandorell, Frankfurt, 1682; Der Spanische 
Quintuns, Ulm, 16865 boi by Happel (1647-1090). 


{ 
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yonth had been wrecked upon the island with a few companions, 
‘but only Albert and the virtwous Concordia survive—and after 
year marry, Albert raled for many years, and became the sive 
of a numerous progeny of subjects, ‘The population had been 
augmented by emigrants who had been attracted by the paradise 
to which the island had been converted by cultivation. ‘Tieck, 
in 1827, and Ochlensehliiger the Dane have reproduced this 
romance. So grout was the favor which the Robinson type of 
romance found that, according to Kirz, within a period.of forty 
‘years no less than aboutsixty ' stories of this type appeared, and, 
indeed, for a time, little else in the provineeof romance was written. 
Alink between these Robinsonadesand later love romance was fur- 
nished by Der im Irregarten der Liebe heruntaumelnde Cavalier: 
or the Story of» German Nobleman's Loves and Travels, published. 
anonymously in 1740. It tenis to combine the elements of arl- 
venture with the lighter features of Italion romanee, but with, 
however, the express design to illustrate how Heaven visits upon 
Age the sins committed in Youth, C. F.Gellert (1716-1769), whose 
best works are his fables and tales, continued the same direetion 
in his novel, the Life of the Swedish Countess G.* (1746), which 
was the prototype of a number of stories of sentiment and ad- 
venture. A Swedish count marries a poor orphan, who, upon 
arriving at court, becomes an object of the prince's passion. The 
latter despatches the count to a post of danger, and the conntess, 
hearing of his death, escapes with a friend whom she snbsequently 
marries, She meets her husband alive in Russia, and is re- 
united to him, and survives both husbands. 

Von Loen's * Mann am Hofe” (1740), was an imitation of 
Richardson, and more meritorious than the above. Goethe says 
that it gained approbation and importance because it would have 
virtue as well as wisdom at home in courts, 

‘The name of Christoph Martin Wieland? (1733-1813) is one 
of the greatest names in German letters. His most widely known 


1 Bibliothek der Robinsone ; Pes was pablished at Berlin, 1805-8, 
+ The Life of the Countess of G....., 2 vols., Loudon, 1776, 810; 
‘The Life of the Sweedish Coantess de G'*”* *, London, 1776, L2mo, 
* Obervn, translated by W. Sotheby, Lond, 1798, 1805; Oberon's 
“Outh' oF the Paladin and the Princess: u Melodramatic Romance by 
7 Lond. 18165 M. Kock, Dar Quellenverkitnis vor 
‘Schainmel's Sentimental Journey 
thro’ Gereauy™ (1770); ‘etzel’s Tobias Knaat,” may also be 
meutivned bere, 
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work is, doubtless, the Poem of Oberon. But of the works, 
smong which was a translution of Shakespeare, produced during 
a long and industrious literary and professorial career, we have 
here to notice only his prose tales, which attained considerable 
fame, and have been translated. Don Sylvio von Rosalva' (1764) 
is an imitation of Don Quixote. ‘The Don is » squire who has 
so imbued himself with tales of enchantment as to believe im 
fairies, His illusions are dispelled in a series of laughable ud- 
ventnres in a chase after a blue butterfly into which he believed 
a fairy hod transformed herself, and he finds a more substantial 
consolation in the world of realities. 

‘Agathon ? (1776) is the title ofa story and name of a beautiful, 
sympathetic and imaginative youth who has been reared in the 
Delphie grove, aspiring to ideal virtue and love. He is kid- 
nopped by pirates, and suld to the sophist Hippias, in Smyrna, 
who sets about convincing the youth of the unreality of his ideal, 
and with success. When Agathon realizes the worthlessness and 
sensualixm of mankind, he isseized with dismay, and escapes to avoid 
the scorn of Hippias.? Everywhere he is disappointed and dis- 
gusted with the baseuess of men, and the unattainability of dis 
interested friendship and spiritual affection, 

While professor of Philosophy and Esthetics at Erfurth, 
Wieland composed several romantic tendential political stories, 
eg Dialogues of Diogenes (1770), The Golden Mirror, or the 
‘Kings of Scheschian, a true story, translated from the Schesisnish 
(1772). Soon after Wicland’s migration to Weimar, he founded 
the German Merenry (1773-89), afterwards called the New Ger- 
man Mercury (1790-1810). In this periodical appeared, in 1774, 
the satirical romance, Die Abderiten.t The citizens of Abdera 
bogan to commit follies of all sorts, A costly fountain was built, 


1 Vol, 96 uf Le Cabinet des Fées, 1785, contains a French translation 
of Don Sylvios and the BibliothSjne Universelle des Homans contains 
translations of several of Wivlanl's works: Histoire du Saure Danisch- 
tend, ¥. 88; Royaume de Zatiiabu, v- 50; Ia Piette Puilosophalo, 
vy. 693 Les Graces, v. 75. 

* ‘The History of Agaihon, London, 1773. 

2. Crates ond Hipparehias ute in nries of Iettors Lod 16383 
Tho Graces: a classical allegory, interspersed with pootry, and illus- 
trated by explanatury notes, 1825, 8y0. 

< ‘The Republic of Foca: being the history ofthe state and people af 
Atdera, in Thrace, ‘raas, by H, Christmas, 2 vols., London, 1861, 
Bro, - 
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Dut yielded no water, ete. ee. When Democritus, the langhing 
philosopher, a native of Abdera, said in joke that. man's 

tight be provedliy yg aos tongue upon his heart as he 
sleeps, and that he mmst then confess all wrong-doing, the 
‘Abderites believed him; st the pete ob ious mere Senly 
slighted, as all the sacred frogs were killed for this purpose. 
Democritus gets ont of ae mess by sending the high priest a 
roasted peacock, stuifed with gold pieces. Euripides, om a visit, 
to Abdera, so displeased the citizens by his utterances, that they 
did not believe he was the great poet. The mule story is intro- 
duced. A dentist who had hired » mule, wished, while resting, 
to avail himself of the shade afforded by the animal from the 
sun's rays, His right to do so was disputed by the muleteer, 
who maintained that he hed hired out the mule but not its 
shadow. Herenpon a lawsuit arose, and all Abdera was divided 
Detween the mule and shadow parties. ‘The difference was only 
composed through the death of the mule, to which » monument 
was erected. As the frogs of Latona had by the oracle aided the 
Tegal proceedings, a new tank was constructed for them, and lest 
any of the batrachians should be injured, the Abderites resolve 
to emigrate, anit abandon their city to the sacred animals, 

After the publication of his masterpiece, Oberon, Wieland 
devoted himself to translations from the Greek, his study of 
Lucian in particular resulted in his dialogue romance, The Secret 
History of the Philosopher, Peregrinus Proteus! (1791), the time 
of which is the second century. Another romance, Agathodemon, 
appeared in the Attic Museum periodical. It is Apollonins of 
‘Tyana (see i, 22), of the first century, who is here called 
Agathodemou, His apparent miracles are explained by natural 
causes, his teaching exponnded, and a parallel instituted between 
him and Christ. In general, Wicland’s style is characterized by 
a graceful humour and genial siriness rare among writers of his 
country, His novels, while free from coarse indelicacy, breathe 
a qe ee cus! spirit. 

A pay ‘al romance, Woldemar, was published in 1777 
by Fi ae ‘Jacobi (1749-1819), who had aided Wieland in the 
foundation of bis celebrated Deutsche Merkur, and the same 
author's “ Edward Allwill’s Lorena se in 1776. 

2 The Private Histe 1us Protens, 2 vols., Landon, 1796, 
12mo0; Confessions in wcll Sr the Adventtres of Pune Pula: 
sopber, Abridged (ranalaton of the abuve by J, B, Elringtun, 
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These srk deni tshirt. mdehip ina ela ay 
should exist between spouses; but the didactic intention is so 
prominent, and the reflections so numerous, that the works are 
‘svareely romances in the ordinary sense. 

J.C. A. Massns (1785-1747) wrote Grandison the Second, or 
the German Grandison (1760, 2nd ed, 1778), viz Herr von N., 
who imbues himself with the spirit of Richardson's creation, but 
in his endeavours to put the ideal into practice, falle uncer the 
ridicule of his acquaintance. ‘Che same author's “ Physiognomical 
Travels” (1778) are a hit at Lavater's Theories, published a 
short time previously. Under the title, Volksimiircben der 
Deutschen (Folktales of the Germans) (1782-86), Mnsmns edited, 
in an excellent literary clothing the old fairy tales, such as that 
of Roland's Mantle, the five Legends of Riibezabl, and the Nymph 
of the Fountain, ete.’ 

‘The perennial contrast and counteraction between the ideal 
and the real nffords # perpetual theme to the humonrist, But 
of supreme livmonrists not many are found in German, or, indeed, 
in any literature. 

‘M. A. von ''huemmel (1738-1817) presents somewhat ironical 
pictures of his time, and of the contemporary reaction between 
the nobility and the burgher class, in his Wilhelmine, the Married 
Pedant (1764). and in his ‘Travels in the Southern Provinces of 
France (1785-1786), has left a valuable and interesting picture 
of the French people previous to the great Revolution. 

Among the novels of J.'T. Hermes the most noted is Sophia's 
Journey from Memel to Saxony (1769), » description of the 
heroine's vicissitudes and adventures, with many digressions and 
poems inserted. This work was an imitation of Richardson, as 
his previous novel, Miss Funny Wilkes (1756), bad been of 
Fielding, and earned # fugitive success, 

Marie Sophie von La Roche (1781-1807), danghter of the 
physician Guterman, acquired the friendship of Wieland, who 
revised her novel, The history of Friulein von Sternheim 
(1771)2 which is regarded as her best work, and betrays the 
influenee of Richardson. The heroine is snddenly removed 
from the simplicity of ber sunt’s home to a petty German 

* ‘There ure English translations of most of Museus's tales. Sire 
amongst other those ia Popular Tales of the Germans, 1791, 
Sy03 German Roma 

2 "Phe Histosy of Lavly Sophie Sternheim, Lonv.on, 1776, Sv. 
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Court, whence she flies to eseape the too pnisinnate pursuit 
of the prince, and seeks the protection of “Lord Derby,” only 
to find in him with dismay another libertine, from whose per= 
secntion she is definitively saved by Lord Seymour, who had 
fallen in love with her on her first appearance at Court, The 
influence of Wieland’s antiquarianism was apparent in Meissuer's 
+ Alcibiades" (1781), Fossler's “ Attila,” “Marcus Aurelius,” and 
“ Aristides” (1790-1808). But these works are feeble to n degree, 
and were destined to be speedily eclipsed by the Romantie School,’ 
which now arose and displayed abundant wealth of imagination, 
liveliness, and portraiture, and attractiveness of style. 

Johann Martin Miller (1750-1814) was a member of the band of 
‘young writers, who, inspired by the serious spirit of Klopstock, 
the author of the epic poem, the Mesias, opposed the epicurean 
tendency of Wieland, and were known ax the Gittinger Hainbund, 
or Gottingen Copse Fellowship. Miller was one of the first 
successful revivers of the old Minneliod, and wrote several 
romances, of which one of the most read was Siegwart (176). 
Siegwart, a Catholic, resolves upon the monastie life, but while 
at the University falls in love with Marianne, and forgets the 
cloister. Marianne’s father wishes to force another 
upon her, but she prefers the alternative of the veil And 
wart, his aspirations to her hand being thwarted, takes the habit 
of amonk, Summoned to perform the last rites to a dying nnn, he 
recognizesin her Marianne. ‘The romance wasintendedas scounter- 
blast to the morbid sentimentalism of Goethe's Sorrowsof Werther, 
and was the prototype of many similar “ Klostergeshichte.” 

Goethe's (1749-1882) imaginative works were chiefly metrical 
and dramatic. One of his chief prose romances, The Sorrows 
of Werther (1774), is known to embody incilents which hap- 
pened in his youth, aud depict to some partial extent his owa 
psychological experience, but the maudlin sentimentality and 
weak dalliance which lead Werther to suicide ia an antithesis to 
the robust will and practical good sense with which Goethe 
severed himself from the object of a hopeless attachment. 
Wilhelin Meister was written at very different periods of the 
anthor’s life (Ist part, 1775, continued in 1782, 1788, revised 
1796), Wilhelm's Wanderjahre (1821) is rather a series of 
varied aspects and experiences of life than a novel in the ususl 








sense. 
Die Wahlverwandschaften (1809), a story of the ruined happi- 
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German folkbook of the legend; itis anonymous and was printed 
in 1687 at Frankfort, and rons: History of D. John Faust, the 
notorious enchanter and expert in black arts, how he wrote him- 
self away to the devil at a certain term, and what rare adven= 
tures he saw, himself contrived and pursued in the meantime, 

until at last he received his well-deserved reward; mainly com= 
Tiled from writings left by him. Tt seems to be now ascertained 
that there really lived in the Duchy of Wiirtemberg, about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, a certain Dr. Faust re~ 
nowned for magical proficiency. 

‘The Wandering Jew (Der Ewige Jude), which seems to have 
assumed nearly the form in which it has come down to us in the 
thirteenth century, was also a very popular flkbook.? 

‘The wonderful accounts of the Scbildbiirger or the Lalen« 
‘buch * (about 1698). ‘The town of Schilda is inhabited by de. 
scendants of one of the seven sages; ou account of their wisdom 
they are in constant request by neighbouring ralers as counsellors, 
and while absent their home affairs fall into disorder. To avoid 
being summoned away to give advice, they cultivate folly; and, 
8 a final feat—having purchased a eat to devour their mice, and 
upprehensive that the cat, upon exhausting the mice, will then de- 
‘vote its energies to the consumption of other animals and human 
beings—they set fire to the house on the roof of which the gri« 
malkin is sitting, The cat leaps from house to hyuse, communi- 
cating the fire: the city is burnt to ashes; whereupon the 
burghers migrate to different places, and transplant their folly fhe 
and wide. (Cf. Supra, ii., p. 26.) 

Another extensive class of folkbooks consisted of the transla- 
tions of the French romances of chivalry, Fierabras (1538) 
La Belle Maguelone (1636), the Emperor Octavian 
the Quatre Fils Aymon (1935), Amadis of Gaul (1588). ‘The 
last-named gave rise to “The Treasury of Orations, Letters, 
and Conversations,” extracted from the Amadis, and published in 
1593, to Philipp von Zesen's romances, and Hiirsdorffer's “Die 
Gesprichspiele,” or Mirror of Conversation. A collection of 
various folkbooks was published in 1587 under the title, Buch 


" See mates Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, for an account: 


wr, Wunderseltzame abenteuerliche, und 
hhriebene Geschichten tind Thaten der ‘chemsten Schl: 
birger in Misnopotamia hinder Uvopia gelegen, etc. 1605, 
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der Liebe. Zesen translated Seudéry's “ Ibrahim " (see ii, p. 490), 
and wrote Die Adriatixche Rosamund (1642). 

Of more humorous complexion is the writing of the celebrated 
Abraham a Sancta Clara (Ulrich Megerle, 1642-1709), Augus~ 
tinien monk and Court preacher at Vienna, viz Gack, gack, 
yack, gack a ga, of a marvellous hen in the Duchy of Bavaria, 
or description of the Pilgrimage to Maria Stern in = 1687. 
Judas, the Arch-raseal (isso), and Mercurialis, or Evergre 
pleasant and diverting stories and poems (1700), are alo by hay, 
‘A. Clara's language is fresh and piquant, free from pedantry, and 
is, moreover, interesting from the philologist's point of: view as 
having traces of dialect, and exhibiting original compound words 
or turns of diction. Schiller has taken part of the Capuchin's ser- 
mon in Wallenstein's Camp literally from one of Megerle’s sermons. 

One of the most prominent romance writers of the seventeenth 
century was Huns Jakob Christoffel von Grimmelshausen (1625- 
1676), who took for his nom de plume different anagrams of his 
name, e.g., Samuel Greifnson yon Hirschfeld, German Schleifstein 
yon Sulsfort, ete. His first fictions were after the manner of the 
French love romances, eg., Life of the Excellent and Chaste 
Joseph in Egypt, The Story of the gentle Love and Sorrows of 
Dietwald and Amelinda. Under the title of Der Fliegende Wan- 
dersmann nach dem Monde, he produced a free translation of F. 
Baudoin's “ L’homme dans la lune,” which is a French version of 
Godwin's “Man in the Moon " (see vol. ji 624), 

‘A peculiar literary product was called into existence under 
the influence of the Thirty Years’ War, in which the adventurous 
and vagabond life of the period was depicted. ‘This bears some 
aualogy to the Spanish picaresque romances,! the influence of 
which may be traced in them and especially on the chief work of 
this school the Simplicissimus usvally aseribed to Grimmelshausen, 

Der Abenteuerliche Simplicissimus (? 1669), i.e, Description 
of the life of a strange wanderer named Melchior Sternfels von 
Fuchsheim, He was found as an infust by o herdsman and 
reared among the cattle. Upon the village being burnt down by 
soldiers, Simplex, or Simplicissimus so called on account of bis 


+ Aleman’s“ Guzman de Alfarache” was translated into German in 
2616, Aegidius Albertinus, ts M. Moscherosel (Philander vou Sit- 
1 1GO1-16¢8) mho was of Spanish eximetin, unk Queved wn 
bicmodel in his Wonderful nnd. Voracious Histories’ ‘sis, howerery 
rather a satirist than a writer of fiction, 
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fifty volumes behind her,* among her works may be particularly 
mentioned Hginhard and Enuma (1785), Walter de Montbarry 
(1786), Thekla von Thurn (1788), and Herniann von Unna (1788). 

Following in the sume path Scbleakert (1767-1826) published a 
series of historical novels, the first of which, Frederick with the 
Bitten Chesk (1785-88) at once won him popular favour, and 
vas succeeded, among other works, by Kaiser Henry 1V. (1788-96), 
and Count Wiprecht von Groizsch (1789). He was, however, 
excelled in the same domain of fietion by L. Wiichter (1762-1822), 
who, in his Sagas of the Olden ‘Time (Sagen der Vorseit) (1787), 
painted graphic pictures of the Knightly times of the 
although he bad no real grasp of the spirit and genius of those 
times. 

Some of Wiichter's productions are heightened by a copions 
admixture of the supernatural, and Schiller’s “ Ghostseer 
(published in the periodical Thalia, in 1785-1789), though writter 
rather ax an antidote to the growing fondness for the 
tural in romance, seems to have stimulated the employment of 
this element, Von Spiers * (1755-1799) and Von Benkowitz 
(1764-1804) * cultivated this field with very mediocre talent, 
while Cramer‘ (1758-1817) gave coarse and clumsy present- 
ments of the more prosaic aspects of chivalry, and sequired a 
popularity with the less refined classes of readers which has not 
yet died. 

Vulpius (1763-1826) introduced the Italian robber class of 
fiction in his Rinaldo Rinaldini,” 1798. There ix an nnayouched 

‘The Mantle, ‘Translated in vol, iti, of Specimens of German 


2 ‘The following works of Wiichter have been translated—Woman’s 
Revenge, in Hazlitt's Romancist’s Library, vol. 3; ‘The Sorcerer, Lond., 
1795. 

4A. traelation is contained in Bob's seica—The Works of F, 
Schiller, Early Dramas and Romancos. ‘The author left it unfinished, 
bat contin thes were writen by Belloiua, 1796, zad Voller, 1836 } 
and a fow other short tales by Schiller are translated in Roscoe's  Ger- 


man Novelists” 
{Das Feterminncheo, 1799; The OH One Bverywhsre and, No- 
where, 1792; The Lion Knigita, 170496. ‘Travels through the Cay 
of Misfortme and the Chambers of ny, 1796-99; ‘The Fain 
Ministor and other Tales, English translation, 2 vols., Lond., 1809, 
1 Natali the Wind An 
‘von Dassel, 1792. 


1 Toblated a vel bof ‘of W. Haste (the younger) Homencist wed 
‘Novelist’s Library.” 
n, RR 


from the fact that a Sonth German 

cheap edition of Scotts novels for the Leipzig 

cleared 72,000 dollars on the transaction. 

Wilibald Alexis (W. Hiring) (1798-1871) imitated th 
master so successfully, that his first novel Walladmor (118 
for some time believed to be a work of the author of Wi 
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Spindler (1795-1855) was another direct imitator of Scott. His 
first extensive novel, The Bastard (1826), the action of which is 
Inid in the time of Rudolf IL, excited very general notice. ‘The 
Jews (time of the Council ce ee ee 
Nun of Gadenzell, are some only of his works. If of less culti- 
vated taste than Alexis, Spindler has the power of investing his 
characters with more interest and vitality. 

Van der Velde (1779-1824) formed link between the ro 
mantic school and especially the works of Fouque, and the 


has written @ number of historical stories in a very similar 
manner. 

Bronikowski (1788-1834)? a Pole, educated in Germsny, 
wrote novels which were popalar, more from the stirring incidents 
of the little-known history of bis country, which he selected for 
his thome, than from the author's talents. 

‘The last-named writers were far excelled by Steffens, Bren- 
tano and Tieck, the last-named of whom is well known in Eng 
land, The historical impulse given by Scott was very exten- 
sively obeyed in Germany by a large number of writers. In- 
deed, this class of writing seems exceptionally congenial to the 
German mind, and appears to have found anew development, due 
to recent activity in antiquarian studies and consequent nequaint= 
ance with the concrete world of the past, in the archmological 
novel, wherein it is not historic scenes and personages which serve 


! The Jesuit is translated in yol. xii, The Enthusiast in vol. xiv, of 
Ritchie's “ Library of Romance;” Archibald Werner, or the Brother's 
Rayenamy en Teg nen Fhe ell |, London, 1839. 
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if history be a texture 
woven of aber nlont ares arse Sasha Soult 


commence before the ninth cen But a story of a 

Sr ae aE peaks in glowing, if but vague, language 

of x rap of neries wh Jom sigan in tha fi ages of remote 
‘These vague rogue veninisoonces ate comprised io-the Fiddas, and 

in the traditions embodied in many of the Sagas, or in the 


chronicle of Saxo." 
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The Sagas of inythic and: heroic character are’ for the most 
part a trausposition, generally pretty close, so as sometimes 
retain traces of alliterative verse of the older Skaldie lays. The 
Volsunga Saga well illustrates the growth of various additions 
round the nueleus of the ancient saga which still remains though 
linked with other originally distinct traditions, 

‘The Vikinga Saga (or 8. of Dietrich of Verona), which ix also 
linked on to the Volaunga, has undergone greater modification, 
and was probably compiled in Norway about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, from songs and stories orally imported from 
Germany. 

‘The Hervara Saga, is based on very ancient ballads, the fine 
poetic spirit of which it retains, and has consequently often been 
reproduced. It embodies many heathen traditions respecting the 
Sword Tyrfing forged by the dwarfs. 

Frithiofe Saga, though dealing with heroic material, is probably 
of Inte date; it hns been immortalized by Tognés's poem. 

Egils Suga, West Iceland, deals with the conflict beween Egil’s 
fumily and Harold Fairhan (860-1000), which led to Bgil’s emi- 
gration to Ieeland. A. sort of continuation is fonnd in the Saga of 
Eunlaug Ormstunga, who is a rival with another Skeld, Hrafh, for 
the love of Helga the Fair, Egil’s granddaughter’ This is a charm- 
ing love tale. ‘The Eyrbygyja Saga is interesting for the notices 
of heathen times (880-1030) which it contains. Nials Sega 
describes events from 960-1016, ‘The Laxdmwla Saya (886-1030), 
one of the longest, is remarkable for skilfal character delineation, 
Gisla Saga Surssonar (950-980), is the story of an outlawed 
skald.  Haivardar Saga. Isfirding (997-1002), tells. how the aged 
Skald Havard avenged the death of his son. Hatred Vaudrae- 
dlaskald Saga (988-1008), and Vatedoela Saga (870-1000), con- 
tain much that is interesting with respect to early Scandinavian 
Christianity. ‘The well-known Saga of Grettis the strong (872+ 
1033), a national Teelandie hero, has much historic value though 
containing many fables and exaggerations, and the narration is 
excellent. Viga Gium's Saga (920-1000) contains well’ written 
descriptions. East Iceland :—The Vapafirdinga Saga (970-990), 
affords a picture of clan feuds. Hrafnkel’s Saga Freys 
(nbout 950) gives a glimpse of the social conditions, the heathen 
worship and the government in Iceland. 

Perhaps the Sagas attained their best bloom in Snorre Thor- 
leson's “Sagas of the Kings of Norway" or Heimskringla Circle 
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been common to Iceland and Norway, and the University of 
Copenhagen became the common centre of culture, until, in 
1811, when a Norwegian tele Remeioeaen feel 
ing revived, and was confirmed by the separation from Denmark 
in 1814, The introduction of printing by the last Catholic Bishop 
of Iceland, Jonas Arnason, in 1530, contributed, however, to 
revive literary activity; the Dénsk tunga has survived, almost 
ianods and remained the vehicle for many justly esteemed 
literary productions, numerous relatively to the 
which, now but 70,000, has never recovered from the mortality 
of the Black Death (1402-1404), before which it was about 
120,000, ‘The Reformation here, as elsewhere, introduced an 
era when the printing press indeed was busy, but with the pole- 
mies of theology, not the amenities of literature. The so-called 
learned epoch of the North extends to the close of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘The researches of the erudite Arngrim Jonsson 
(1668-1648), who in 1623 discovered the MS, of the Younger 
Kdda, conduced to re-awaken interest in national traditions, 
Popular rima or ballads were composed numerously from the 
fifteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth century. ‘They are 
versified rifacimenti of the Sagas, both domestic and romantic. 
‘The traditions of the pust are yet cherished, and the Saga, like 
the old speech, persists. The old tales still supply. the themes 
for contemporary poets, and bave furnished Jochumsson and 
Kinarsson with the subjects of their dramas, 

In closing these brief notes we must not omit to mention T. 
Holm's “ Brynjolfar Sveinsson,” published at Reykjavik in 1882, 
» historieal story—the first novel, we believe, written by an 
Icelandic woman, 





Norwar axp Denmanx. 


In closer relations with the rest of Europe, Norway and 
Denmark underwent foreign influence to a far greater extent 
than remote Iceland, and the literature preserved less of national 
character. It was largely leavened with monastic cultare, intro- 
duced with Christianity from Germany, Not only the subjects 
but the language in which it was written—Latin—were alien to 
the soil, Even where national traditions furnish the subject- 
matter of Latin compositions, they are much altered in com- 
plexion and character. Mauy of the early myths and heroic legends 
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ther with Flores and Blanseflor was one of the first fruits of the 
in Denmark, where it was long read as real history. 

‘The national literary development was checked at the close of 
the middle age by the excitements of the Reformation (i 
rated by the Copenhagen parliament in 1536) and the influx of 
Germans which set in. ‘The greatest name in the national litera 
ture of the period is Christian Pedersen (1480-1554), who, becides 
his translation of the New Testament and works in support of 
Lutheranisin, adapted and perpetuated the old chronicles and 
legends in a composition which remained long popular. Side by 
side with the productions of Lutheran pens there circulated 
among the people a large crop of stories of devils and witches ; 
such as the well-known legead of Friar Rush, which passed to 
Denmark through a Low German redaction. 

‘The Kiampeviser (hattle-ballads) were spirited songs which 
introduce a new era of the rensissance. We ean here, however, 
pause only at the greater names, and among these is that of 
Ludvig Helberg (1684-1754), to be noticed here not for his 
dramatic work but for his cclebrated Niel Klim's Underground: 
Journey, which, like the Atlantis, Utopia, Argenis, eto., i¢ an 
ideal political and satirical romance, first published in Latin at 
Leipaig in 1741 Ifa certain resemblance may be traced to Rabe- 
nis, to Swift, still the author has made so much his own whatever 
he may have adopted, that the whole appears original, Klin, 
tempted to explore a rocky orifice in the Weathercock 
causes himself to be let down by a rope. ‘The latier snaps, and he 
is precipitated into an intra-terrestrial astral system, and revolves 
round a planet Agar, his biscuits which he had thrown away per- 
forming an orbit round bis own body. An encounter with a griffin 
brings him down to the surface of the planet, on which, among 
other marvels, flourishes a population of animate trees. Up one of 
these he climbs to eseape the onslaught of a bull (¢h. ii), but as 
this friendly refage turns out to be no other than the sheriff's 
wife, the mistake proves for him a very delicare and perilous 
affair? Women’s rights are recognized in this subterranean re- 
Public of Pot [Utop], both sexes filling all offives indifferently, 
and merit alone weighing, A curious anticipation ‘of some 
theories which have of lute obtained a certain currency, more 
especially in France and Italy, is found in the subterranean 


i! 


+ CF, supra, vols fi. ps 820, 
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Passing through the land ofanimated musical instruments, Klin, 
is wrecked, and cast adrift in Quama (ch. xii.), where be manu- 


.peror against 

public library an account of the (aac hyn Naoearoast shale 
visited it. He is (ch, xiv.) eventually made emperor, and founds, 
the fifth monarchy ; but (ch. xv.) grows tyrannical, and a revo 
Iution breaks ont, from which he secks refuge in a cleft in the 
hills; here he tumbles down a dark shaft, which proves to be 
the hole through which he had fallen from Weathereock Moun- 
tain, where he is again landed—a hungry baccalaurens—his fall 
having been broken by the greater density of the earth's atmo- 
sphere, 

Holberg's romance reflects his general culture in many ways, 
the advance of astronomy and physical sciences find an echo in 
it. Itis impossible not to perceive imitations of Gulliver, of Rabe- 
lais's * Vie de Gargantua,” Cyrano de Bergerac (ii pp. 298, 525), 
Doni, Machiavelli, and even, perhaps, the early Greek romances 
(which see in vol. i. pp. 18, etc.). But a certain national strain 
may, doubtless, also be reflected in this remarkable procuction, 
such as, eg., the Sagas of King Hadings’ visit to the land of the 
dead and the living, and King Gorm's and Thorkild’s journcy 
North in Saxo's 8th book, or the Saga of Erik Vidforle,' where 
the hero, having converted Greece to Christianity, resolves to 
seck a paradise in India, After an adventurous voyage, he meets 
a dragon, and entering ita gullet, finds a beautiful land of delight 
and continuous day, where his guardian angel conducts him to a 
city hanging in-air, and abounding in gold and precions stones, 
CE also St. Brandan’s voyage. Holberg further developed the 
ides of the Maskattion country of philosophers in the drama 
Sganarel's Journey to the Philosophic Land. A passage si- 
tirizing philosophie pedantry, the sceptic Marphorius’ answer wo 

passed from Rabelais through 
‘The original model is doubtless the sceptic 
Pyrrhias in one of Lucian's “ Dialogues.” 

‘Varions traditions hed long been current, of avenues to the 
world of shades—e.g., Virgil's Grotto,” St. Patrick's “Purgatory,” 
and that in the Mummelsee described in Grimmelhausen's  Sim- 
plicissimus.” ‘The vessels which conveyed Klim scross the sub- 











+ ©.C, Raf, Fornaldar Ségur, ii. Kiel. 1830, 
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early age, and embarked for Batavia in the hope of adventures, 
and hed » varied and vicissitudinous career, His “Fortune's 
Temple” was published in 1764. 

P. H. Friman (1752-1839) attempted in his romance, “ Axel 
‘Thordsén og Skjén Valborg,” to revive an old national theme, 
Dut his inflated style was ill suited to the subject. 

Rahbek (1760-1850) wrote sentimental tales for the time. 

Charlotte D. Biel (1731-1788) is mentioned here rather for 
her good translation of Don Quixote than her own sentimental tales, 

Uaggesen (1764 1826), distinguished for his airy and lively 
fancy, and wastery of his language, translated Niels Klim, while 
hie ‘own faney and sparkling hnmonr expressed. itself in his 
Labyrinthen. 

Adame Gottlob Ohlenschliiger (1779-1850) is one of the 
greatest names in Northern Letters, renowned most of all for his 
dramatic work ; he was also the author of various stories, moulded 
like his plays, ont of the national traditions, and invested by him 
with fine potic form, He bat If slot logan the 
Island in the Pacific, suggested by the German Felsenburg, which 
sy Oblenschliger himself says, “had made a great impression 
upon my young fancy, and through its frequent perusal, mnch 
that was really my own conception hed been developed and 


tndaterpcore,ite eal bodb ipveccoenenll eh eapeeeet Ae 

N. F. 8 Grundtvig (1783-1872) was one of the most prolific of 
Danish authors. Both his poems and bis tales are penetrated 
with the genial glow of feeling and fine pathos, but are wanting 
in judgment and artistic balance. 

§. S. Blicher (1782-1848), a Jutlander, published first A 
Village ‘Sexton's Diary, and then a number of stories in the 
years 1824-1836. “ He is a stern realist," says Mr. Gosse, “in 
maay points akin to Crabbe, and takes a singular position among 
the romantic idealists of the period, being like them, however, in 
the love .of pracise snd choise Janguage snd hatred of the mere 
commonplaces of imaginative writing.” 


5 Besides the above the following sorte ae ‘Oblensehliger's 
works: Reichmuth von Adocht, ‘The Hermit, 
‘The Knight of Luck, Tho Punishment after Death, Ali and Gulhyndi— 
* tale of the Bast, Vaa ‘Vaulundur, King Hroar—x tale of the olden North, 
2 Raben, and. of Jutland, are translated in Mrs, Busby's * The 
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B. 8. Ingemann (1789-1862), is the author of numerous 
poetical and dramatic works, but owes bis place in Danish letters: 
chiefly to his historical novels, a kind of produced 
under the influence of Sir W. Seott, and first introduced by him 
into Denmark. He falls far short of his model, however, im histori- 
cal merit and character-painting, but the national and patriotic 
themes he chose, and his vivid and graphic narrative render them 
attractive. “Prince Otto of Denmark,” was ‘popular. 
He also versified the eastern legends of Parisade, and of the 
Hippogriff. Hix Holger Danske (Ogier the Dane) is Ree 
his best works: some of its songs have 
rency, In later years Ingemann wrote several tales ‘akan feoaly 
real life. Of these the Village Children, 1852, is considered the 
best.' 

J. C, Hauch (1790-1871) belonged also to the romanian 
of poetry. He wrote several historical novels, Vilhelm Zabern,. 
Guldmageren (the Adept), A Polish Family, Robert Malton, 
(French ‘Translation, Paris, 1859). His Saga om Thorvald Vid= 
forle, and Fortelling om Haldor, are successful imitations of the 
old Saga style. Hanch's works “are distinguished by a deep 
psychological insight and a lofty indignation against all that is 
ninworthy, with enthusiasm for good and truth, which if it epread 
‘4 sombreness over his poctry, by no means prevents us from dis« 
tinguishing the deeply graven character of the chief figures.” 
(L. Dietrichson, Inledning i Studict af Danmarks Literatur, 
p-104,] His prose writing is apt to be too discursive—a ten 
dency which has been ascribed to his habit of making elaborate 
preparations for his tales. a 

‘The Countess Gyllembourg UTES was, says Mr. Gosse, 
“the greatest authoress which Denmark has produced. She wrote 
large number of snonymous novels which began to sppear in 
1828 in her son Heiberg’s Journal, the Flying Post, Her 
knowledge of life, her sparkling wit, and her almost faultless 
style make these short stories . . . masterpieces of their kind.” | 

F. ©, Sibbern (1785-1872), a disciple to some extent of Sehel- 
ling, set forth his ideas in a Utopian romance, “ Contente of a 
‘MS. of the year 2,135." 

P. M. Miller (1794-1838), distinguished by a delicate humour 


‘The Doomed House, The Secret Witness, All Souls! 
Aged Rabbi, Tate bees trnehansl in Mos Beste Te Dance 
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and choice style, has left an unfinished romance, “En Students 
Eventyr.” 

C, Winther (1796-1876) was the interpreter of the village life 
of Zealand as Blicher had been of that of Jutland, He possesses 
4 fine and delicate touch and mastery of style. Many of his tales 
are, however, unpleasing in the concentrated sombremess that 
pervades them, The Furrowed Stone, An Evening Visit, The 
Two Schoolboys, are the titles of three of them. 

Among other writers of Fiction of the earlier half of the 
Present century were J. L, Heiberg, the editor of the Flying 
Post, who is the author of » romantic story based on the Pysche 
myth, H. Hertz, and 8t. Aubsin Nicolai,’ who also wrote stories 
for the nbove periodical. 

H. C. Andersen's (1805-75), Fairy Tales* have long been 
favourites all over Europe. His novels are less known, The 
following, however, have been translated into English ;—Only « 
Fidler! and 0. T., or Life in Denmark; ‘The Improvisatore, or 
Life in Italy ; The Story of my Life; ‘The Two Baronesses; To 
Be or Not to Be. 

F. Paladan Miiller (1809-76), the author, amongst other poems, 
of Amor and Psyche, wrote an allegories} tale, The Fountain of 
Youth, translated into English by H. W. Freeland in 1867, and 
Ivar Sykkes History, a discursive sociological novel, 

“P. P." and “Carit Etlar”* are the noms de guerre of two 
popular modern Danish novelists. Rumohr has written a number 
of romances on the subjects of the old Sagas, which have enjoyed 
much popularity, and revived a patriotic pride in the past. A 
fertile imagination and fluent style characterize the numerous 
historical stories of J. C. H. Brosbill. His hest works are those 
in which the scene is laid in the seventeenth century, when Den- 
mark was threatened with the Swedish yoke, 

‘M, A. Goldschmidt's novel, “ Homeless " (translation, London, 
1861), and numerous ii display the remarkable mastery, 
purity, and elegance of language, and deep insight of this fine 
writer, 


+ Sovoral of hie tales are translated in Mrs, Busby's ‘Tho Danes, as 
Sketchod by thomsolve.’ 
Sachenen pe ae ie ‘Bohn’s 


* Curt Eilars Too old—The ‘Mariner's Treasure and 
‘Twice Sacrificed,” are translated in Mra. Busby’s “The Danes,” eto, 
mh a8 
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Goldsehmldts “Jacob Bendixen, the Jew” haa been several 
times translated. 

EL, P, Erwald published at fret som stiri of madara Seyi 
subsequently has written historical novels, which are remarkable 
for his close study and accurate reproduction of the features of 
the period. 

H. Drachmann, a marine painter, a poet, and a novelist, excels 
in marine descriptions, and represents modern ideas in his short 
popular stories. 

In Norway, which it may be borne in mind, separated from 
Denmark in 1814, the popular oral literature still current, was 
assiduously and successfully collected from the mouths of the 
common people by P. C. Asbjiirusen and Bishop J. Moe (1813+ 
1880), and by them no less admirably re-told in literary form, with 
‘the retention, however, of the genuine simplicity and colour 
which their familiarity with the habit of the country folk enabled 
them to 

B. Bjornson (born 1882) derives, perhaps, his chief reputation 
from dramas, but exhibits the same high qualities in his 
Synnive Solbakken, which has been translated into the 
European languages, and several other stories, though his first pro 
duction, Synnive, ete., is it would seem as yet accounted the best. 

J. Camilla Collet's stories and sketches are much admired, 
especially her novel, The Officer's Daughters, J. Lie has written 
stories of popular life in the north of Norway. Anna Thoresen 
‘has also written tales of Norwegian life, and Marie Colban chooses 
the same field for her stories, which are distinguished by good 
character-drawing and vivid description. 


Swapes, 


In the period when intimate relations subsisted between Nor- 
way and Iceland, Sweden and Denmark were sufficiently connected 
to prevent separate development, Both had the heritage of the 
Northern Sagas; and the popular ballads founded on national 
themes, as in Denmark and Norway, continued far into the 
seventeenth century, but legends introduced by the monks were 
also an important element in the pre-reformation 
also several of the romances of chivalry. In Inter times a 
quaries like Verelius (1618-82), and Peringekjéld 
zealously collected and translated the Sagas Sao Seta, hed 
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providing store of materials for 
imitations of the old Sagas must be instanced base (1708-63) 
Saga of the horse, a humorous allegory. 

"The fret Swedish novelist was J. TL, Mrk (171469), vine 
writing betrays French influence, His novels Adalrik and 
Githilda, on a national herole subject, and Thecla, the best, 
based on the mediseval legend, were both popular; both are good 
cxamples of the style of the day, are of a discursive and moraliz- 
ing tendency, and are, in @ sort, foreranners of the romantic 
school. 


J. Wallenberg (1746-68) presents a great contrast to Mérk, 
in his novel, My Son on the Galley, which is the narrative of a 
voyage made by the aathor to the East Indies as » navy chaplain ; 
it abounds in fan, and still retains popular favour. During the 
period of Gastavus Adolphns and that immediately subsequent, 
poetry absorbed the chief literary efforts, the Frorich School held 
predominance, and has always had much influence in Sweden, 

©. F, Duhilgren (1791-1844) produced one of the best novels 
in Swedish literature, Nahum Frederik Bergstréms Krénika, 

K, J. F, Almqnist (1793-1866) is distinguished for the beauty 
and exquisite descriptions of some of his stories, Kapellet and 
Grimslahsnns Nybyzge may be instanced. He ulso wrote an 
epic poem on Arthur's Chace (Artars jagt). ‘The best of his tales 
are Araminta May, an epistolary novel, Kolambine Amalie 
Hillner, Gabriel Mimanso, There were not, however, many 
novelists, the public finding itself supplied sufficiently with the 
works of German and French production. The following names, 
however, belonging to the first balf of the present century, are 
distinguished. 

F. Cederborgh (1784-1835), whose comic novels, Uno von 
Trasenberg, and Ottar Tralling, are slight in plot, but present 
caricature sketches of every-day life, 

Fredrika Bremer’s (1801-1865) works are widely knownthrough- 
out Europe. Her first Sketches from Every-day Life were 
warmly received. They display finely-coneeived situations, well- 
drawn charactor, and clagant style. In her father’s house, says 
Dr. Horn, she had suffered much, becuse she was not like 
others, and because she would not accommodate herself to the 
forms which society cena demanded of women, ‘Thus was 
ripened in her mind the idea of the right of women to be on the 
same level with men, and in her later novels she advocates the 
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cause of woman, Religious and philanthropical questions were 
also discussed in her novels, and this was likewise a detriment to 
them, and her later are much inferior to her earlier productions. 

While F. Bremer deals with the middle classes, Sofia M. von 
Knorring (1797-1848) socks, in more exalted ranks, the person- 
ages of her stories. Her writing lacks the delicacy and freshness 
of E.Bremer. Among her more oferty rote aaa 
Axel, Standsparalleler, Torparen, and Hans 

Emilie Flygaro-Carlen's (born 1807) best works are Rosen 
pa Tistelén, Ennsligen pa Johanniskaret, and Et Kopemanshus i 
Skirgiirden. She gives scenes and incidents from the home of 
her youth, the rocky shores of Bobusliin, but has also produced 
novels dealing with the higher ranks of Soviety. Though inferior 
in style to the two preceding writers, she is considered to excel 
them in the disposition of her material, and her fidelity to nature. 

K. A, Watterberg (born 1804), better known as Onkel Adam, 
began publishing in 1840 his stories of every-day life and 
common folk, which exhibit observation, humour, and wholesome 
sentiment, and have been very popular, 

A. Blanche (1811-1868) has written both short tales, Taflor 
och Beriittelser, and Bilder ur Verkligheten, in which deseri 
of Stockholm life are given, characterized by vivid imagination 
and keen observation. His longer novels are too slight in plot. 

‘There is no lack of Swedish historical novels, ‘Here also Sir 
W. Scott's influence was felt. W. Gumilius (born 1789) began 
‘to publish in 1828 Tora Bonde, a historical story, which, however, 
he never completed, nor did he write aay other novels. G. 
Sparre (1790-1871) is the anthor of some historical romances, 
and Snapphaname is the title of a atill popular novel by #0...” 
whose real name is still a secret. H. Mellin (born 1808) is the 
author of Livard Kruse's Wedding, and other historical stories. 
Of K. 8. F. von Zeipel's (1793-1849) novels the best are Seton, 
the svene of which is laid in the times of Gustavus III, and De 
Sammensyurna, from the time of Charles XII. and Frederick I, 
Sir W. Scott was the inspirer, and his works the models of all 
‘these writers, but the disciples fell far short of the master, 

‘The following are a few of the works which will be found 
useful by the reader who may desire to pursue the subject of our 
brief outline -— 

F.W. Horn. History of the Literature of the Scandinavian 
North, ete, ‘Translated by R, B. Anderson, with a bibliography 
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of the important books in the English language relating to the 
Scandinavian countries. Chicago, 1884, 

Gosse, Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe. London, 
1879. 

Of these two works we have largely availed ourselves, and beg 
here to acknowledge our indebtedness, as it would have been 
impracticable in our limits to indicate each extract or reference. 

R.B. Anderson. Norse Mythology. Chicago, 1882. 

R.B, Anderson, The Younger Edda, Chicago, 1880. 

R. B, Anderson. Viking Tales of the North. Chicago, 1882. 


J. Arnason, Icelandic Legends, + 1864: 
‘Marmier. Histoire de Ia littérature en Danemare et en Suéde. 
Paris, 1839, 


W. and M. Howitt, The Literature and Romance of Northern 
Europe, ete. London, 1852, 

J. L. Heilberg. Udsigt over den Danske Skjénne Literatur. 
Copenhagen, 1800-1828. 

L, Dietrichsen, Indledning i Studiet af Danmark's Literatur ; 
vort Aarhundrede, Upsala, 1860. 

P. Botten Hansen, La Norvége Littéraire, Christiania, 1868. 

K.L,Rahbek, Dansk og Norsk Nationalverk. Copenh., 1828, 
ete. Comprises Norse rifacimenti of the romances of chivalry, 

K.L. Rahbek. Nordiske Fortellinger. Copenh, 1819. 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF RUSSIAN PROSE FICTION. 


Itis mainly due to political and historical conditions that the 
songs and legends which at a certain stage of social development 
are circulated and transmitted by word of mouth, and seem to 
form the natural materials for national epic compositions, have, 
in the Slavonic world, and especially in the Russian Empire, been 
largely saved from the oblivion of such traditions, which is apt 
to follow swiftly in the wake of material civilization. But few 
of those “ cantilanes” have been preserved whereftom was woven 
the magnificent Christian epic of the Roland Song, and the un- 
critical past offers few counterparts of Semund, the preserver of 
the Eddaic lays of Iceland. 

Nothing like general education has as yet penetrated the grest 
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imasses of the Russian people, and they still preserve by oral 
tradition, altered, it may be, verbally, but not materially, 

pe nciiy hc papneebrpervagtemmabean te digees fares, ow 
their lips. As to whether these are dying out or not di 
opinions are held. They have not yet, at least to any great 
extent, been replaced by music-hall doggercls and ‘penny 
dreadfuls.” 


But while the masses thus still remain in the past, the cultured 
few keep more or Jess apace with the adyance of knowledge in 
the West, and are alive to the importance of while 


many others, attest the zeal and industry with which scholars 
Fereanssed and consigned to writing these echoes of a 
receding past, It is curious to note that the first collector of 
Russian folk-songs was an Englishman, Richard James, cheplain 
of embassy, about 1619. His manuscript of six songs collected 
‘by him is preserved at Oxford, 

“So far as style is concerned,” writes Mr. Ralston, the best 
English authority on early Russian literature, in his Russian 
Folk-tales (1873, p. 5), “the Skazkas, or Russian Folk-tales, 
may justly be said to be characteristic of the Russian people, 
‘There are numerous points on which the ‘lower classes? of all the 
Aryan peoples in Europe closely resemble each other, but the 
Russian peasant bas—in common with all his Slavonic brethren 
—a genuinetalent for narrative which distinguishes him from some 
of his more distant cousins. And the stories which are current 
among the Russian peasantry are for the most part exceedingly 
well narrated, Their language 1s siraple 450 plasrentinataatag 
their humour is natural and unobtrusive, and their descriptions, 
whether of persons or of events, are often excellent, A taste for 
acting is widely spread in Russia, and the Russian folk-tales are. 
full of dramatic positions whieh offer a wide scope for a 
of their reciter’s mimetic talents. Every here and there, ; 
a tag of genuine comedy has evidently been attached by the story~ 
teller to a narrative which in its original form was probably devoid 
of the comic element." 

‘This oral literature, if we may be permitted the phrase to 
meet an idea which is covered in the Russian language by the 
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noun slovessnost, signifying the art of language or literature, 
whether oral or written, consists besides ritual songs, proverbs, 


Builina,’ from the verb substantive duit; and (2) the skazka or 


wee tale, 

Pir Tbe popelat Eevee isl essciecn es aac Sore Gg 
tion is:—“Skazka slkadka, » pyaissna buil,” ie, the Skazka 
(from “‘skazat,” tell) is composed or invented, but the pyaissna 
(from “ pyait,” sing) ie @ true story. The builini cluster into 
pete te muse hina peace ahicrige wis 7 

‘The chief cycles are those of the older heroes, of 
Vladimis, P Prince of Kiev, of Novgorod, of Moscow, of the Cossacks, 
and of Peter the Great. 

‘The localities where the greatest number of builini have been 
written down are by no means those which were the scene of the 
achievements they recite. 

Tlya Mourometz, or Elias of Mourom, is the dominating figure 
of the eycle of Prince Vladimir, the beautiful sun, who fills a place 
analogous to that of Charlemagne in early French romance. ‘The 
peasant’s son, Iya, remained for thirty years without the full use 
of his arms or legs. (‘This yonth spent in seelnsion is @ common 
trait of mythological heroes.) He received his strength from 
passing pilgrims (according to some variants Christ himself with 
two Apostles) who solicit refreshment. They, however, bid him 
quaff the draught he offers them, and straightway 

His heroic heart upkindled, 
‘His white body ooxed with’ sweat, 


Hereupon he exults in such strength that be could tum the 
land of Holy Rus round, were there a pillar reaching to heaven 
and a ring of gold to hold by, Bidden drink again, he loses some of 


2 Slovo = word, ost, the abstract substantival termination, 
nost from pissat’, write, is written literature and the art of 





the word used in the written mont literature, and 
the word may havo been, a¢ somo eonsidar the ‘Tartars, 
ber sel ongele oman Aryan aoeres, agladhane, 
ou a poeta Tv has ales bene Seated oS Sagar Bale 
dives, divus, 


+ ‘The Malo-Russian Douma is @ similar form of c anposition, 
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his superabundant strength. According to a different version Dyn 
reveived his “heroic strength" from Srintogor (Holy Mount, 
Slavonic Samson, and, following the Solarists, the old Sun, 
who cedes his place to the new Sun, Tlya).  Svintogor 


that is destined to lie in this tomb shall lie there outstretched.” 
Tt proves too large for Iya, but fita his companion, who begs 
his younger brother to cover him with the stone cover. ‘True to 
the mild character which we shall sec further developed in Ilya, 
and which is not without racial significance, he declines to 
entomb his stronger brother, and remonstrates; so 

adjusts the cover himself. He finds, however, that he is unable 
to raise it again, and then exclaims, “Fate has overtaken me; 
try thon, and lift the cover.” Lya's repeated efforts prove vain. 
“ Bend down to me,” says the giant; “ through the chink I will 
breathe into thee my hercie breath.” Ilya obeys, and forth- 
with his strength is tripled. But as before, his endeavour 
to liberate Svintogor is unavailing. “I am dying,” says the 
giant, “ bend down that I breathe into thee my whole strength.” 
“TL have enough,” replies Iya; “more, and the earth would not 
hold me.” “'Thon hast done well, little brother, to disobey my 
last command, I should have breathed » deadly bresth upon 
thee, and thon wouldst have Inin dead by my side.” (Rybnikof, 
i, p. 42.) ‘This account serves to show the Baie 
Mourom, a hero, to the older race of bogatuiri or demigods. He 

is counselled, as M. Porfirie? observes (p. 52), by the a 
not to fight the giant, and is given such strength only 
render it possible for him to dwell with ordinary men. 

Svintogor bequeaths his sword to Iya, but his horse is to be 
tethered to his grave. ‘None other than I must have him." 
In many of the builini the first action of Iya upon receiving 
strength was to eulti te Hea sn neat 
‘by epic compositions to the hero," and the incident is si 
in regard to the stage of Slavonic social development at which 
‘it was interpolated into the probably early epic materials. 

Tlya having begged his father's blessing, sets out on his 
“heroic steed” to Kief, the great Russian sanctuary, the second 
Constantinople, “to pray to God, and render homage to prince 


1 Hiawatha is an exception, 
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‘Viadimir." He is scarcely inferior to one of Arthur's knights or 
Chatlee’s paladins in his care for the oppressed, his magnanimity 
and disinterestedness, On hi war he Sliver’ Obeciget tern 
countless hosts of paynims, and, further on, encounters and cap- 
eee gee eee 


for seven versts around, and like the sea-monster slain by Per- 
See Sa ee 

untry side, His whistle alone produced the most terrible 
feta. His captor brings him to the Court of Vladimir at Kief, 
where, at the prince’s behest, he bids the monster whistle, but 
only st half strength. But Solovei sounds his loudest, and brings 
the roof of the palace down. In punishment: he is chopped up 
by Liya, and the gory mince strewn over the land. Ilya protects 
the terror-stricken king and queen under his mantle. The epi- 
sode recalls the scene often represented on ancient vases, when 
Hercules brings the ehained Cerberus to Eurystheus. Ilys, like 
the Serbian hero, Mark Kralevich, and other figures of mytho- 
logical legend (sce note on Arthur, vol. i., pp. 228-29) is fated not 
to die in combat, yet his humanity is strongly marked. His heart 
at first sinks at the approach of the polénitza, a female monster, 
whom he, of course, eventually overcomes, and who proves to be 
his natural daughter. Iya is not without his frailties. Moreover 
he drinks like a moujick, only more, and sleeps u heroic sleep of 

he 
is too disinterested to accept guerdou for his prams eg 
and offers in this respect, as Russian writers observe, with some 
patriotic complacency, a contrast to the avidity with which 
in Teutonic and Scandinavian traditions the treasure of the 
Nibelungs is sought. He is of hi, moral stature, too, a8 
‘M. Galakhof (p. 62) remarks, than 
from accepting a bribe offered by Solovei 
caitiff's release. Vladimir, indeed, like the Charlemagne of the 
Roland-Song, often obeys, and seeks protection from his powerful 
‘vassal. 

‘The Builini are not all occupied with purely Slavonic themes, 
It is evident that numerous legends from different lands have 
been acclimatized, framed in a Slavonic setting, and more or less 
impressed with a Slavonic character. Thus in the story of 
Eruslaa Lazarevich, the legend of the Persian hero Rustem of 
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gentary, Digesle ASiat xepeeais the Russian Devgenievo 
dycanie, and legends from whatever quarter soon acquired a home 
on Slavonic soil, some being oral, and many more, literary im- 
portations. We have mentioned but a few instances. M. Puipin 
has traced a number to their foreign sources, 

From whatever source they are borrowed the stories are 
usually so Russisnized that it often is dificnlt to recognize their 
Parentage. _ Flere js curious shange whi is undergone by the 
well-known Eastern magic property "—the flying carpet—upon 
its ie siping in Rassion Gober -AcKian wha so costed by St. 

Dimitri of Thessalonika, orders a carpet to be embroidered with 
the portrait of the Saint by one of his captives, a pious Christian 
maid, in order that he may vent his spite by trampling it under 
foot. ‘The captive maiden is compelled to execute the work, but 
when she is left alone she prays to St Dimitri and falls asleep 
upon her embroidery, awaking to find herself in the enthedral of 
Solun (Thessalonica), whither she had been miraculously borne 
on the tapestry, out of the enemy's hands, 

The Southern Slayonians, especially Bulgaria from the epoch 
of its first missionaries, but also Servia, up to the loss of their in- 
dependence in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, were the 
intermediaries through which were transmitted to Russia not 
scriptural, patristic, and hagiographic literature, but also short, 
tales, legends, apocrypha, and other compositions from Byzantium, 

‘Works ostensibly of the historical order, the Sborniki or reper- 
tories, and the palei (waAa:) and Old Testament literature, ¢on~ 
tuined many narratives derived from F. Josephus, and the 
Apocrypha, such as particularly the History of the Sybils, of the 
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cook's boy, and in one of King David's ports answers the enigma 
which baflles everyone else, He returns with the brilliant 
alatyr stone.' At last Solomon reveals himself to King David, who 
abdicates in his favour; a substitution in which the “Solarists” 
see the exchange of the new for the old sun, as they identify his 
wife Salomonia (a reproduction of the obscurant mother) with 
ight. 

I) Bolamon, wha, ipatapdandes One atientess then eer 
sign of the cross, becomes the central personage of a host of 
legends, and the hero of numberless adventures, such for instance 
as his capture of Kitovras (P= Kentayros, Centaurus), the Polkan 
of the Kief Skazki, a mythological event which symbolizes, per- 
haps, the struggle between new and ancient deities, Like Poly- 
phomus and the centaure, Kitovras succumbs to a potent 
draught. Tn order to convey the animal to Jerusalem, widening 
of roads and other preparations as extensive as those erstwhile 
required for the transport of * Jumbo" to America are necessary. 
Kitovras is a good-natured monster, he breaks off one of his own 
ribs rather than suffer s poor widow's hut to be demolished to 
make room for his passage, ete. He persuades his captor to re« 
move his chain, and to give him Solomon's potent ring, which he 
swallows, and with a stroke of his wing launches Solomon to the 
ends of the earth. He is, however, receptnred, places the re- 
sources of his wisdom at the service of Solomon, and aids in the 
construction of the Temple. ‘There are resemblances not only in 
‘he main featurot but in some of the episodes, between Solomon 
and Kitovras, and Arthur and Merlin* ‘The loss and recovery 
of wring, whether or not endowed with supernatural potency, is 
a wide-spread legend ; such a story is related by one of the Com= 
mentators of the Korsn, a version is also found in the story of 
St. Mungo, ete. 

Salomoni is, acoording to some stories, faithless, und takes a 
narcotic and simulates death, is buried and then disinterred and 
carried off by her paramour, A variant makes Vassili Aconle- 
vich, ‘Tsar of Constantinople, in the absence of her consort, lure 

1 See note, vol. i. p. 473. Alki the Wise egian  aucomntal curse 
ty the atrnnen ity of a fiddle, which corresponds to Whittington’s 


ay ria, rand mt ar 
See ces ee eee aa 


Among 
is that of Noah, where the devil hinders the patriarch in bail 
the ark, and is frustrated in his endeavour to shipwreck it 
Apocrypha]. 

Tn the narrative basis of the builina and the Skazka 
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found in modern novels and romances, but fantastic invention, 
characterizes the Skazka. Ita scenes and personages are from 
1 world wholly unreal, and they are so professedly, and belong to 
“the thrice-nine-th land, the thrice-ten'th kingdom.” Six or 


Nevertheless the Skazka is not amere invention, bat, 
much altered, is regarded by, at least, the mythological school of 
“+folk-lorists” as the echo of remote ages, or the typification of 
the processes or phenomena of nature, which its distorted modi- 
fication in the hands of successive generations disguise almost 
beyond recognition. How far these tales are to be referred for their 
origin, to actual events, magnified by the lens of time, how far to 


In many of them at least natural forces are personified. 

In the Skazka of the Bewitched Bride, for instance, the hag or 
Baba-Yagé ordersthe winds as her servants, the South Wind helps 
to find the beauty she is in search of, In that of White Ivan, 
Wind, Rain, and Thunder wed three princesses, and Wind teaches 
their brother-in-law to laugh, Rain teaches him to shed torrents, 
submenge towns, ete. ‘The transformations and other 


Certain constant features recur in the Skazki, aie emi 


post that takes 
Feit band real wil'be killed he that takes the loft-hand road 
will himself suffer bunger; he that takes the middle road, his 
horse shall suffer hunger.” The hero always takes the rights 
hand road and finds the sought-for marvels, A very 
figure in these tales is the Baba-Yagi—s hideous hag, who lives 
in a forest, in a hut, supported upon chickens’ shanks, and 
encircled with a palisade of human bones, instead of a lock, the 
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door has s mouth with sherp teeth, and the hut turns round 
upon an incantation being pronounced. 

Occasionally there are three Babui-Yagi, who remind us of 
the Greek Parew, now supplanted by the “Morais.” This in- 
deed is but one of many points of resemblance between the folk- 
ore of the Russians and of the modern Greeks. ‘The Slavonie 
‘nymphs—Russalkas, Vilas, Mavkas, etc., bear s much closer 
resemblance to the Nereides of modern Greece than they do to 
their sisters in other Buropean lands. A similar resemblance ig 
to be found betwoen the Greck Lamia and the Russian Babe 
Yaga. The ideas about vampires are identical among the 
Greeks and Slavonians, the name for a vampire being one of the 
very few words of Slnvonie origin in Modern Greok.”* 

‘The recovery of captive, or spell-bound maidens, the aequisi- 
tion of the fire-bird, of the golden-maned steed, of the lethal and 
quickening water, or such like marvellous things, constitute the 
usal feats of the heroes of the Skazki in the achievement of 
which the enemies that oppose them are the many-headed snake, 
‘the deathless skeleton, the water-king, Frost, or the hag of the 
honeleg. The simple youngest brother, persecuted by his two 
elder evil brothers, but who is under the special protection of 


fate, and eventually rises above thom, is an oft-recarring theme in 
kas, 


way been fitted on to the iniquitous Shemiaki, a Galician prince 
of the fifteenth century, after whom evidently the judge has 
acquired the name Shemiakoi. 

‘A poor man is sued by three plaintiffs, his rich brother and 


poor man to the judge he, while still at » distance from 
latter, wraps up a stone in a kerchiof and showing this to 
judge, threatens to strike him dead unless he decides in 
favour, ‘The judge, believing it was a hundred roubles that the 


1 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p, xi. 





favour of the poor man." 
There are Skazkas about animals derived, perhaps, from an 
epoch when man had less power over the brute creation than at 


‘man was a hunter and perforce observed the habits and chacaeter= 
istics of the denizens of moor or forest. 
The animals which play the chief parts in the Russian beast 


developed a Russian epic of animals, such as Renard the Fox, 
which had already assumed its literary form, and therewith its 
satirical character, as early as the twelfth century. In the seven- 
teenth century, however, the story of the Lawsuit between the 
Perch and the Bream was embodied in » written composition, 
where it acquires the satirical signifiance with which such animal 
stories seem usually to. become invested when they are adopted 
into the domain of written composition, and 

literature of more cultured classes. The suit is brought by the 
‘Bream, the noble heir to the lake of Rostof, as representing his 
family against the Perch, who has driven him away from his 
heritage. ‘The whole is:set forth in formal. terms of Iuw, and 


The vert of hia shank fs Aer ae $35. 
347, sapere aes = drovo rs iter 
toury {narod sda 1443, 
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poet Lermontof used ever to regret that he had not in his youth 
drunk at this fount of the people's lore, whence Poushkin drew 
so many of his best inspirations. ‘The olden tales of Arthur are 
vital to-day when Tennyson has given them their finest investi- 
ture, and these echoes of a simpler, perhaps a nobler, age, ring 
out clear above the sordid realism of the time, 

Just in the way much of Turpin's “ Chronicle” was adapted 
from ballads, so, there is little doubt, the celebrated annals of 
‘Nestor (1056-1114) ombody many logends, both of home growth 
and of Byzantine origin. Other early Russian chronicles are rather 
poetical epic narratives than historical records; they abound in 
heathen and classical allusions and legendary anecdotes. Such 
chronicles are, eg., the Zadonstchina, or account of the victory of 
Dmitri Donskoi over the Tartars at Koulikovo Pole and the Slovo 
o Polkou Yegoreva, a story of the expedition of Igor, prince of 
Novgorod, against the ‘Tatar tribe of the Polovtsi, which Mr. 
‘Morfill, in his Early Slavonic Literature, to which the English 
reader may profitably refer, compares to the Irish poetical de- 
scriptions of the Battle of Clontarf, in the war of the Gnedbill 
with the Gaill, 

‘Notwithstanding the Tartar invasion, literature did not decay 
in the North East, Towards the end of the thirteenth century 
Novgorod, Pskov, Rostof, Yaroslavl, Mourom, Vladimir, Pereas= 
Javl Tver, and Riazan had produced a large crop of accounts of 
their more conspicuous princes and bishops, and developed a cycle 
of legendary records. 

‘The inflictions of the Mongols, however, found vivid expres- 
sion in the unwritten literature of the people. ‘The Tatar usually 
figures ns the type of a terrible hostile power. Even in the 
thirteenth century there were manuscripts containing a whole 
series of semi-historical, semi-poetical stories and legends dealing 
with real events and personages, 

‘The influence of Christian ideas is very apparent in the con- 
trast presented by the heroes of these narratives to those of thé 
older builini, In the Intter they are braggarts distinguished by 
physical strongth and prowess—in the former it is a spiritual 
power which enables them to vanquish their enemies and recog- 
nize w higher agency than their own strength. (Galakhof., 
p. 467.) 

‘The romance of the White Hood of Novgorod, by Dmitri Tol- 
mach, the expedition of John IIL. to Novgorod, attributed to the 
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‘Metropolitan Philip I., and the eee of Drakoule, the cruel 
woiwode of Walachia, had great vogu ae 

‘The Foundation and Capture. (1 1403 Constantinople also 
formed the subject of a widely diffused legend possessing high 
popular interest as containing a prediction that the Russian nation 
would one day conquer the Turks and rule in the city on the 
Bosphorus, 


We have above touched on the hagiographic legends; these — 


often, as in the Rostof legend of blessed Peter oni 
Smolensk legend of Mercurius, the Mourom legend of Prince 


‘The lives of the saints of the Greek and the Russian churches 
were sedulonsly collected and incorporated in the Menea, or 
Chetyi Minci, or lessons for the months, by the Metropolitan 
Macarius, one of the most enlightened figures of the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible, jointly with whom he was instrumental in est 
the first printing-press in Moscow, in 1563. These lives of saints 


they are still further abridged, Further Chetyi Minei were com= 
piled in the seventeenth century by Dimitry, of Rostoy, 2 
Among the stories of the sixteenth century having some 
foundation in fact, may be mentioned the story, or Slovo, ofthe 
princess Dinara, who, being left an orphan at the age of tava 
fought and defeated the Persians, captured several of their towns, 
and reigned wisely for thirty-eight years, This was really the 
Princess Tamara, danghter on ok earn ‘She snes 
ceeded to the throne in 1184) Also the romance of te Cae 
‘Turkish Sultan (Mahomet II.) ordered the books of the 
tians to be burned, but was hindered by the prayers of 
arch Anastasius, and the account of the stringent laws 
measures adopted by Mahomet for the repression of erime, 
garded by some as an insertion designed in defence of the 
of Ivan the Terrible, and the resolution of the Sultan to 
Greek books, as a reflection upon the supposed corrupt 
Greek doctrine, 
From the middle of the seventeenth century, and 


+ M, A. A. Leist has, we boliove, writton a drama on this subject, 
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with the incorporation of Little Russia into the Muscovite state, 
the South Westera culture began to spread to Moscow. Bat 
the ideas which emanated from Kiev were received with much 
distrust, and books were subjected to severe censure, and often 
condemned on account of Western and Latin complexion, It 
was, however, preferred to Greek by Peter the Great, who re- 
formed the Moscow Academy upon the model of that of Kief, 

‘A number of stories which are mere facetious and recreative 
anecdotes, bearing much anslogy to the Italian novelini, or the 
Spanish picaresque stories, were acclimatized in Russia. Such, 
eg., is the story (fifteenth or sixteenth century), of the Kiet 
‘Merchant, Barga, who lands in the territory of King Nesmyean, 
with his son Quickwit, who answers the king's riddles," and ends 
by supplanting him on the throne. 

A sry widely diffused in the seventeenth century was that of 
Phoma (Thomas) Groudtsuin. This is the name of a merchant 
of Kasan, who sends his son Savva to sell goods in So 
where, however, he availed himself of his freedom to spend the 
proceeds in prodigality, give himself up to dissolute courses, and 
generally go to the devil, who, in effect, appeared to him in the 
guise of a trader from Oustyonga, and engaged to set his affairs 
right in return for his signature; and Sayva subscribed, without 
reading it, an abjuration of his faith. Meanwhile, his father coming 
to hear of his son's course of life, summoned him home. Savva, 
however, obeying the counsels of his fiend-friend, sought his luck 
abroad, and came with the devil, who passed as his brother, to 
Shuya, and both enlisted in the forces there being levied to 
oppose the Polish king in the Smolensk country, ‘Thence they 
proceeded to Moscow, and Savva, under the tuition of his com- 
panion, acquired such military capacity, that he was soon placed 
in command of three regimenta of recruits, slew three giants, 
and achieved such marvels of prowess as exposed him to the 
envy of the Generalissimo ‘Tein, who ordered him to return 
home; he goes instead to Moscow, where he falls sick, aud 
sees the moment approach for settling accounts with the devil, 
who is in the habit of returning each night to his infernal home, 
‘When Savva begins to make his confession to the priest who has 
been summoned to his bedside, a troop of devils throng into the 
chamber, and among them comes his soiadisant brother, "not, 
jue Xing John and the Abtot of Canterbury, Ferey Teiqes, & 

i. 6 Fs 
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hoy im his human form, but under his proper : 
Aaps ea presen bin his afore All thedemons began 
Sava, i 


© Brazhnike), and the Origin of Distilling, are largely b 
apocryphal aecounts of Nosh, and deal in a satirical vein 
the widespread vice of drankenn 


for the more sombre or mournful 
tinges Russian literature, 
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‘The first attempt at original fiction appears in the seventeenth 
century, and shows so Sa marked tendencies, conditioned 
by the general inclination of mankind to look upon every pheno- 
menon from two opposite points of view, the pathetic and the 





amongst the best Russians of the seventeenth century, and it 
then, accordingly, we first meet with facetious satire ridiculing 
reality and its shorteomings in the secular. novel, which now 
legan to portray contemporary life, but. had. previously been 
precluded from development by the predominance of the re- 
ligions element in the elder literature, ‘The only production of 
the kind in question which appeared before the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is the history of the Russinn gentleman Phrole Skohyeev, 

written in 1680." 

‘The hero of this curious story is the ennning intriguer, Phrol 
Skobyeey, a poor nobleman of Novgorod, Aunoushka, the 
daughter of the rich Boyar Nastebokin, had told her nurse to 
ask several daughters of noblemen to spend the evening with 
her, Phrol Skobyeer happens to moet the nurse, and bribes her 
to include his sister in the invitation, The latter obtains per~ 
mission to bring an acquaintance, whois no other than her brother 
disguised in female attire. ‘The nurse, again bribed, promotes a 
meeting between Skobyeey and her charge, When Annousbka 
learns who her visitor really is, she is frightened, but is reconciled 
to him, and defends him against the blame of her nurse, concealed 
him in the house for three days, and then dismissed him with « 
gift of 200 roubles, All this takes place on the property of 
Nastchokin at Novgorod, He and bis wife are at Moscow, 
where, meanwhile, suitors for the hand of their daughter come 
forward. Accordingly Amoushka is bidden to Moscow. A sister 
of Nastchokin’s, a nun, bege that her niece may visit her, before 
going to Moscow, and promises to send a carriage to bring her, 
Annoushka at once acquaints Skobyeev with her aunt's intention, 
ani] he borrows a carriage from his friend Lovehikof in order, as 
he tells him, to pay a visit to his betrothed, makes the coachman 
crank, assumes his clothes, and drives to Nastchokin's house, as if 
sent by his sister, the nun. He drives her off in the carriage, and 
they are secretly married. At length Nastchokin learns that his 
daughter is not, as he supposed, with her aunt, and sets inquiries 


* Printed in the Moskvityannin for 1853. 
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captivity in Constantinople to London, and thence to St. Peters- 
burg. His best work is Fickle Fortune (1763), or the exploits 
of Miramonde, a sultan’s sou, sent abroad by his father to learn 
politics under the mentorship of Aguiz (the author), The Un- 
fortunate Nicanor is a somewhat similar but inferior narrative of 
sentimental wanderings in Russia. ‘The Strange Adventures of 
Dmitri Mogoushkin (1796), professedly from the Spanish, but 
more probably from the Polish, is a work of similar kind, 

The reforms introduced by Peter the Great from abroad natu~ 


‘and were the first “Slavophiles,” ‘This tendency found expres- 
sion in TsexnGure Fu a ceical of saiahalbageste cl fated 
A considerable nunber of French novels, eg, The Chevalier de 
Faublas (1792) and E, de Varmont's ** Pazbog Divorve.” ‘The 
Rassian imitators of the dissolute French school wrote, however, 
with more regard for public morality than their models, As 
in Chulkofs “Prigojaya Povarka” (1770-1801), A. Ismailof’s 
“Engene, or the Consequences of Bad Education,” is a satire on 
the frivolous and unworthy lives of the landed gentry. ‘The 
German 'Till Eulenspiegel of which there bad been a Polish version, 
suggested the Pokhojdenia novavo onvesselitelnavo Shouta, in 
which the anecdotes of other popular heroes are attributed to 
Soviestdral (sovée = owl, ertsalo mirror). 

At the close of last century Richardson's novels, Sterne’ 
“Sentimental Journey,” and various French works of the senti- 
mental school were translated, and begot a host of imitators, among 
whom may be mentioned Iemailof, Novikof, and 8, Svyechineky. 
Toukovsky's “Mary's Grove” is perhaps the best work of this 
class. Karamsin (1766-1826), whose chief reputation is due to 
his History of Russia, returned to his country from his travels in 








Western Enrope, tinged with sentimental romanticism, which 
found expression in several short tales,' one of which Poor Lisa, 
4 story of seduction and despair, enjoyed a furore of popularity.” 


ergs Tool Tobi, Hesdan lee by Rens Peasy Ae 
borg. Sega Porte ‘Trans, by J. BL 


bere leg sen 
Simonef see a of the with the fatal 
vere Lisa doyned herself, ne ee 
othe tomo Helin tind “Abolard Boo noted to Altay 
Meine i hile Se four Day (1802-1808), to some extent nutobion 
graphical heath on the Grave of my Again 
rvdsys  Nasainy Masta obs Mayenea; or ne Calgon ot Somendy 
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Lermont, is one of the first names among Russian poets. He is 
the author of several prose fictions, of which the most 
is‘ A Hero of our Ting,’ in which the officer Petchorin, a destroyer 
of women’s hearts, glorying in such ruins, a dandy, a swaggerer— 
proud of birth, passionate, sensitive, is as the author says,' “a 
portrait composed of the vices of our whole generation in their 
full development,” The book has not the interest of 
at the present day, but it has much value as picture from 
times to which its author belonged. Lermontof perished ina duel, 
shortly after the completion of the work. 

Gogol’s is one of the most important pesoey eI iain 
the scope of this brief sketch, not only becaase of all Russian 


' Geroi Nashevo Vremeni, sFeaticn fo Fae. ecr alms AL ipa. ies 
translations from 


Perea ete ‘@ Hero, eto, Published London, 
translated 
ot ue seme eehciae aee 
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tions which inaugurated a new. realistic school, the influence of 
which predominates to this day. In these tales of Dikanka and 
Wisgorod, Gogol iisacs: taps i patriotism into the past of 
his homeland, and celebrates with an enthusiusm that is con- 
tagions its older glories in some historical stories. The chief is 
‘Tarass Boulba, which some critics have pronounced one of the 
most perfect historical tales ever written, It appeared in its 
first form among the Evenings, but was subsequently re-written by 
Gogol with greater fulness and finish. ‘The story opens with a 
strange and striking scene—the return home from the seminary 
at Kief of Ostap (Bustace) and Andry, the sons of Tarass 
Boulba, the indomitable old Cossack warrior. Tarass rallies them 
on their students’ garb of peace to such s point that Ostap, the 
elder son, threatens to give his father adrubbing.' ‘The latter is 
delighted with his son's spirit, accepts the challenge, and only 
after an exchange of well-delivered blows do father and son 
embrace. The mother had been a perplexed and afilicted wits 
ness of the strange scene. But the warlike Tarass deprecates all 
manifestations of affection, and on the very morrow of their home~ 
coming, hurries off with them, regardless of their mother's feel« 
ings, who has scarce had time to greet, much less caress her 
sons, to the Seteh or Cossack clan camped on an island in the 
Dnieper. There the old leader and his scions are received with 
Jubilation, but alas! a treaty of peace has been made with the 
‘Lurk. In place of fighting there is Homeric revelry, wa Riss 
Jong day the music of the baudouras and balaluikas resounds, A 
report that the heretical (Catholic) Poles have invaded the Ouk- 
rain, and farmed out the revenues of the Orthodox Church to the 
Jews, comes to relieve this inactivity, which is little to the taste 
of Tarass, and promptly the Cossack band is on its march, and 
pours into Poland, surprising, routing the foe, leaving ruin and 
devastation in its train, The fortified city of Dubno proves the 
first obstacle to their havoc-spreading advance, and is only to 


* This reminds M. Dupuy of Don Diego's rough grasp of his son's 
hands a€ the commencement of the Homancero, and the aot’s answer ¢ 
“ Looe ma, sro! and ill botide thee!, 
Curse upon thee!—Iet me go! 
‘Wert thou other than 
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But this was not the end, ‘The Cossack Hosts gather against 
Poland. Boulba himself, at the kead of 12,000 mon, imprints 
his desperate revenge upon the land with fre and sword. Whe 


even against overwhelming odds, At Iength, while his mei 
were still hotly battling, he was éaptured and nailed to a withéred 
tree, and a fire kindled beneath him, Still his attention remained 
concentred ‘on his men, whom he continued to encourage and 
direct until silenced by « blow from a club, from Which, however, 
Defore he expired, he recovered consciousness enough to see that 


his men had made good their retreat. 
Taras Boulba has been translated into French, German, and 
English,’ but no version can render the rich 


foreign the poetical 
the original. “The Rassian,” said Merimée, “is the 


in another language would require whole phrases.” 

‘We cannot, perhaps, do’ better than qnote here some rematks 
of M. de Vogué, a thoroughly competent critic in the matter:— 

“ The end of the poem, the desth of the Roland of the Ukrain, 
overwhelmed by numerical strength, and his prophetic apostrophe 
to Russia, who shall open ite arms to the Cossacks and avenge 
their defeut, breathes sublimity. But all is by no means of equal 
quality. The love part is decidedly poor—mere literary 





those daring feats of Cossack lenders in the thick of battle, are 
not new to us; when two armies cease the strife to look on the 
contest of the heroes, no matter how thickly the Russian local 
colour may be laid on, we shall always look on them as Achilles 
or Hector, Hneas or Turnus . ... One of the wost competent 
judges in such » matter, M. @. Guizot, said’ that in his opinion 


* Cossack ial: by aslibolas See ee the oe 
translation Erbe Lt of The ight of Christmas te 
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enterprising ides of buying up a large number of these “dead 
souls,” who sre, of course, worse than useless to their present 
holders; the transactions logalized, the transfor deeds will serve 
him as securities upon which he can borrow money, 

In the prosecution of this design, Chichikof drives across 


Russian, that the full flavour of the work, as in the case of the 
Revisor, ean only be canght bya native, or a reader well avquainted 
with the state of things depicted, and with the Russian character, 
and we do not, therefore, take up space with extracts which would 
convey no adequate impression, 

Dead Souls is the last and greatest production of its author. 
“T began to write it,” he says in his Author's Confession, which, 
as well as the two forms in which several of his works remain to 
ua, is particularly valusble as showing the writer's mind and 
method, * without having settled any certain plan, and without 
unsSeetng <Bet oria balsa bee Peaiig of the hero. My idea 
simply was that the during enterprise of Chichikof would be the 
means of bringing into view a variety of figures and characters, 
und that as the comic impulse arose in myself, it would create a 
number of situations which I would diversify with pathetic inci- 
dents. But at every step I was checked by the thought—why 
and wherefore this or that? T grew perplexed, and began to feel 
a disgust for the work.” And this frame of mind seems to have 
been the beginning of the hypochondriasis which clouded the last 
ten years of Gogol's life. The impression produced on the 
reader by Chichikof, reflects the author's mind ; his character is 
vague and ambiguous, he is little more than a dummy, before 
which defile the more finished figures of the story, with their rich 
accumulation of vices and foibles. 

M. de Vogué is convinced that Don Quixote was the work 
which immediately suggested, at least, the method upon which 
Dead Souls is written, Gogol had visited Spain and studied its 
literature attentively. The adventures of the errant knight of 
Peoblarreduyi errors be enta tidbes meee 
humanity. The idea of a kinship between the two works is 
confirmed,” writes M. de Vogné, by “ the moditative and sardonic 
vein, and the sadness, half veiled by laughter, and even the im- 

nm uu 
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the notions he had imbibed in German universities he vould not 
be other than an advocate for Western cultare rather than 


Fathers and Sons nd Virgin Soil, He depicts, with the artistic 
impartiality of true realism, alike the enthusiasm, self-denial, 
ignorance aud folly of the Socialistic conspirators, and in Smoke 
fathorland. Virgin Soil, hia last great work, was indeed written 
when the anthor hed been long away from Russi, and was per- 
haps more out of touch with the changed state of society than in 
hhis earlier works. Tourguenief has somewhere expressed his 
preference for Don Quixote, the man of action, over Hamlet, the 
man of irresolute musing. Hundreds of passages in his pages 
seem to cover a reproach to his countrymen for dreaming gean- 
diose impossibilities and neglecting the small, the real, the prac- 
ticable within each one's sphere, by which collectively, the general 
reform may alone be realized. Perhaps Solomin, the matter of 
fact and practical man, the factory manager in Virgin Soil, whose 
liberal sympathies draw him to the revolutionists, but who soot 


mater ieebiy em dre em a 

‘The reader mnst not endorse the unjust accusation, based 
partly upon his artistic impartiality, partly upon his long residence 
abroad, where he could write with untrammelled pen, that Tour- 
guenief was indifferent to his country’s sores and sorrows, His 
correspondence published after his death shows how far this is 
from the trath, how he was constantly thinking of his tenants, 
caring for the wants of his village of Spasskoe in the Orel govern- 


in its attitude towards him, His work seems to show the futiltty 
of socialist conspiracy ; he himself eays in one of bis letters that 
reforms must come from above not from below. Many Russian 


‘ 
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fastness and strength of will very generally lacking in his male 
personages, is » portrait upon which he lavishes his most careful 
strokes. His pictures are for the most part confined to the 
peasantry, the smaller landed gentry, and students. He does not 
dissect the official classes or high society. Without plot or 
adventure, much less rapid movement, his books are rather 
scenes from life, subtly drawn with the most elaborate attention 
to physical as well as psychological details. “ One chief reason, 
perhaps, why Tourguenief is ‘caviare to the general’ in this 
country, is that his works present, to a great extent, character 
sketches rather than the complicated plot and succession of 


and instinct It is in this respect precisely that Tounguenief's 
truth snd art lies, ‘The physical movement in his stories is 





mined, the chiof misdoer perhaps remains in the enjoyment of 
ill-won prosperity. But the paintings which are toned with the 
sad colouring which tinges the best of Russian literature are, s0, 
but more faithful to nature. Nor does this stofe and trathful 


* Dublin Review, July, 1884. Ivan Tourguénief, by Spey 
if ‘age from the Russian 


Be he ts Me translated from the 


New York, 1884, 4 tle translated fons the French 
author's own by I. “Abbott, Boston, U.S. 1864, 
Smoke, or Life at Baden Sere en es eee 
1 1883. Liza (a novel), from 
the Russian by W. RB, & Ralston, 2 vols., London, 1869, 8ro. On the 
Bre, a tale... the Rusan by ©, E, Warner, Lond 
Lurie’ Viegn Sol «novel, by A. W. Dilke, London, 1878, 
Russian in the Interior, or cd aa pata ‘Trans. 
lated from the French version. wae Edin 
1855, The same ‘suthorized Breach version 


x translated from 
1 By Abbott New Yor) 1685, Besides the 
try Rudin, Fathers and Sons, Virgin Soil, Liza, 

form part of the New York * Leisure Hour Series," 
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3, by severe toro hil reer orery: tp alee In 
100 Dae a Tener ee ‘the Petrashevaky conspiracy, 
for five months in solitary confinement in the 
Peter, Pual foteass,w}thonb arg hooks 08 e7sing. paterile aad 
where, as he gays, “he fed on himself.” ‘The fearful monotony 
was broken only by one of the contoiioas looking into hs cal 
occasionally, and saying, “ You are dying with tedium ; well, one 
must suffer, Cah BEY Se Se ee oe 
a lasting impression upon Dostoyevsky 
imncl bs Geoman X pesloe mae aion eae 
abundant opportunities of observing the worst classes of criminals, 
For the greater part of the time a Testament was the only book 
allowed him. At the expiry of his term he was drafted into the 
army 28 @ private, promoted to officer's rank in 1856, and subse- 
quently left: the army and came to reside in St, Petersburg in 
1361. Here he set himself to the most difficult task of writing 
description of his Siberian experience, which should be faithful 
and yet should not be suppressed by the cengor. ‘This heachieved 
in his Zapiski iz Myortvavo Doma.' Dostoyevsky's talent culmi- 
nates, however, in Crime and Chastisement (1866), written, as 
well as The Idiot, Demons, The Terrorists, in the period 1865- 
1871. 

Crime and Chastisement (Prestouplenie i Nakaxonia) ie the 
history of the conception, incubation, and execution of » murder, 
the criminal's attempts to eseape justice, and afterwards his self- 
surrender and expiation. For once the Rassian artist has fol- 
lowed the western canon of unity of action; the drama is purely 
paychological, and lies in the conflict between the man and the 
idea. Men of science who make the human soul their study will 
read with interest the most profound study of criminal 
which has been written since Macbeth ; those who love to beguile 
an hour or two in morbid mental torture, will find their taste 
suited; the majority will probably dread the book too much to 
finish it” In the year of its publication, 1866, it was the tall of 
all Russia’ 
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work bears traces of Byronism, which does not extend to 
‘Tolstoi's later works, which are realistic, and in which he consis- 


doomed to disillusion and disappointment, The difference be- 
tween the heart of the civilized European and that of the Asiatic, 
as well as of the falseness of the Oriental types drawn by Western 
writers, is brought out. 

War and Peace (1872),! reaching 1,800 pages, is less novel 
than a panorama of Russian society during the wars with Napo- 
leon (1805-1815). in which Tolstoi’s futher bore a distinguished 
part, But it is a panorama in which each figure is limned with 
the finish and detail of a miniature; in which historical per- 
sonages, eg., Napoleon I., Alexander I., Koutouzof, Speransky, 
ocenpy almost as much canvas as the imaginary characters; and 
in which the slight thread of narrative serves to link together 
chapters of history, politics, and philosophy. 

In Anna Karenin (1877), Tolstoi in very similar style presents 
8 picture of contemporary Russian society. ‘The work appeared 
in fragments in the Viestnik Evropy, and occupied the author 
for several years, being completed only in 1877, It includes the 
history of an adulterous liaison, the blame for which seems 
mainly to be laid to the neglect and indifference of the husband 
absorbed in ambitions schemes, but who eventually recognizes 
his fault, and forgives his wife? ‘The story embodies an indirect 
plea for the absolute indissolubility of marriage which.the author 
maintains explicitly in subsequent works. ‘Tolstoi has written a 
“Confession,” but besides this his novels must largely reflect the 
workings of his own mind, He bas shared the experience of 80 
many of his lettered countrymen, of the nihilistic yoid of despair, 


8 tom., Paris, 1884 and 1845, 
Katia, Traduction da Comte d’Heuterive; Paris, Perrin et Cie, 


ona Kerenine, traduit du Russe, 9 tom., Paris, 1686, nd ed. 





he has also felt like many of them a mystical or religious re- 
action. Bases to coh se sap hieg See 


sp! 7 
“Everything tended to convince me that I had now found the 
of Christ's doctrine; but it was a long time 
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Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales. London, 1878. 

Ralston, Songs of the Russian People. London, 1872, 

Rambaud, La Russie Epique. Paris, 1876, 

‘Vesselovaky (A.), Zapadnoe Vlianie v-novoi rausskoi Litera- 
toury. Moscow, 1883. 

De Vogiié, Le Roman russe, Paris, 1886. 

Dupuy (E.), Les Grands Maftres de la Litératare russe au 
19" Sidcle. Paris, 1885. 
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Peres da Désert, Vies, ii. 249, 
257. 

Pires, Vies des, ii, 257, 

Peres, Andrés, ii, 329, 

Peres, Alonzo, ii. 3, 874, 875. 

Pericles, 85. 

Perilous Rock, 166. 

Peris, 120 ; ii. 490, 506. 

Perkin Warbeck, 228, 

Pernetti, J., Bepos de Cyrus, ii, 
340. 


Perrault, ii, 212,285, 382, 494, 495, 
—~ L’Aadroite Princesse, ii. 495; 
Contes de ma mire POye, ii, 
= oF “h 
eraens ndromeda, 375, 
450; and Danse, ii, 634. 
"er stters, ii, 484-85. 
Persian Tales, ii. 94, 110, 128, 
310, 321, 504, 509. 
Persiles and Sigismunda, See Cer- 
vantes. 
Peruvian Letters, ii. 486. 
Poter, Duke of Coimbra, 396. 
Peter the Elder, King of Spain, 
ii, 65. 
Peter the Great, ii. 645, 649, 
Peter Wilkins’ Voyage, ii. 591, 
Pétis de Ia Croix, ii. 510, 
Petit Jean de Seintre, le, 345, 
Petit Poucet, ii, 498. 
Petrarch, 396, 438; ii, 1, 3, 25, 
32, 56, 96, 594, 
—— and io, ii. 146, 
Petronius Arbiter, 98-9 
Petrus Alphonsus, Clericalis Dis- 
ciplina, ii. 8, 13, 18, 23, 30, 47, 
48, 201, 202, 























Philip VI. of France, anesidh 
Phil p the 
ip the Good, 419, 
Paitip, Se 164 1. 
‘lip and Mary, 228. 
Philibpide, 270" 
Phillips, J., ii, 427, 440. 
Philomela, 557-562, 
Philomena, 290-292, 
Phi om phy, ii, 532; Cartesian i 
525. 
Philosophy, oriental, ii, 532-535 
Philostratus, 40, 81 n,, 90, 341 
Philotimus, ii. 562. 
Philoxenus, ii, 
Philtres. See Love draught. 
Phineus, 209, 374, 
Phlegon of Tralles, 90 n, 
‘Phoephorescence of precioussioam, 
4 
Phrol Skobyeey, ii. 647, 648. 
Physician’s strat » ii, 566, 
Byte ae 
Picara Justina, ii, 329. 
Picaresque romance, ii, $24, 38%, 
349, 597. 
Pidansat de Mai i, 487, 
Piorre Borcheury fr 13, 
Piorre de Blois, 441. 
Pierre de la Brosse, ii. 72, 73, 
Filter 162, ete.,, 169 n. 
ilgrimage, ii. 284, 285. 
Pilgrimage of the Soul, ii, 291. 
Pilgrimages, ii. 286, 
Pilgrim's Progress, ii, 291, 308. 




















ii, 34, 998-307, 585, 595, 


619, 621. 
Racine, anecdote of, 23 n., 36. 
Radcliffe, Mrs., ii, $9, 579-87. 
Radegonde, St, ii. 448, 
Riidelein, ii, 75, 

Rafael, 112, 

Raimbert de Paris, 317, 





2, Gille de, i, 497, 

Rakshe, 339. 

Ramayana, 76 n. 

Rembands Count of Orange, 194, 

Rambouillet, Hétel de, ii. 452. 

Ramsay, Les Voyages de Cyrus, 
ii, 348, 432, 

Ramsay, A., Gentle Shepherd, 57. 

Ramusio, ii. 521. 

Raoul de Beauvais, 194, 

Raoul de Consi, ii, 95, 96. 

Raoal le Febre, Hercules, 422 5 
‘Reeuyel des Hist, de Troye, 
418, 419, 

Rapin, yet i 

Ray \rehangel, ii, 252, 

pas E,, ii. 537. 

Raven, 230, 

Reali di Francia, 78 n., 292. 

Rentini 461,462.” 

Recognition by tokens. jen- 
tity of heroes. 

Recueil des Histoires de Troye, 
418, 422, 

Red book of Bat 

Reeve, Clara, ii. 579. 

Reformation, the, ii, 617, 619, 

Regin, 42: 

Reinoso, ii. 404, 

Rejuvenating waters, apples, 306, 
307, 

Rejuvenescence, 336, 420, 














Relies, ii, 108-10, 
Relies hunger, 315. 
Rémusat, Contes Chinois, 96 n. 


Renaissance, ii, 622, 

Renaud de Montauban, 292, 

Revivifieation, 428. 

Rhampsinitus story (Herod ii, 
121), 348 

Rhodope, ii. 509, 

Rhodophilos, 78 n. 

Rhoecus, ii, 489. 
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Rhys ap Tewdwr, 143, 144 
Riccoboniy, ii. 465, 473, 478. 
Richardson, 34 5 ii, 569-573, 
452, 468, 601, 604, 633, Wh; 
Pamols, ii. 452, 463, 471, 
Richelieu, Card, ii. 347, 3. 
Richer or Richerius, 170, i. 
Richter, J. P. F., ii, 606-608; 0» 
sichtbare Loge, ii. 91, 290 
Riddles, 83 n., 85 n, 
Rinaldo, ii, 381. 
Rings, marvellous, ete, 2 1% 
299, 334, 4215 “ii 65, 71,5, 
86, 88, 162, 168, 881, 54;4 


Charl , 3465 of Gym 
i, 435; of Belomon, ii 6875 d 
youth, 336. 

Rip van Winkle, 238, 

Riguet la Honpe, ii, 498. 

Robert de Boiron, 195, 196. 

Robert de Chesney, 137. 

Roberts, ii, 548. 

Robinson Grasoe. See Defoe. 

Kobiogonades, i, 600, 601. 

1» St, 168. 

Rock of Regard, ii, 558. 

Roderick Random, ii. 576, 

Rodolphe, the name, 78 n, 

Roergas, de Servies, ii. 450, 

Roland, 124, 127, 424, 473, 

Kollo, Duke, 117. 

Roman Comique, ii. 833. 

Roman de Brut, 1405 ii. 26, 

Roman de Flamenee, ii. 13. 

Romande Ia Rose, 473 5 ii. 91,391 

Roman des Romans, 378. 

Roman des trois pélerinages, i. 
291. 

Roman de Toute Chevalerie, 435, 
426, 

Romance, 
Fsthetics. 

Romance, the term, 140, ete. 

Romance language, 395, 396; i 
a7. 

— Literature, ii, 6085 of the 
forest, ii, 582-85, 

Romance tongues, ii. 24, 

Romances metrical, 439, 

Romances of chivalry, 181, 133, 
142, 438-43 5 ii, 814, 316; mo- 








Esthetics of. 
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Scipion, Le Grand, ii. 428, See 
Borigues 


Scott, Arabian Tales, #i. 46, 

Soot, Sir W., 126, 1945 ii, 610, 
611, 624, 628, 650. 

Soudéry, 34, 445 5 fi, 391, 403, 427, 








Almabide, i.’ 408, 439-415 
Artaméne, ii, 429, 431-35 
Colanire 3 5 Colinthe, 
443; Clélie, ii. 435-89. 

him’ ii, 42931, 596; Mathilde 
@ Aguilar, 





‘Sdruccioli, Versi, i, 363, 

Sebastian L., Emperor of Brasil, 
229. 

Sograis, ii. 893, 451. 

Selemnos, river, 157. 

Self-navigated vessels, ii. 494, 

Septimus, 415, 

Sepulture, See Burial, 

Serbian folk tales, i. 188, 189 m. 

Sercambi, novel 12, ii. 106. 

— novel 16, 95 

Serendippo, ii. 481, 503. 

Serfdom, 53. 


Ser Giovanni Pecorone, ii. 117, 
166-72, 

Sermini, Gentile, ii, 171, 172. 

Sermones de Tempore, ii. 267. 

Sermones de Justitia, ii. 370, 

Serpentin Vert, 111. 

Serpenta, 110-12, 

Set, ii. 251. 

Seth, 462. 

—— Simeon, 296, 226, 244. 

Seven Sages, 349. 

Seven Wise Masters, collection of 
tales, 95, 156, 258, 318, 4345 
ii, 8, 42, 48, 84, 136, 510, 514, 
594. 








‘Severus, Emperor, 93, 

Sovigné, Madame Ue, i. 64, 453. 

Sevin, A., ii, 180. 

Sexual commerce with Demons, 
ete, 346. 

Shah Kaho, i634. is 

‘Shakespeare, 85, 174, ii, 549. 
Drama. 

Shebs, queen of, i, 685, 

Shemiaki, ii. 640. 





Sheridan, Frances, ii. 572. 
Ships sel¥-navigated, 412, 41, 
Shirton ii. 256." See Odo de Osi 





tona, 
Sibyla, H. 974-76, 635, 
Siddhi-Kur, ii. 118, 119. 





Sidney (Sir Ph.), 240, 241; A 
cadia, ii, 376, 393-403, 58744 
563, 

y Bidulph, ii, 

iegfrid, ii, 594. 

ierra, Pedro de Ia, 377. 

rd, 429 ; ii. 497. 

Silius Italicus, 438. 

Silvester, Merlin, 148, 

Silvio de Ia Selva, 376, 377. 

Simeon, Seth, 425.26 ; ii. 5. 

Simon de Pouille, 290, 

Simon Metaphrastes, ii, 954. 

Simpliciasizaas, ii, 597, 508, 6, 
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Bindibéd-Néhmeh, ii, 9. 

Sir Bevis of Hampton, 78, 4%; 
ii, 642, 

Sir Cauline, Ballad, ii. 98, 

Sir Guy, 439. 

Sir Isumbras, 43: 

Sisenna, 10, 92. 

Sismondi, 349-50, 

Sixtus V., anecd. 











Blavophiles, . 
Slavonic Traditions, 447 ; ii, 26, 
Sleep and Life prolonged by E> 





chantment, 364, 369. 





Sleeping draught, 18, 20 n, 61, 
625 ii, 637-38, 
Sleeping powder, i 290, 
low, legend of, 239, 
Smeke-Smte, 185. 
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‘Tales: Bythinian, Lydian, Milesian, 
‘Naxian, Pallonian, ‘Sybarite, 
‘Trojan, erotic, 11. 

Taliesin, 143. 

Tallemant, voyage & Isle, ote, ii. 
538, 6 

‘Talmud. ji, 189, 

Tanzai ot Nadéarné, i. 479. 

Tarleton, Newes out of Purgatorio, 

160. 

‘Tare, King of, 439. 

‘Tasso, T.,243, 4405; 19; Amainta, 
4, 41,563 Jerusalem |liberat,,191; 
247, 307 ; ii. 100, 363, 

— Bernardo, 355. 

Tatins, T, See Achilles, 

Taylor, Jeremy, 95. 

Taylor, Th., 113 n, 

Tehartaghoun, "Mongol chief, 
320. 

‘Tedeschi, Antonio, 156, 

‘Télémaque, ii, 622. 

Telephos, 168 n. 

‘Temple, Bir Wi, 298, 304, 401. 

‘Ten Princes’ Adventures, ii. 87. 

Tennyson, 273. 

Tensons, 21 ; i. 25, 28. 

‘Terrasson, Abbé, Sethos, ii. 350, 
359. 

sand Chariclos,22, 23n,, 
24-37; ii, 404, 410, 

‘Thecla, Saint, 62 x. ; Hi. 627. 

‘Theocritus, 45, 445; BovroXioroc, 
ii, 98. 

‘Theodoric, ii, 103. 

Theodoras Prodromns, 91 n. 5 Do- 
sicles and Rhodanthus, 82. 

‘Theodosius and Constantia, Addi- 
ton, Spect., No. 164, 

‘"Théosophes, fi. 525, 

‘Therapeutee, 63, 

‘Thersites, 417. 




















1, 452. 

Thierry, Emperor of Germany, 
304, 508. 

‘vhiety Years’ War, ii. 597-98. 

‘Thomes de Kent, Roman de toute 
Chevalerie, 425, 426. 





INDEX. 


‘Thomas of Eroeldoun, 19. 

Thomas the Rymer, 194. 

‘Thomas von Britanie, 194, 

‘Thornton, Robert de, 160, 12% 

Thousand and One Day. 
Persian Tales. 

Thousand and One Night. 
Arabian Nights. 

‘Three Calendars, 110, 

‘Thucydides, ii, 55, 57, 59. 

Thule, “Incredible Things » 
13-15, 








Tiridates, 448, 
Titan, ii. '607. 

‘Titans, 123. 

Titurel, 168. 

Titus, Emperor, 162, 163, 16% 
Tokens of identity, a8, 
Tolatot, Leo, ii. 664. 

Tom Jones, 

‘Tombs, spolistion of, 59: 
Tooti Nameh See ‘Touti. 


‘Tophail, ii. 522-25, 

‘Torquemada, Antonio de, 394. 

Tourguenief, I. S., ii, 651, 656-2, 
664. 

‘Tournaments, 130, 145, 243, 350, 
256, 257 ; ii. 398, 

Touti Nabmeb, 91 n., 4595 i. 6h 
141, 243. 

‘Transformations, Magical, 16,18 
1545 ii, 494, 514-15, 504, 505, 

‘Trees, marvelluus, ii.’ 273, 59%, 
619. 

‘Trent, Council of, 94 n, 

‘Trésor de Pame, ii, 255-56, 260. 

‘Tressan, 353, 354, 357, 

‘Treveth, Nicholas, ii, 169, 


INDEX. 


‘Triads, Welsh, 126, 197, 970, 

Trimalchio, 93-6. 

‘Trissino, 440. 

‘Tristan, 184, 193, 212, 854; ii, 
208, 

‘Tristan and Yeoult, i 
616. 

‘Tristan and Isolt, i, 81. 

‘Tristram Shandy, 23, 24, 

‘Tristrem, derivation of name, 195, 

‘Tristrem, Sir, 193, 

‘Trinlsci, Cesar, 878. 

‘rivet, ‘Nicholas, Dominican, ii, 
e9'a 

‘Trojan Wars, 124, 414-19, 

—— Romances on, 144; ii, 616. 

‘Troubadours, 48, 396; ii, 24, 25, 
82; Raimond Vidal, 485 ii, 25, 
238; Arnauld de Carcasses, it, 
35 ; Cabeatan, ii, 96, 

‘Drouveres or Trouveurs, 293 5 ii, 
24,29, 36, 39, 238, 239, 245, 
248, 256, 490, 

— 5. de'Boves, 


1, 3, 593, 








‘Thomas of Kent, ii, 94. 
— Rautebeuf, ii, 32, 137, 239, 
2091, 
=< Taillefer, ii. 92, 
Troy, romances, 417 ; ii, 616, 
‘Troye, hysturye Sege, and dystrus- 
ceyon of, by Lydgate, 418, 
‘Triampbo dee nee! Proux, 
iumphe 269, 
Tador, age, ii. 545. 
‘Tolisa, 110-112, 
‘Tundale, legend of, ii, 277. 
‘Tarkish Spy, ii, 483. 
Turks, 124, 352. 
Torpin’s Chronicle, 272-2895 i, 
121, 138, 156 n,, 643, 





‘Tutinahmeh. See Touti, 





Ulysses, 4175 ii, 498, 

Underdown, Thomas, 23 n. 

Unigenitus, Bull, i, 479, 

Urté, D’, Astréo, ii, 343, 

Usfé, Honor’ a, Astrée, 36, 40, 
54, 82; ii, 285, 979-93, 569, 
622, 


Usurers, ii, 43, 6, 
Uopia, ii, 590, 


Valborg, ii, 623. 

‘Valentine and Oreon, 345, 

Valerius Flaccus, ‘Argonautica, 
419, 

Valerius, Julius, Hist, Alexander, 
424, 436, 

Valerius, Maximus, ii, 18. 

Vamy ii, 447, 640. 











‘Vaumoriére, ii, 428, 
‘Vega, B. de la, Pastor de Ibera, 
377. 

Veillées de Thossal 

Velez de Guevara, ii, 477. 

Vellatello, i, 96. 

‘Vendetta di Cristo, 169. 

Verderichos. See Berderichos. 

Veretious, 448, 

Vergier des Fées, 219, 

Verville, Boroalde, de, ii. 307. 

Veronica, 163, 168, 169, 469. 

Verse, elie Iherary form, 9 
respasian, 163, 164, 

Veaselovaky, ii. 68, 

Vidal, or Gilles, 291. 

Vidal, troubadour, 48, 

‘Vie de Marianne, ii. 462-67. 

Vies des Pares, ii. 263. See Péros 

Vieux Calender, fi, 514, 


Vignar, J., de, ii. 254. 
Villa, Juaa Mateo da, 378, 
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Villani, Giovanni, ii, 157. 

Villani, G. and M., i. 1 

Villars, Count de Gabelis, 475, 

Villedion, ii, 450. 

Villegas,’ Antonio ‘de, El Inven- 
tario, ii, 245, 371. 

‘Villeneuve, Madame de, ii, 498, 
503, 

‘Vincent de Beauvais, Spec. Hist., 
317; i. 104, 

Vincent, Jacque, $86. 

Vincentins Belloy., 317 5 ii, 104. 

Vinculam Spirituum, 1i. 476, 

Vindicta ‘Salvat is, 168. 







Ving Golden and Jewelied, 427. 
Violette, i. 74. 
Virga, Salomo ben, fi. 65. 
Virgil, 474-75; ii, 47, 363, 6215 
neis, ji, 277, 1. vi, ii, 368, 

Viral, Bolydore, 138 
‘Virgil, the 

475, 


mnchanter,, 431-38,474, 





Volcano, month of hell, 339, 

Volksbiicher, ii, 594, 

Voltaire, 94, ti, 63, 287, 437 ; Can- 
dide, ii. 307, 461, 480, 482 ; M 
mon, ii, 480; “Zadig, 955 ii 
480, 504; Micromegas, ii, 481; 
La ‘Princesse de Babylon, ii, 

TS as 

, T. de, 464 5 ii, 253, etc, 

Voesins, 415. 

‘Voyage a Visle d’Amour, ii. 538. 

Voyage da Chevalier Errant, ii, 
292, 

Voyages, fabulous, 13 ete.; ii, 518, 

‘Voyages imaginaires, 135 ii, 518, 


‘Wace, Robert, 143, 266, 

Walpble, Mysterious, Mother, il 
219, 224, 249, 

— Gastlo of Otranto, ii, 577. 

Wolter, William, ii, 92. 

Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
187, 138, 

Walter of Wallingford, 138, 














INDEX. 


Wandering Jew, ii. 596, 

Wandering Knight, ii 391, 2 

War of the League, ii. 347, 

Warburton, 96, 439 ; Divi le 
gation of Moses, 105, 105, 16; 
ii, 357, 358. 

‘Warner, Willm., Albion's Ragas, 
ii, 242. 

Warton, 489, 

Wasobiyoe, ii. 536. 

‘Water, demons associated with, 


4515 magic, ii. 375 ; wonder 
ii, 386, 515, 640, 
Welsh traditions, 136, 149, ete: 


126, 197, 270, 





Whittington, . 
Wickram, G’, ii, 594, 
Widow of Ephesus, 94.96, & 


Epbesian Matron, 

Widows’ Tears, comedy, by ( 
Chapman, 1612, 95 n. 

Wieland, 238, 268 ; ii, 604,605 
Sylvio de Rosalve, ii, 321; 0 
Ton, 295, 

Wite-beating, ii, 136, 137, 

Wife's Resents i. 


Wigalois, 263 ; ii, 594, 

Wild Hunteman, 250, 

Willermus, forms of che nam 
780. 

William, forms of the name, 

William’ of Malmesbury, 1/05 i 
23, 

William of Newburgh, 136 n. 

William the Conqueror, 141; ane 
dotes, fi. 170, 171. 

Wine, ii. S815 ‘Lesbian, 48, 

‘Wirnt von Gravenberg, Wigulis 
2635 ii 594, . 

Witikind, 289. 

Wode, ii, 103, 

Wolf, legends of, 48, 447; ii, 268. 

Wolfiiotrich. See Dietrich. 

Wolfram. Eschenbach, 166,210; 
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'Wols, ii, 108, Yon, king of Gascony, 341. 
*Women, their part in society, 272; | Yong, Bartholomew, i, 373. 
+. respect for, 78 n., 89. Youth, fountain, land of, 306, 307; 
"Woodeutter’s Daughter, 110-112. 


‘Wound, mystic, 176. 
‘Wright, Latin Stories, ii. 260, 
Wut, ii, 103, 

‘Wylit, Merlin, 148 n. 


Xenophon, 60-63 ; Cyropeedia, ii, 
342, 


— Ephesius, Habrocamas and 
Anthea, fi, 4, 72, 177, 444. 


Yezmes, ii, 517. 
Yokdan, fi, 623-524, 


fi, 625; restored, 437. 

‘Yoaio le Triste, 213-92, 424, 427, 
‘Yemeno. See Hysmene. 

‘Yer, Jaques, Printemps, ii. 514. 
‘Yretaux, des, i, 343, 


Zadek, Sheik, ii. 510, 
Zaide, ii. 452, 453, 460-61, 
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hending the Chrontlogy and fi 
teaver Word from ye Earlies 
‘imes to tl ussian | 
Peace, April 1856. by ee 
loughby Rosse. “Double vol. 10. 
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BLAIB'A Index of Dates Com- 
prehending the principal Facts in 
the Chronology and History of 
the World, “alphabetically” sr- 


eing a complete Index 
to Biage Co 1 Tables. 


Chronological 
ByJ. W. Rosse, 2vols. 5s. each. 





BLEEK, Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By Friedrich 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Venables, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 2 vols, 5s. each. 


BOERTHIUS'S Consolation of 
Philosophy, King Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 

Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 


5s 


BOHN’S Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. 4th edition, 6s. 


-—— Handbooks of Athletic 
‘Sports, In 8 vols., each con- 
taining numerous  {llustrations, 
36. 6d, each, 

T.—Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. 

1.—Rowing and _Sculling, 
Sailing, Swimming. © 

MIl.—Boxing, Broadsword, 
Single Stick, &c., Wrest 
ling, Fencing. 

IV.—Rugby Football, Associa- 
‘don Footbal, Base 
Rounders, Fieldball, 
Quoits Skits, Bowls, 

‘urling. 


V.—Cycling, Athletics, Skat- 
ing. 
Vi—Practical Horsemanship, 
pt vn 
Ladies. 
VII.—Camping Out, Canoeing, 
VILI.—Gymnastics, Indian Clubs, 





BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. 


New edition. In 2 vols, with 
numerous Illustrations 3s. 6d- 
each. 


Vol. L—Tasie Games “Ba 
liards, Chess, Draughts, 
FEES GS! ‘Dominoes, Solitaire, 


,, Rouge et Noir, 
Roulette, B.0., 


i, Faro. 
Vol. TI. — Carp GAMES: 








bage, Loo, Vingt- lapoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Jotn, ‘Specua’ 
tion, &e., &e. 
BOND'S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Git 
an account of the Chief Eras 
Systems used by various Nations ; 


Sith the cay Methods for deter: 
Inlning the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 55. 

BONOMI’S Nineveh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 5s. 

BOSWELL'S Life of Johnson, 
with the Tour In THe Hepeipes 
and Jousontawa. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. | Wit 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3s. 6d, each. 


BRAND'S Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 








BREMER'S (Frederika) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3f. 6d. each. 


BRIDGWATER TREATISES, 
‘Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 
With numerous Woodeuts. 55. 
Hirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
‘With upwards of 100 Woodeuts. 
avols. 55. each, 
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BripowATER TREATISES continwed. 


‘Kidd on the Adaptation of Ix. 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 3s. 6d. 


Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. 55, 


BRINK (B. ten) Barly English 
‘Literature. Bernhard ten 
Brink. Vol. I. To Wyclif. Trans- 
lated ‘by ‘Horace M. Kennedy. 
38. 6d. 


Vol. 11. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
PhD. 3s. 64. 


Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century tothe Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandl, 
Trans. by L, | Dora Schmitz. 
38. 6d. 


— Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Trans. by Julia Franklin, 
38. 6, 


BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols. 
3s. 6d, each, 


BURKE'S Works. 8 vols, 3s. 6d. 
each. 


I.—Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety—Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 


various Political Miscel- 








Il.—Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion— Speech on Fox's 
East India Bill, &c. 


ILI,—Appeal from the New to the 
‘Old Whigs—On the Na- 
bob of Arcot’s Debts— 
‘The Catholic Claims, &c. 





Burxr’s Works continued. 


Hist 
General’ Index. 
VII. & VIT.—Speeches on the In- 
hment of Ware 
ings ;, and Lets 
With “Index. 2 wh 
3s. 6. each. 
— Life. By Sir J. Prior. 3.64 


BURNEY’S Evelina. By Fans 
Bumey (Mme. D’Arblay). Wit 
an Introduction and Notes 
ALR. Ellis, 35. 6d. 

— Cosilis. With an Introd: 


tion and Notes by A. R. Ells 
2vols. 35, 6d. each, 


BURN (R) Ancient Rome si 
tts Neighbourhood. “An Mla 
trated Handbook to the Ruinsia 
the City and the Cam 
the use of Travellers. By'Rober 
Burn, M.A. With umeros 
Tilustrations, Maps, and Plans 
75. 6d. 


BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 
J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enl Edition. Re 
vised by William Scott Douglas 
3s. 6d, 


BURTON'S (Robert) Anatomy: 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
‘ALR. Shilleto, M.A.” With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
fall Index. 3 vols." 35. 6d. each. 








t 
1 
f 
s 
' 
r 
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BURTON (si RF.) Lanssgrey 
‘Narrative of | Piigrimage to 
Al ‘and Meooah., By 
Captain Sir Richard F, Burton, 
K.C.M,G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all 
the oral Illustrations, 2 vols. 
3 6d. each, 
‘e's This is the 
tion, containing the aut 
notes. 


BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons, 3s. 6d. 

BUTLER'S (Samuel) Hodibras 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 8 Tilus- 


— or, sory further Tustrated with 60 
Outline Portraits. 2 vols. §5. each. 


OABSAR. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 
5s 


ight edi- 
0r's latest 


Alfred de Reumont, 

OaRLYLE’ 
Edited 
Litt.D. 

Sartor Resartus, 
Thstrtions by Edmund J. Sa 
livan. 55. 


Baers po (Dr. W. B.) 
Edition, by 
W. S. Sau F's. ‘With very 


numerous Woodcuts, Vol. I. 6. 
(Vol. II. ont of print, 


'8 Fren 
J. Holland Rose, 
lus. 3 vols. se = 





OARPENTER’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Borology. 181 Woodeuts. 55. 

— Vegetable Physiology and 


Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood: 
cuts.. 6s. 

—— Animal Physiology. Revised 
Edition. With upwards of 300 
‘Woodents. 6s, 

OASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fenoe, from the 
Middle"‘Ages to the End of the 

ighteenth tury. By ton 
Gall Man FRA Wide 
Complete igre Titus- 
Sires ria 
an tes of 

Swords, showing 114 Examples. 


OATTERMOLE’S irene at 
‘Haddon Hall, ‘ith 
wings on Steel 
terol, the Carats oe 
carers, ‘Tibullus, 


‘Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
‘Translation, 56. 


chlepeld (Ranvenute) 
Boe oe py nal 


nee 

OERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
ry Motteaux's Trans- 
2 vols. 38, 6d, 


lation revised. 

each, 

— Galates. A Pastor Ro 
mance. Translated yew, 
Gyll, 3s, 6d. 


Trans 


Exemplary Novels. 
“ated by Walter K. Kelly. 31 6d, 
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OHESS CONGRESS of 1862, 
‘A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Léwenthal. 55. 

OHEVREUL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5s.; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
1. 6a. 

OHILLINGWORTH’S Religion 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation, 3s. 6d. 


OHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historioal. ‘With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5s. 

CHRONICLES OF THE GRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 5s. 

OIOHRO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 55. each. 

— Letters. Translated by Evelyn 
S.Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 55. each. 

— On Oratory and Orators. 
With Letters to Quintus” and 
Brutus. Translated the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, MA. 52. 

—— On the Nature of the Gods, 
Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
podlic, Consulship. Translated 





Prof. C. D, Yonge, M.A., and 


francis Barham. §5. 

—— Aadomios, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C.D, Yonge, M.A. 55. 

OIGHRO’S Offices; or, Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Lelius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C, R. 
Edmonds. 3s. 6d. 

QORNELIUS NHPOS.—se 
Justi. 





OLARE'S (Etugh) Introdortia 
to Heraldry, th Bion Be 
vi Enlarged by J. 
Planché, “Rouge “Croix” nu 
nearly 1000 Tilustrations. 5. Or | 

j With the Tustrations Coleus | 
155. 


| QLASSIO TALES, contanig 
Rasselas, Vicar of | Wakefel, 

| Gulliver’s Travels, and The Seat: 
mental Journey. "3s. 6d. 


; COLERIDGEH'S (8. T.) Friend 
A Series of Essays on Monk 
Politics, and Religion. 3s, 6. 
— Aids to Reffeotion, and ti 
CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRI: 
SriRiT, to which are added t 
Essays ON FAITH and the Boot 
OF COMMON PRAYER, 3s. 6. 


— Lectures and Notes 
; Shakespeare and other Engit 
| Posts. Edited by T. Ashe 3.6! 


— Biographia Literaria; w 
gether with Two Lay Sermoos 

1 3 6d, 
—— Table-Talk and Omniam 
| Edited by T. Ashe, B.A, 35.62 


—— Miscellanies, Afsthetic and 

, Literary; to which is added. 

| ‘Tue Tumory oF Lire. Cal 
ected and arranged by T. Ashe. 
B.A. 35. 6d, 


| 

| COMTH’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 

| Harriet Martineau. With Tntre- 
duction by Frederic Harriss. 
3vols. 5s, each, 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Botences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the “ 
Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. 55. 


, OONDE'S History of the Do. 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
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GOOPBR’S Biographical Dio- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. ByThomy per, 


F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
a 5s. each, 


COXH’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his origi 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A. F.RS. Revised edition 
by John Wade, 3 vol 34 6 
e 


*,° An Atlas of the plans of 
fborongh’s campaigns, 4to. 
Tor, 64, 

— History of the House of 
‘Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


ORAIE’S(G.L.) Pursuit of Know. 
ledge under Difficulties. Ilus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs, 
Revised edition, with numerous 
‘Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 55. 

ORUIESHANE’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dislogue of the 
Puppet Sho ‘Account of its 
Ongin, &c. With 24 Iilustra- 
tions, ‘and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 55. 

OUNNINGHAM'S Lives of the 
‘Most Eminent British Painters. 
‘A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives, By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 


DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
MA. 38. 6d. 


— Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A.” ard Eal- 
revised. With Portrait, and 

Hf, lutions on ‘Steel, ‘after 








DANTE, The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed onthe same 
page. By John A. Carlyle; M.D. 
5s. 


—— The Purgatorio, A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the _ 
i on the same 
Wes Dugdale. ss. 

DS COMMINGS (Philip), Me- 
motrsof. Containingthe Histoties 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIIL., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke ‘of Burgundy. 
Together’ with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes, 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
‘With Portraits. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each, 


DEFOE’S Novels and Misoel- 
Ianeous Works, With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
36 6d. each, 

I—Coptain Singleton, and 
Belonel fast: 
I1.—Memoits of a Cavalier, 

Captain Carleton, 
ickory Croke, &e. 
IIL—Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil, 
IV.—Roxana, and Life of Mis. 
Christian Davies.” 
vi of the Great Plague 
of n, 1665 3 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
‘True-born Englishman, 
VI.—Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round. the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 


‘VII.—Robinson Crusoe. 
DH LOLME on the Constitutior 


of England. Edited by Jobr 
Macgregor. 35. 6d. 
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Bicker of Asean 
e Demmin. 


Period. 
Translated ye Ore Backs M.A. | 


‘With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7, 6a. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
‘Translated 
vols. Vol. I., 31, 64.3 Ve 
1.-V., 5s. each. 

DE STASL'S Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Staél. 


DEVEY'S Loglo, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 55. 

DIOTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
‘Terms and Phrases. With all the 

tities marked, and English 
‘anslations. With Index Ver- 
boram (622 pages). 55. 


DIOTIONARY of Obsolete and | 
Prot 


rincial English, | Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A, F.S A., 
&e. 2vols. 55. each, 

DIDRON’S Christian Ioono- 
@raphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages, ‘Trans 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
‘With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5s. cach. 





DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C, D. Yonge, M.A. 51. 

DOBREE'S Adversaris, Edited 
by the late Prof, Wagner, 2 vols. 
55. each. 

DODD'S Bpigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediseval, 

Modern Times, By the Rev. 
Henry Palip Dodd, M.A. Ox: 
nd Bain, revised and 


C.Rann Kennedy. i 





| DONALDSON'S The Theatre d 
| the Greeks. A Treatise on the 


Musrations and 3 Plana, By jas 
Donaldson, D.D. 


DRAPER’S History of th 


William Dag 
MDL Dr yols 55. eah. 

DUNLOP'S History of Floto 
A new Editi Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols, 55. ad. 
DYER (Dr T. H). Pompelt: it 
Bulldiogs and Antiqeltee a 
TH Dyer, LED. “With map 
init Pils of the Fore 


—— The Oity of Rome: its Histoy 
and Monuments, With Tui 
tions, 55. 


DYER(T.¥.'T.) British Popul 
Gustoms, Présant Put 


to the Calendar, “By the Rev. 
7. F. Thiselton Dyer, Ma. § 


EBEES! Princess. Ax 
Ebern  Tramalated “By 6°, 
Buchheim, 3s. 


EDGEWORTH'S Stories for 
Obildren. With 8 Tlustrations 
by L. Speed. 3s. 62. 


ELZE'S William Shakespeare 
—See SHAKESPEARE. 


EMERSON'S Works. 
6d. each. 
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Emerson's WorKS continued. 
IIL. —Society and Solitude—Letters 


and Social, aims — Miscel- | 


laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 
ELLIS (G.)_ Spectmens of Early 
Metrical Romances. 
‘With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. "Revised Edition. 
By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 5s. 
ENNEMOSER’S History of 
‘Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols, 5s. each. 
EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the Bxcuemipion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 52. ” 
EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
‘Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols, §s.each, 
BUTROPIUB.—See Justin, 


EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
‘Boolestastioal History of. Trans: 
lated by Rev.C.F.Cruse,M.A. 55. 

EVELYN’s Diary and Corre. 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Qriginal MSS. by W. | Bray, 

.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols gf. cach,“ ig 

FAIRHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P-S.A, Illustrated with 
above "700 Engravings. 2 vols, 
5s. each, 

FIELDING'S Adventures of 
‘Joseph Andrewsand his Friend 
‘Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruiksbank’s Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

—— History of Tom Jones, » 
Founding. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 

—— Amelia. With Croikshank’s 
Tilustrations. 55, 


| 








FLAXMAN’S Lectures on! 
tore, By John Flaxman, 
‘With Portrait and 53 Plate: 


FLORENCE of WORCES) 





ory, from th 
ture of the Romans 
ign of Edward I. Trat 
by Forester, M.A. 


FOSTER’S (John) Life an 
respondence. Edited by 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. ¢ 

— Oritical Easays, Edit 
J. E. Ryland. 2vols. ¢ 
each, 


—— Essays: on Decision o! 
acter; on a Man’s writin 
moirs of Himself; on the ¢ 
Romantic; on the aversi 
Men of Taste to Evangelic 
ligion. 35. 6d. 

— Essays on the Evils of P 
Ignorance ; to which is ad 
Discourse on the Propaga: 
Christianity in India. 3s. € 

— Essays on the Impros 
of Time. With Nors 
Sermons and other 1 
3s. 6d, 


GASPARY’S History of I 
Literature. Translated by 
man Oelsner, M.A., 
Vol. I. 3s. 6d- 





GEOFFREY OF MONMO 
Chronicle of —See Old E 
Chronicles. 


GESTA ROMANORUM, < 
tertaining Moral Stories inv 
by the Monks. Translated 
Rev. Charles Swan R 
Edition, by Wynnard Hi 
BA. §5. 


GILDAS, Chronicles of —S 
English Chronicles. 
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GIABON’S Deoline and Fall of GOLDSMITH'S Works. Av 
the Roman Empire. Complete | Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs § 
and Unabridged, with Varioram | vols. 31, 6d. each. 

Notes, Edited’ by an English | 

Churchman. With 2 Maps and | GRAMMONTI°S Momoirs of th 

Portrait. 7 vols, 3s. 6d. each, sony ier merreahe Edited b 
ir Walter Scott. Together 

GILBARTS History, Princtplon, Be ans cot, Loge 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. {79 not before published, & 
New Edition, revised by A. S. ley Edition. «Sr: 

Michie, 2 vols. tos. GRAY’S Letters. Including 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. Correspondence | of 
Translated from the French of | Mason. Edited by . 
Lesage by Smollett, 24 D.C, Tovey, M.A. L 
Eopreigh on Siecle Se | and II. pa ace = 


10 Etchings bj ik | 
sea Rechings by George Crulke | Gog ANTHOLOGY. Tar 
GIRALDUS OAMBRENS!IS’ | _lstedby George Burges, M.A. 
Historloal Works. Translated | GREEK ROMANOES of Hee 
Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir| dorus, Longus, and  Achils 
Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, | Tatius—viz., The Adventurs d 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A, | Theagenes & Charicles ; Anat 
FSA. 53. of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Lows 
GONTHE’S Faust. Part I. Ger- | of Clitopho and Leucippe. Ta 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose | lated by Rev. R. Smith, MA 
Translation and Notes. Revised | 5 
by C, A. Buchheim, Ph.D. $% | GREGORY'S Letters on 
GOETHE'S Works. Transated | Evidences, Dootrines, & Dutt 
into English by. various hands. of the Christian Religion 3y 
14 vols. -3s, 6d. each. Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3. 64 
1 and, TL Autobiography 8nd! GREENE, MARLOWE, wo 


BEN JONSON. Poems o 
IIL.--Faust. Two Parts, tom- : 
plete. (Swanwick:) Edited by Robert Bell. 3s. 64. 





Ea 
Fag 


IV.—Novels and Tales. GRIMM'S TALES. With te 
Savi lass . Tr 
V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren: cen 





ticeship. 
VI.—Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 


duction by Andrew Lang, M.A 
avols. 38. 6d. each. 





3 : —— Gammer Grethel; or, Ge: 
‘VIEL Dramatic Woes: man Fairy Tales and Po, 
IX.—Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. |  Sibticn.- Contal Pig 
X.—Tour in Italy, and Second | Tales. Trans. by ‘Taylor 
Residence in Rome. With numerous Woodeuts after 
XI.—Miscellaneous Travels. George Cruikshank and Ludwit 


XII.—Early and Miscellaneous | Grimm, 3. 6d. 

beabioe : GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 

XIII, —Correspondence with Zelter. | “Translated by AFD. The 

V,—Reineke Fox, Wes-Bastern Ballads tendered into. Bagi 
XIV Ro vee and AMIUGA. Name ARR, Mg See 
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G@U1ZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I, to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3s, 6d. 

, History of Ctrlitsatton, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empi 
the French Revolution. 
lated by William Haslit 
3s. 6d, each, 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Misoel- 
Yeneous Works and Remains. 
35. 6d, 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
‘History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Emest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 4 

HARDWIOK'S History of the 
‘Articles of Religion. By the late 
OT Herdwicke “Revised by the 
Rev, Francis Procter, M.A. 55. 

HAUFY'S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria—The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans. from 
the German by S, Mendel. 3s. 64. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
36 6d, each, 

I.—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 
T1.—Scarlet Letter,andthe House 
with the Seven Gables. 
I1T.—Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 
IV.—Mosses from an Old Manse. 


HAZLITT’S Table-talk, Essays 
‘on Men and Manners. By 
Haulitt. 35. 62, 

— Lectures on the Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. 
3 6d, 

Lectures on the English 

Posta, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3s. 6d. 

—— The Plain Speaker. Opinions 
‘on Books, Men, and Things. 3:,6d. 

— Round Table. 31. 6d, 





3 vols. 








MAELITI'S | Sketches aud 





Basays. 30 

"The Spit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portas, | Hated 
‘arew Hoel 





| Vow sf te Tngliah Stage. 
Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 
3. 6d. 

HEATON’S Conolse History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. » §5. 

HEGHL'S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

| HEINE’S Poems, Complete 

Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 

—= Travel-Pictures, including the 
‘Tour in the Hars, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout, With Appen-: 
dices and Maps. 3. 6d. 


HELP’S Life of Ohristopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America, ‘By Sir Arthur Helps, 

. 38. 6d. 

—— Life of Hernando Cortes, 
‘and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

— Life of Pizarro. 3s. 6d. 

—— Life of Las Casas the Apostle 
of the Indies. 3s. 6d. 

HENDERSON (B.) Select His- 
torloal Documents of the Middle 
‘Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited Ly Ernest F. Henderson, 
AB, AM, PhD. 5s. 

HENFREY'S Guide to English 





HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
‘History of the Mngisb. “Cure 
ated by T. Foret WR. 8 
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HENRY 'S (Matthew) Exposition 


of the Book ofthe Psalms. 55, _ 


HELIODORUS. Theagenes and 
‘Oharioles. — See GREEK Ro- 
MANCES. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 35. 6d. 

— Notes on, Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 55. 

—— Analysis and Summary of 
By J.T. Wheeler. 55. 

HESIOD, CALLIMAGHUS, and 
‘THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 55. 

HOFFMANN'S (8. T. W.) The 
‘Serapion Brethren. ‘Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2vols, 3s. 6d. each, 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
‘and Bible Outs. Upwards of 1 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip: 
tions 
‘Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5s. 

HOMER'S Lia. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
BA. 55. 





— Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, | 


and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5s. 

—— See also Pore. 

HOOPHR'S (G.) Waterloo: The 
‘Downfall of the First Napo- 
Jeon: a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 

—> The Campaign of Sedan: 
‘The Downfall of the Second Em- 
Bie, August-September, 1870. 

ith General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3s. 6d. 


HORACE. A new literal Prose 


translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 


LL.D. 3. 6d. 


by Francis Douce and Dr. 


HUGO'S (Viotor) Dramatis 
Works. Hernani—Ruy Bis | 

| The King’s Diversion, Transits! 
Mrs. Newton Crosland ax 


| Inted by various 


. 6d. 

| HUMBOLD®’S Cosmos. Tu 
lated by E. C. Otté, B. H. Pal 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. sv 
3. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V. 9. 
—Fabemmonal Narrative of 
ravelsto iinoctial Regios 
i of Ameria d ride ae 19 

; # *. Ros. 
| vole gs. by a 


— Views of Nature. Transas! 
by E.C, Otté and H. G. Bos 


| HUTCHINSON (Colonel). 
mols of the ‘tite of By bis 


Autotegraply, ‘eed een 
‘ an 
“Siege of Lathom Hour. 


to the Annexation of 
with upwards of 100 
on Wood, and a Map, 
INGULPH'H Chronicles 
Abbey of Croyland, with 


ConTINUaTION 


Containea m Bohn 's Libraries. 


IRVING'S (Washington) Com. 
plete “ orks. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &e, 3s. 6d, each. 

I—Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

IL.—The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
I1I.—Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV.—The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 
‘V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granade, Legends of 

Conquest of Spain. 

VL& VII.—Life and Vi of 
Columbus, together with 
the the Voyages of his Com- 


vit.—attoriag A Tier oe te 


XI_—Lifecf Mahomet Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet, 
X.—Adventures of Captain Bon- 
‘neville, U.S.A» Wolters 
Roost, 
XI-—Biographies and Miscella 


XIL-KV. Tile of Oe George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 
— Life and Letters. By his 
‘Nephew, Pierre E.Irving. 2vols, 
35. 6d. each, 


ISOORATES, The Orations of 
‘Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 58. 

JAMES'S (G. PR) Life of 
Richard Coour de Lion. 2 vols. 
3s. 64. each. 


—— The Life and Times of Louis 
XIV. 2vols. 3s. 6d, each. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
‘and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
38 6d. 

JHSSH’S (B.) Ancodotes of Dogs 
‘With 4o Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 55. 





JESSE'S (J. H.) Meme: 
Court of England di 
Reign of the Stuarts, 
the Protectorate. 3 vo 
42 Portraits. 53. each, 

—— Memotrs of the F 
and their Adherents. 
Portraits. 55. 

JONSON'S Lives of { 
Edited by Mrs. Alexand 
vith Introduction by, 
Hales. 3 vols. 3s. 

JOSHPHUS (Flavius), 1 
of. Whiston’s Transit 

Rer. AR, Shll 
With phical + 


ern es 

Br. 6d. Aare 
JOYCE'S Scientific I 

With numerous Woodci 


JUKES-BROWNE (A. 
Building of the Brit! 
a Study in Geographic 
tion, Illustrated by 
Mapsand Woodcuts. 2n 
revised, 75. 6d, 

—— Student's Bandt 
Physical Geology. * 
merous Diagrams and 
tions. and Edition, 1 
larged, 75. 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. 
ing Gregory Nazianzen': 
vectives and Libanus’ 
with Julian’s extant The 
Works. Translated b 
King, M.A. 55. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS 
and EUTROPIUS. 1 
by the Rev. J. S. Wate 
5h 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS 
PICIA and LUCILIU: 
lated by L. Evans, M.A 

JUNIUS'S Letters. Wi 
Notes of Woodlall's Edi 
important Additions. 
3s. 6d, each. 


asi * gm Siem 








Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- * 


degen ad Mi: 
phynicalFoundationsofNataral 
Salenoe. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 52. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

2 watry mythology, illustrative 
of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 55. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
‘Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J) W. M. Gibbs. 3s. 6d. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Gfrondists. Translated by H.T. 
Ryde. 

—— History 

of Monarohy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4vols. 35. 6d. each. 

—— History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848, 35. 6d. 

LAMB'S (Charles) Essays of Elia 


‘and Eliana. Complete Edition. | 


5. 6a. 

_* Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. 3s, 64. 

—— Memorials and Letters of 
Charles Lamb, By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. | 2 vols. 
38. 6d. each, : 

—— Tales from Shakespeare 
With Iltustrations by Byam Shaw. | 
3s. 6. 

LANZI'S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 





\ 
| LEOTURES ON PAINTING 
| by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Ei! 


| LEONARDO Da vinor's 
| ‘Freatise on Painting Taw 
| lated by J. F. Rigand, RA. 

With a Life of Leonardo by Jobs 
William Brown. With pumeroa 
Plates. 5s. 


| LEPSIUS'S Letters from Ear 
| Ethiopis, and the Peninsula 
Sinai. Translated by L. ui 
J.B. Homer. With Maps. 5. 


LESSING’S Dramatic Wort 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bel, 


M.A. With Memoir of Lexie 


Helen Zimmern. 
2 6d. each. ml 38a 
_ Drama‘ 
and the ar gge' 


Death by the Ancients. Trans. 
lated by E.C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With « Front 

of the Lackoon group. 3s. = 


LILLY’S Introduction to Astro. 
logy. With a Grammar or 
ASTROLOGY and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. gy. 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. §5, each. 


LOOKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J-A. St. Jobn. 2 vole 
3s. 6d, each. 


— Life and Letters: By Lord 
King. 3s. 6d. sf 





Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3rols. 38. 6d, each, 


LOCKHART (J. G.)—See Bunn. 
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LODGH’S Portraits of Iustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
‘Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the tive Bio- 
wraphies ‘unabridged. “8 vols. 54. 


LONGFELLOW’S Prose 
‘Works. With 16 full-page Wood 
Engravings. 5s. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs) Natural 
‘History. Revised edition, 

W. S. Dallas, F.LS. Wi 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 55. 
LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 

Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, §s. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 25. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. 
—See Greek ROMANCES. 

LUGAN’S Pharsalia, Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

LUOIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5s. 

LUORETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 55. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and) Edited by William 
Haslitt. 3s. 62. 

—— Autobiography. — Se 
MICHELET. 

MAOHIAVELLIS History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. ‘3s. 6, 

MALLETS Northern Antiqui- 
‘Hes, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Marit i 
and Discoveries, 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. 'Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prosz Eppa, by J. A. Black- 
well. 55. 











MANTELL/B (Dr) Petritotions 
thelr Teachings. With nu- 
naoe illustrative Woodcuts. 65. 


—— Wonders of Geology. 8th 
Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S./ With «colored 

ical Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards of 200 
‘Woodeuts, 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each, 


MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
ing a Translation of ‘1 Pro- 
Sposi’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 55. 


MARCO POLO'S ‘Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., FSA. 55, 


MARRYAT’S (Capt. RN.) 
‘Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodeuts. 3s. 6d. 

—= Mission ; or, Scenesin Africa, 
Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3s. 6a, 

Tig tnd Thee utters 
With 8 Steel Engravi 
Drawings Clarkson Rntoe, field, 
RA. 3s & 

—— Privateermman. 8 Engra 
ings on Steel. 35. 6a 

— Settlers in Canada, 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel, 
3s. 6d. 

— Poor Jack. With 16 IIlus- 


trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
RA. 3s. 62, 


— Peter Simple. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3s, 64. 


‘Midshipman Easy. With 8 
full-page Mustrations. 3s. 64. 


MARTIAL'S Epigrams, com; 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations” selected de 
Works of English 
other sources, 75. 64, 
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tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 38. 6d. 

—— History of the Thirty Years’ 
Ponce, A.D. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
3s. 6d, each. 

— See Comte's Positive Philosophy, 


MATTHEW PARIS'S English 
‘History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 55, each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C, D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5%. each. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Wel- 
‘tngton and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and Portraits, 55. 

MBNZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
vols. 31, 6d. each. 

MIOHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
‘Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5s. 

MIOHELET’S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans. by William 
Hoslt, | With an Appendix (110 
pages) of Notes. 3s. 6d. 

—— History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the fight of the King in 1791. 
3s. 6d. 

MIGNBT'SHistory of theFrench 


Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. | 


3s. 6a. 

MILL (J. 8). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3s. 6d. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically Mlustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
"5. 6d, each. 





i 
H 
MARTINEAU'S Garret) His. | MXLTON'S ‘Prose Works, ri 
t 


by J.-A StJobn. 5 vole x 


— Poetical Works, with ske 


moir and Critical Remus 
lames Mont 





7, an Inder 





MONTAIGNE’S Eesays. Cottoo's 
area a 
. New Edition. 3 wk 

3s. 6d. each, 3 
MONTESQUIEU’S a 
Laws. New Edition: reveal 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 

AM, 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


MOTLEY (J.1.). The Rise of 
the Duteh Republic, A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley, |New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro 
duction’ by Moncure 'D. Conway. 
3vols. 3s. 6d. each, 


MORPHY’S Games of chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by the American Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. 5s. 
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‘MUDIB’S British Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C, L. Martin. | With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 


NEANDER (Dr. A). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Obureh. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 3.6d.each. 


—— Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 3. 6d. 


— History of the Planting and 


—— Momorials of Christian Life 
in the Harly and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
‘Trans, by J. E. Ryland, 35. 62. 


NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 


5s 


NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the , and Parallel References 
in the margin; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 

'd Edition, revised and corrected, 

‘wo Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. es. 55. 

‘The Levioon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 25, 


NIOOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits.” 55. 





NORTH (R) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
me y of the Author. Edited 

tus Jessopp, D.D. 3v0l 
ahédeachs 

NUGENT’S ) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 55. 

OOKLEY (8.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Porsia, and Egypt 

‘Simon 7, B.D., Professor 
Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 3s. 64, 


OLD ENGLISH OHRON- 
IGLHS, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 

irencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5s. 

OMAN (J.C,) The Great Indian 
Eplos: the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the MAHABHARATA. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar, 

ith Notes, Appendices, and 
Mlustrations.” 3s. 62. 


ORDERIOUS VITALIS’ Hoole. 
alastical of England 
and Normandy. Translated 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Cxzonicte oF Sr. 
Evnouit, 4 vols. 5s. each. 


‘OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5s. each, 

PASOAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 
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PAULI'S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. “Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s ANGLO-SAXON VERSION 
oF Onostus. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR 
and Grossary, by B. Thorpe. 55. 

PAUSANIAS’ Desoription of 
Greece. Newly translated byA.R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5s. each, 

PEARSON'S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
MA. 5s. 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
‘ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysi 
Library. Edited ray 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. "5s. each, 

PEROY’S Reliques of Ancient 
English Pootry. With an Essay 
‘on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 

Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 

AM. 2vols. 3s, 6d, each. 


PERSIUS.—See JUVENAL. 


PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 55. 

PHILO -JUDAiUS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5s. each. 


PICKERING'’S History of the 
‘Races of Man, and their Geo- 
phical Distribution. With AN 
KNaericat: Syvorsis OF THE 
NatoRAL History or Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
‘World and 12 coloured Plates. 5s. 


PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 3. a 








PLANCHE, History of Briti ; 
Costume, from the Earliest Tax ; 
fo the Close of the Ej 






eral 
of 400 Illustrations. 55, 
PLATO'S ‘Works. Literally tax 


Critias. Translated by Hen 
mee Euthydemus, Tk 
[.—Meno, 0s, 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratyis, 
Parmenides,and the Banqu 


Translated by G. 
IV.—Philebus, Cheroide Eas 
Menexenus, Hippias, lo, 


The Two ‘Alcibiades, Te 
ages Rivals, Hi 
iinos, Clitopho, — Epis 
‘Translated by G. 
V.—The Laws. "Translated 
G. Burges, 

VI.—The Doubtful Works. Trax 

lated by G. Burges. 

—— Summary and Analysis o 
the Dialogues. With Analytia! 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5% 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Tr 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 58. each, 

PLINY’S Natural Histor. 
Translated by the late Jolt 
Bostock, M.D., ERS asa . 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols, gs. each 

PLINY. The Letters of Ply 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C- 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5s, 

PLOTINUS, Select Works o 
Translated ' by Thomas Taylor 
With an Introduction containing 


the substance of Porphyry’s Pl 
tinus, Edited by G.'R.'S Mesd, 
BASMRAS. | 5, 
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PLUTAROW’S Lives, Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and Ge 
Long, M.A. 4 vols.” 3s. 6d. each. 

—— Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

‘Translated by C, W. King, M.A. 


5s 
—— Morals. Ethical Essays. 
‘Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 55. 


POETRY OF AMERICA. Se. 
leotions from One Hundred 
‘American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3s. 6d, 

POLITIGAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
‘A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
‘Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. " 35. 6d. each. 


POPE'S Pootical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Iilus- 
trations. 2 vols. 55. each. 

—— Homer's Iliad. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 55. 

—— Homer's Odyssey, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 

the Rev. J. S, Watson, M.A. 
ith the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 55. 

— Life, including many of his 
Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 55. 


POUSHEIN'S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter—Doubrovsky 
= een of Spades — An 
‘Amateur Peasant Girl—The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali—The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great's Negro, Trans- 
lated by T. Keane, 3s. 6d. 


PRESOOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. ight edition, with 
the notes by Foster Kirke, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 

—— Conquest of Peru. Copyright 
edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kitk. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

= Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 


vilovE 
i RBS, Handbook of. C 


taining an entire Republicat 
of bon by Collection of is 
Proverbs, with his additions 
01 and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Ind 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 55. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
‘Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bobn. 55. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Cor 
prising an Illustrated Cat of 
the Bernal Collection of 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the 8. To which 
areadded, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 

| Engraved! List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. ByHenry 

| G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
| Engravings, 5.; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, tos. 6d. 

PROUT'S (Father) Reliques, Col- 
ected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
‘Nearly 600 pages. 55. 
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Qumerinraws Institutes of 
Oratery, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
ZS, Watson, MA. 2vols. 55 


RAOING’S (Jean) Dramatio 

‘Works. metrical ver- 

don. By R. Bruce Boswell, MA. 
Oxon, 2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 


RANEE'S of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the 16th and 17th 


‘Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs, Kerr, 
3s 6d. 

REORHATIONS inSHOOTING. 
By‘ Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A RAs Sh 

RENNIE’S Insest Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 

ee Wood, Mek Was 86 
Woodeut Mustrations. 55. 


REYNOLD’s (Sir J.) Literary 
‘Works. Edited by H.W. Beechy. 
vols. 3. 6d. each, 


RIGARDO on the Principles of 
Political Hoonomy and Taxa- 
ton. Edited by E. C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. 55. 

RIOHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich), 
‘Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(2 Fragment), and « short 
fatory Memoir. 3s. 6d. 

— Fruit, and ‘Thorn 

Plooes, or the Wedded Life, Death, 

of Firmian’Stanis- 
tans Slebenkaes, Parch Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 

Nevwly translated by Lt.-Col, Alex. 

3. Gd, 





An Alphabetical List of Books 





avols. 5s. each. 





7 With 34 Steel Togrvinge ane 


—— See BuRn and Dyes. 


ROSOOH’S (W.) Life and Poot 

ate of Leo X. Final edi, 

revised by Roscoe 1 
vols. 35 64. 


RUSSIA. History of, from i 
earliest Period, com 
the most authentic sources Bs 
Walter K Kelly. | With Portis 
2vols, 3: 6d. each. 


SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL. 
LEIUS PATEROULUS 
‘Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A 
5 


SCHILLER’S Works. Transhated 
by various bands, 7 vole. 31.64 








‘ Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 
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© Scuriier’s WorKs continued. 

{  TL—History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbancesin France 


Freeing, the Relea of 


I1L.—Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 
IV.—Robbers (with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 
The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 
V.—Poems. 
‘VI.—Essays, Misthetical and Philo- 
sophical 
‘VIL.—Wallenstein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
‘Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SOHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805, Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 

SOHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of: ‘Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
ison, M.A. 35. 6d. 

—— Lectures on the History of 


Literature, Ancient and Modem. 
‘Translated from the German. 35.64, 


— Lectures on the PI 





*hilosophy | 
of History. Translated by J. B. 


Robertson. 3+. 64, 


SOHLEGHL'S Lectures on 
‘Moaern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Cesar and 


Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3s. 6d. 

—— Aisthetio and Miscellaneous 
‘Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington, 3s, 6d. 

SOHLEGHL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
‘Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four. 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
‘Will in Nature. “Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 55. 

—— Basays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 

| sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5s. 

SOHOUW’S Harth, Plants, and 
‘Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
‘With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 55. 

SOHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
‘Translated by A. Alger. 3s. 6d. 

—— Early Letters. Originally pub- 
blished by his Wife. ‘Transated 
by May Herbert, With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
B. 6d. 





SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
BH. 6d. 

— Minor Essays and On Clem- 
enoy. Translated by A. Stewart, 

i MAL "55. 

| BHAKESPHARE DOoOU- 

MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 

Lambert, B.A. 35. 6d. 





‘ay Dr. 
, ivelated 
L. Dora Schmitz, avols. 3. 6d. 
cach, 





" 
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SHARPE (8) ‘Tho History of | 


from the Earliest Times 
by the Arabs, 


‘Maps and upwards of 

2 a yy) 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5s. each. 
SHERIDAW’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Lifeby G. GS. 


SISMON DIS, History of the 
‘Literature 


rors in the English Eanpunge, Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of. words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 65. 


SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations, Edited by B. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 

—— Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3s. 6d. 

SMYTH'’S (Profesor) | Lectures 

on Modern History. 2 vols. 
$e. 6aseach. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on the French Revolution. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Geology and 

eripture. 2nd Edition. 5s. 

SMOLLUTT'S Adventures ot 
‘Roderlok Random. With short 


Memcir and Bitiiogaghy, snk 
Cmikshanle’s Mustrations.. "3s. 6d. 


(Wiltiam). 
by Karl Eize, | 


A | SMOLLETT'S Adventure 4 / 
Translated by | o 


se 

8, The Tragedies d 

A New Prose ion, ib 

Memoir, Notes, &., by ET. 
Coleridge, M.A. 5p. 

SOUTHEY'S Life of Nese 

|" With Portraits, and tp 


i 
g 
¥, 


and Progress of Methodism. 5. 


Edited by John ‘Dennis 31. 64. 

SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical Hs 
tory. Translated from the Gres. 
‘Together with the Eocuxsiast’ 
cat History of PHILostor 
10s, as epitomized by Phot 

Translated by Rev. E, Walfoed, 

MAL 5% 

SPINOZA'S Ohlef Works. ‘Trans 
Inte, with Introduction, by R.HLM 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


STANLEY'S Classified 
f the Principal 


‘Synopsis 
Painters of the 
Duteh and Flemish  Behoos 
By George Stanley. 55. 
STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women. “With 14 Steel En- 
gravings. $5. 
STAUNTON’S Chees-Players 
Handbook. 5s. 





— Chees Praxis. A Supplement 
Xo the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
Be 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 
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STAUNTON’S Chess - player's 
Companion. Comprising a Trea- 
tise on Odds, Collection of Match 
Games, and a Selection of Original 
Problems. 55. 


—— Chess Tournament of 1861. | 


With Introduction and Notes. 55. 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 55. 

STRABO'S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falcontr, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. ' 3 vols, 
5s. each, 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition, With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5s. each. 


—— Life of Mary Queen of Scots. | 


2vols. 5s. each. 

—— Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
Prinoesses. With Portraits. 55. 
STUART and REVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Sommests of Greece. With 71 
lates engraved on. Steely and 
numerous Woodeut Capial, "$5 
SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 
Omesare and Lives of the Gram. 
marians, Thomson’s translation, 

revised by T. Forester. 5. 
SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
gaphical Introduction by the Right 
ion, W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 





L.—A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works.” Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. E. H, Lecky. 

Il.—The Journal to Stella. Edited 

Frederick Ryland,M.A. 
ith 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile, 


Swirt’s Prose WORKS continued, 
IIL. & IV.—Writings on Religion and 


Church. 
V.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (English), 
VI.—The Drapier’s Letters. 
‘With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &¢. 

VII.—Historical and Political 
‘Tracts (Irish). 


VIII.—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 

Portrait and Maps. 
IX. —Contributions to Periodicals. 


X.—Historical Writings. 


XL—Literary Essays 
In preparation. 
XII.—Index and Bibliography. 
[ln preparation. 


STOWE (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. §s. each. 


TALES OF THEGENII. Trans- 
lated from the Persian by Sir 
Charles Morell. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and 12 Steel Engravings. 55. 

TASSO’S Jorusslem Delivered. 
‘Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. Pwith 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston, 5s. 


TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy ) 
‘Holy Living and Dying. 3s. 6d. 
TEN BRINK.—Se Brine. 


TERENCE and PHAIDRUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M.A. To whichis added, Smart's 

| Metrical Version of Pheedrus. 55. 


THEOORITUS, BION, MOS. 
CHUS, and TYRTAUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 

ded the Metrical Versions of 
PAN. Si. 





i 


. URE'S 





t 
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THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. | 
332 to A.D. 4273 and from A.D. 
431 to AD. 544. Translated. 5s. | 

THIERRY'S History of tho | 
Conquest of England by the | 
Normans, Translated by Wil- 
liam Haslitt. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

THUOYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
necian War. Literally translated 
by the Rey. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3. 6d. each. 

— An Analysis and Summary 
of, ByJ.T. Wheeler. 55. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 55. 

. A.) Cotton Manufac- 

ture of Great Britain. Edited 
by P.L. Simmonds, 2vole. 52. 
each. 

— Philosophy of Manufactures, 
Edited by P. L, Simmonds. 7s, 6d. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
‘Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 

y J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 37. 6d. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- | 
lation “by A Hamilton Bryce, 
LLD. With Portrait. 31. 64, 

VOLTATRE’S Tales, Translated 
by R. B, Boswell, Containing | 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L'In: 
génu, and other Tales. 35, 6d. | 

WALTON'S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 55. 

—— Lives of Donne, Hooker, &0. 
New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5s. 

WELLINGTON, Lifeof. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 





WELLINGTON, Victoria ¢ 
See MAXWELL. 


WERNER’S Tempia: 
Cyprus. Translated by 
Lewis. 35. 64. 


WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hui 
book of , Egypi, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. [ly 
trated, 5s. 

WHITE'S Natural Histoyé 
Selborne. — With Notes by & 
William Jardine. Edited by: 
ward Jesse. With 40 Patai 
and coloured Plates. "5s, 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational [iu 
tration of the Book of Comma 
Prayer. 3s. 6d. 


‘WHEELER’S Noted Nama / 
‘Fiction, Dictionary of. 5). 


WIESELER’S Chronokgel 
Synopsis of the Four Gosh 
Translated by the Rev. Casa 
Venables. 35. 6. 

WILLIAMof MALMESBURTS 
Chronicle of the Hings of Ea 
land, Translated by the Res. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Gils, 
D.C.L. 5s. 

XENOPHON'’S Works, Tran 
lated by the Rev. J. S, Watsot, 
M.A., and the Rev: H. Dale. 
3vols. 55. each, 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels 2 
France during the years 178", 
1788. and 1789.” Edited ly 
M, Betham Edwards, 3s, 6d. 

— Tour in Ireland, wih 
General Observations on the state 
of the country during the year 
1776-79. Edited by A. W. 
a With, Complete Bibl 

. Pe and 
genpty by J. Pe Anderson, 


YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 








of Maxwell, With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. St. 


lection of Scandinavian and Nosth- 
German Popular Tales and Tr. 
aihoun, BAAR. Tharge. § 





ul HE YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 





© The volumes are printed in a handy size (6} x 4} in.), on 


ae thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 
= attractively bound. 


c Price, in cloth, 2s. net ; in leather, 3s. net. 

© ‘The York Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli- 
gence displayed in the choice of unbackneyed classics... . A most 

p attractive series of reprints. ‘The size and style of the volumes are 
‘exactly what they should be.’— Bookman. 

“ Charmingly tasteful’ — Westminster Gazette. 

‘Among favourite “thin paper” books none are better done than the 
admirable Vork Library. For a simple and attractive binding these 
4 volumes stand quite among the first of their kind, The price is two 

shillings net, and they are exceedingly good value for the money.’ 
‘St. James's Gasette. 

‘These books should find their way to every home that owns any 
cultivation.’'—Wotes and Queries. 

«A seties of books which for attractiveness and handiness would take a 
lot of beating.’ —Pall Mai! Gasette. 

* One of the most beautiful series of books ever issued to the public, and 
marvellously cheap.’— Manchester Courier. 




















The following volumes are now ready : 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by ANNIE RAINE ELLs. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by ANNI 
2 vols. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. 
a vols. 


7 f " Burton's Anatomy” can hardly hope for a better edition.” 
‘Admirers of " Burto tomy ly hope Hen eae 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Mortevux’s Translation, re- 
vised. With Lockart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion, 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 
and Edited by T. Asn, B.A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 
‘VELOPMENT OF EUROPE, 2 vols 


Raine ELis. 





THE YORK LIBRARY—comtinued. 


EMERSON'S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, wiht 
Text edited and collated iden GEORGE SAMPSON. 


4° The contents of the are as follows: 
sentative Men. Vol. I= eye Togite: Conduct of Li 





FIELDING'S TOM JONES. 2 wok, 


GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories 
vented bythe Monks," Trandated from the Latin, by the Rev. CUUe 
Swan. Revised edition, by WrNNaRD Hooper, 

"To those whom tings ancient delight, the book fa a mine of enjomnat. 
a sal wilation «The 
snags rial narewgare, ome 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK, LLI 
Revised editon, with an Introduction and) Bibliography by Kt BE 
Litt.D., Ph. 








“Will, we hope, be widely pa he book has the great adr 
an admirable introduction tt age by Dr. Karl Bruel, No coe 
‘with more authority on the subj eer 


HAWTHORNE'’S TRANSFORMATION (THE MARBLE FAS 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Character 
tics of Women : Moral, Poetical, and Historical, 

LAMB'S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Ess 
of Elia, and Eliana. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHT 
‘OF. ‘Translated by Gzorce Lone, M.A. With an Essay on Mu 
Aurelius by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised + 
W.C. Haziitr. 3 vols. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life of Sir Thomas More, » 
William Roper, and his Letters te Margaret Roper and others, Edité 
with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. Un the Pro 


MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With: 
Biographical Introduction by MONcURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. 
PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of 
‘AvcusTe Motinter by C. KEGAN PAUL. Third edition. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life bi 
Ausrgy STEWART, M.A,, and GEORGE LONG, M.A. 4 vols. 
SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introductio: 
and Notes, by G, R. DENNIS, with facsimiles of the original illustrations 


SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO oper Edited, with Introductior 
and Notés, by F, RYLAND, M.A. 
ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 


years 1787, 1788, and 1789, Edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
sETIAM EDWARDS, 


Other Volumes are in Preparation, 


BELL'S HANDBOOKS 
“HE GREAT MASTERS 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
Eprtep wy G. C. WILLIAMSON, Lirr.D. 


8vo, With 4o Illustrations and Protogravure Frontispiece. 5s. net each. 


‘The following Volumes have been issued : 
(TICELLI. By A. SreeereR. and Edition. 
JNELLESCHI. By Luapgr Scorr. 
REGGIO. By SeLwyN Brinron, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
LO CRIVELLI. By G. McNzit RusHrortH, M.A. 
ULA ROBBIA. By the MARCHESA BURLAMACCHI. 2nd Edition. 
REA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
NATELLO. By Hore Rea. 2nd Edition. 
ARD DOU. By Dr. W. MarTIN. Translated by Clara Bell. 
JDENZIO FERRARI. By Eruet, Haisnv. 
ANCIA. By Gzoror C, Wittiamson, Litt.D. 
‘RGIONE. By Hersger Coox, M.A. 
'TTO. By F. MASON PeRKiNs. 
ANS HALS. By Gerato S. Davies, M.A. 
tNARDINO LUINI. By Goro C. Witttamson, Litt,D, 3rd Edition. 
NARDO DA VINCI. By Epwarp McCurpy, M.A. 
NTEGNA. By Maup Crurtwet. 
MLINC. By W. H. James WEALe. 


‘HEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND Gower, M.A., 


sUGINO. By G.C, WiLLiamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 
RO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
TORICCHIO. By Evetyn MaRcu PHrtuirrs. 

>HAEL. By H. Srracuy. 2nd Edition. 

4BRANDT. By Matcoum Bait. 2nd Edition. 

BENS. By Hore Rra. 

3A SIGNORELLI. By Maup Crurrwett. 2nd Edition. 
.OMA. By the Contxssa Lorenzo Prrvtt-Bon. 
TORETTO. By J. B. SroucHTon Housorn, M.A. 
.ASQUEZ, By R. A. M, STRVENSON. 3rd Edition. 
TTEAU. By Epecumps Statzy, B.A. 

.KIE. By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND Gower, M.A. F.S.A. 


Others to follow. 








serena 





CHISWICK SHAKE SPEARE. 


Mustrated by BYAM SHAW 
Witn IyTRoDUCTIONS AND GLossamigs BY JOHN DENNIS. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price 15. 6d. net per volt: 
also a cheaper edition, 15. net per volume; or 2s. net in limp leather; ss 
few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 5. 2 
volume. 

Now Complete in 39 Volumes. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 


WELL. MACBETH, 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
CORIOLANUS. MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 
CYMBELINE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
HAMLET. OTHELLO, 
JULIUS CASAR. PERICLES, 


KING HENRY IV. PartI. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING HENRY IV. Part Il. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
KING HENRY V. THE TEMPEST, 

KING HENRY VI. PartI. TIMON OF ATHENS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part Il. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part III. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


KING HENRY VIII. TWELFTH NIGHT, 

KING JOHN. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 
KING LEAR. WINTER'S TALE. 

KING RICHARD II. POEMS. 


KING RICHARD III. SONNETS. 


* A fascinating little edition.'—Notes and Queries, 
“A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.’—Westoinster Gasetle 
Bot afew years gg sich volume would have ben deemed worthy ta'be coin 
ditions de bust, Torday, the ‘which they are offered 
Prevents them being 40 regarded. Studi Some peli se 
“Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed 
bridge text, and ilustrated qualatly yet admirably by Mr. Byain Shaw we tant sates 
but praise for it, “No one who wants « good and convenient Shatespeare wits 
excurmuses, discursuset, of even too many noter-can do better, fa 
spate tls ate! which fying a goed dea a hee dae of eran oe 
“What we like about these elegant booklets isthe attention that has been pai 
sper, as well as to the print and decoration ; such. fe paid tow 
this account alone, the. “Chiswick 
speares.'— Pall Mall Gasctte, 


*," The Chiswick Shakespeare may also be had bound in 12 volume 
full gilt back, price 36s, net. 











(3) 
‘Now Editions, foap. 8vo. 2¢. 6d, each net. 


THE ALDINE EDITION 


oy ran 


BRITISH POETS. 


“This excellent edition of the Bnglish classics, with their complete texts and 
introduotions, 


echolarly are 


‘very different from the cheap volumes of 


‘extracts which are jast now so much too common.’=Bt, James's Gasstte, 


“An excellent series, Small, handy, and complete. 


Akenside. Hiited by Bey. A. Dyce. 


Beattie. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 

“Blake. Hdited by W. M. Rossetti, 

“Burns. Edited by G. A. Aitken, 
Sols, 

Butler. Hiited by R, B. Johnson, 
2 vols, 

seve Set ye a 
Memolr by 

Onaterton. Baited ey the Rev, 
W. W. Bkeat, MLA. 2 vols, 

Chaucer. Baited by Dr. R. Morris, 
‘with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, 6 vols, 

Oburobill, Rdited byJas, Hannay, 
‘vols. 

*Ooleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
BAL fyols, 

Moy 

as. 

Cowper. Edited by John Brace, 

‘Brols. 


Dryden. wuilited by the Bev. B. 


Golden. Bache Edition by 
‘Austin Dobeon, With Portrait, 








“Gray. Halted by J. Bradshaw, 


Heber Edited bythe Rev A.B, | 7 


7 Batted by George | 


ements, Baited | by the Inte Lord | 
‘Honghton. 





‘These volumes may also be had bound in Irish linen, with 
‘and back by Gleeson White, and gilt top, 8. 64, 





"Saturday Review. 


Hike White. Edited, with « 
‘Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas, 
Milton.  Raited by Dr, Bradshaw. 


Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken, 


Pelee. Edited by B. B, Tobnson. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se. 
tes ot Coton, Ti te 
ig aba Pant 
ite 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 

Boott. Edited by John Dennis. 
— 


Shakespeare's Pooms. Edited by 
Rev. de Dyce. 


Shelley. Biited by H. Buxton 
speaue. Edited by J. Payne Ool- 
‘als 


Surrey. Edited by J. Yowell. 
Swift, Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 8 vols 

‘Thomson. Edited by the Rey. D. 
©. Tovey, 2 vols, 





. 7 vols, 

‘Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Young. 2 vols. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Mitford, 


Sree 





THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 


HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES, 
‘Ths only Serieg isgued at « moderate price, by Writers who ant 


Frank in their 


respective 


“us bat iatncion om gues abd eports by the best anthoctiien at oles 


prices."—Onford Me 


Orioket. By Farp 0, Hoxtayp. 

Grtoket. By the Hon. and Rev. 
, Lrrrazor. 

Groquet. By Lieut, -Col. the Hon. 
HO. Naxomax, 

Lawn Tennis, By H. W. W. 
‘Wirzesvoncer. With « Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs, Hina 

Squash ‘By Evsrace H. | 
Mrzzs. Double vol. "3s, 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By Jurtay Manamaty, Major J. Srexs, 
and Rov. J. A. Anwax 

Golf. "By “HB. C. Evanzp. | 
Double vol. 2s. 

Rowing and Soulling. By Gor 


‘Bixom. i 
Rowing and Soulling. By W.B. 
7H. F.Kwtonr, dbl.vol. 26, 

aBY Mamrox nd J. 


Onmping out. 5 By A. A. Macpon- 
m2. Double vol. 

canoeing "By Dr, J.D. Harwinp, 
Donble vol. "2s. 











Athletios.” By H. 
Riding. By W. A. Kuna, V.0. 
‘Double vol. 24. 
Ladies’ Riding. By W.A.Kunn,V.0. 
Boxing. By R.G. Autaxson-Wirn. 
With Pretatory Note by Bat Mullins, 


‘Small Bro. sos, nasieael: 2 Price 1s. each. 


Fencing. By H.A.CotxosDm. 
Oyoling. By H. H. Gum Lit | 
‘With w Ohapic 

Eady Mist Ansa Woon’ Dob 


‘Wrestlin, ‘Waren bs 
smuoxe. New allen 


Singlet 
By B.  Assaneon-W Won and 0. 





Indian Clubs. By G, T. B. Ow 
sertand A. ¥. Sewany. 


: Dumb-bells." By F. Gur. 


Football ‘Rugby Game 2 
Hasay Vassar. 

‘Football—Assoctation Game. by 
0. W. Ato0cx. Revised Edition, 

Hockey. By F. 8. Cnrewm 
‘New Edition, 

Siri Cup tor Eadie | 
Skntag/ by a Fen Seater Da 


" Basel Newron aun 


Rounders, Fleldball, Bowlt 
Quoits, Gurling, Skittles, & 
By J, M. Watmen and 0. 0. Mort. 

Danoing. By Epwamp Scorn. 
Double vol. 28. 





THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES, 


"No well rogulated lab oF country house 


‘be without this useful series of books 
‘Go. 


should 
small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price 1s. eaoh, 


Bridge. By ‘Tewpiin,’ 
‘Whist. By Dr. Wat. Pour, F.RS. 
Solo Whist. By Rosunr F. Gaxax, 
Billiards. By, Major-Gen. A.W. 
£a.8, With © Preface | 


By J.P. 
Buouaxax. Double vol. 3, 
. By Ronrar F, Guzzy, 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. | 

By B.G. Laws. 
Ohess Openings. By I. Guxsneno. | 
Draughts and Backgammon, 

‘By ‘ Buaxxis { 
Revers and 





By ‘Bengzuer. 





‘Dominoes and Solitaire. 
‘By * BEREXLaT.” 
Béxique and Cribbage. 
By Buarxiay 
Beart end Buchre. 
By‘ Beaxxizr.’ 
| Piguet and RubloonPlquet. 
‘By ‘ BERxxier.’ 
Skat, By Lous Drax, 
#1 A Bint Boortng-book. 1s, 
Round Games, including Pobs, 


Bilmeinar, eeen to 


Parlour and Playground Games 
‘Wy Wise Laman Gonace, 


sBELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


ae Profusely Illustrated, cloth, crown Swo. 15. 6d. net each, 





w piaicetatons Reems cadetsn 
fF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An ltiperry and Deseiption, Compiled by Janes, G 


de Giicnmst, AM 





sdited. with an’ Introduction on Cathedral 
Rrciltectae by te Rev, Tr Semen, Mek FAR 
BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 
CANTERBURY. By Harruzy Witters. sth Edition. 
CARLISLE. By C. Kinc Etay. 
CHESTER. By Crantes Hiatt. 3rd Edition 
CHICHESTER. By H.C. Concerts, A.R.LB.A. and Edition. 
DURHAM. By J.B. Byars, ARCA. 3rd-Edition. 
ELY. By Rev, W, D. Swaztinc, M.A. and Edition. 
EXETER. By Percy AppLasaw, B.A. and Edition, revise. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Mass, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
HEREFORD, By A. Huon Fisiar, A.R.E, and Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A.B, Curto. and Edition. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kexprick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 
MANCHESTER. | By Rev. T. Panuins, M.A. 
NORWICH, By C,H. B. Qurwnett. ‘and Edition. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Puncy Dearmn, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Swarms. and Edition, revised. 
RIPON. By Ceci, Hatuerr, B.A. 
ROCHESTER. By G. H. Patater, B.A. and Edition, revised. 
ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Pexcins, M.A. 
ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Inonsipx Bax. 
ST. DAVID'. By Putuutr Rosson, A.R.1.B.A. 
ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. Py Rev. J. H. Burwago, M.A.,D.D. 2nd Edition 
ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. AntHux Diwock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 
ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK. By Grorce Wortay. 
SALISBURY. By Gurzson Wurre, 3rd Edition, revised. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Artur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Purcy Dranuer, M.A. 3rd Edition 
WINCHESTER. By P, W. Sexozant. 3rd 
WORCESTER. By E. F. Stranoz. and Edition. 
YORK. By A. CLurron-Brock, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
Uniform with above Series. Now ready. 11. 6d. net each. 
ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Rour.epor 


M.A. FSA. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cuanues Hiatt. 
WIMBORNE, MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev, T. 


Pusan 
‘TEWRESUURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. Masst, M.A, 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD.ON-AVON CHURCH. 

Rev, T,'Panicins, M.A. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ‘By Cxanus Hiatt, 
STRATFORD.ON-AVON CHURCH. By Haroun Baxzr. 


BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES, 
Profusely Mlustrated. Crown 80, cloth, 25. 6d, net cack, 

AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perutns, M.A. 
BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Myvi. 
(CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 
PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Cuantas Harr. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches, By tbe Rev: T. Pemxixs, M.A. 




















The Best Practical Working Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


WEBSTER’S ’ 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. 


2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., 2 Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &., &e. 








Dr, MURRAY, Editor of the ‘Ozford English Dictionary says :—' Tn ths is 
latest form, and with its ppplement and Bumerous appendices, ft is a wond-fal 

wich vail maintalne ite egrousd puainn all dvaleon teown lines The 
tions." ¢r more properly, ‘explanations of meaning’ in Webster’ have always struck me 


properly, 
a particularly terse guid well-put; and it ls hard to see how es Better could be 
‘done within t 
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Prospectuses, with Prices and Specimen Pages, on Application. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK HOUSE, 


PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 
4oreen, S&S. 1.08, 
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